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PREFACE. 



here con be little doubt but that Borne has exercised a 
iirect and extensive influence oyer the history and 
tions of modem times than any other city of the four 
mpires of antiquity, and since so many of the languages, 
id customs of Europe in the present day derive their 
from her, a knowledge of those means by which, under 
3nce, she raised herself to that pinnacle of glory from 
she ultimately fell, is not only interesting, but — as the 
luses lead invariably to the same results — ^indispensable 
se who seek from the history of past events to derive 
of political or social wisdom for the future, 
uialysing the ancient Homan character, it must be 
bered that as each individual regarded himself as a part 
ircel of the state, love of their country was, in the 
3 of any higher motive to action, considered as the 
t quality which they could display, and hence the 
jnt 

'' IhUce et decorum at pro palrid mori" 

1 the ancient Bomans to regard patriotic valour and 
as synonymous, and endued them with that stem in- 
[ty which led them to sacrifice not only their lives, but 
lOse feelings which are now held to be inviolabU^fi^T >^^ 
: the state. 
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PREFACE. 



Although the earlier history of Eome was for a long ti xn 
altogether involved in the obscurity of mythological ficfc/^zj 
the erudite researches of modem scholars, such as 'Nieh uAr 
Muller, Arnold, and some others, have thrown so much light 
upon the subject, that there is now reason to believe that 
somewhat of certainty has been attained, and that truth ha^ 
been evolved from the mass of error and confusion whicb 
existed previously to their valuable investigations.* Theses 
authorities have been amply consulted by the writer of tho 
following pages, and it now only remains for him to hope that 
the brevity with which the results at which they have arrived 
are necessarily treated, will not impair the general utility of 
his work. 



* For terenl of thft lef^odi of early Rome, the reader will not neglect to 
oonavlt MacanUjr'a ^^Lftjiy** which, in addition to their elegant poetry and 
admirahle ityle, contain at the commencement of each poem valuable essayi on 
the lubjecti of which they treat. 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

OF THE PRINCIPAL EVENTS IN ROMAN HISTORY. 

rSOM THE KABLIEST PBRIOD TO THS OHBISTIAIT BRA. 



BC. 

1164. JEneas sails to Italy. 

869. Carthage built. 

758. Borne founded acoording to Varro — 761, Cato — 750, Polybius — 

. 747, Fabius Pictor. 

rS2. Ludi Circenses established. 

715. Numa Pompilius reigns. 

674. Tullus HoetiliuB. 

640. Ancus Martins. 

578. ServiuB Tullius. 

534. Tarquinius SuperbiUL 

509. Expulsion of the Tarquins. 

501. Titus Lartius the first dictator. 

496. BatUe of the Lake Regillus. 

494. Secession to the Mons Sacer. 

488. Retirement of Coriolanus. 

4S6» Agrarian law of Sp. Cassius. 

477- Destruction of the Fabii. 

471. Passing of the Lex Publilia. 

462. Measures proposed by C. Terentilius Arsa. 

458. Dictatorship of Cincinnatus. 

451. Establishment of the Decemyirate. 

449. Death of Virginia. Abolition of the Deoemvirate. 

448. Second secession of the plebs. 

445. Passing of the Canuleian law. 

440. Famine at Rome. 

439. Second dictatorship of Cincinnatus. 

438. Be'volt of FidensB. 

427. War with VeiL 

89^. Capture of Veii by Camillus. 

390. Battle of the Allia and burning of the city by the Qauls. 

389. Rebuilding of the city. 

387. Four new tribes added, and institution of the " Ludi OapiiolmV* 

384. Condemnation of M. Manlius '^ Capitolinus." 

976. The Lidnian rogations proposed. 

367. The Licinian rogations passed — ^the pmtOTi&iip ViuAa^AaXM^ 

366. L>* Sezti25 ihe Brst piebeiaa oonsuL 



▼m CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 

B.O. 

865. Pestilence at Home, and death of CamilluB. Agrarian law of 

C. Licinius Stolo. 

864. First dramatic entertainment. 

862. Self-devotion of M. Curtius. 

861. Second Qallic invasion. Single combat of T. Manlius '' Torquatus." 

857. C. Licinius fined for evading his own law. 

856. C. Martius Rutilius the first plebeian dictator. 

852. Appointment of the Quinqueviri Mensarii 

851. C. Martius Rutilius the first plebeian censor. 

849. Single combat of M. Valerius " Corvus." 

847. Interest on money reduced to five per cent 

848. Commencement of the Sanmite wars. 
841. Peace with the Samnites. 

840. Self-devotion of P. Decius. Defeat of the Latins. 

889. Passing of the Publilian laws. 

887. Q. Publius Philo the first plebeian Praetor. 

885. Peace with the Qauls. 

828. Colonisation of Fregells. The jut civile granted to Privemum. 

826. Commencement of the second Sanmite war. 

928. Taking of Pala^opolia 

828. League with the Apulians and Lucanians. 

821. Surrender of the Romans at the Caudine Forks. 

819. The Samnites defeated by Papirius. Truce for two years. 

814. Reduction of the Campanians. 

812. War with the Etruscans. Censorship of Ap. Claudius. Promul- 
gation of the Flavian calendar. 

807. The Samnites defeated at Aliftd. 

805. Capture of Bovianum. 

804. Peace with the Samnites. 

800. Passing of the Ogulnian law. 

298. Commencement of the third Samnite war. 

295. Battle of Sentinum — Self-devotion of P. Decius Mus. 

298. The first sun-dial at Rome. The day divided into hours. 

291. Overthrow and execution of C. Pontius and the Samnites. 

290. Peace granted to the Samnites. 

286. Last secession of the plebs-- passing of the Hortensian laws. 

283. Etruria annexed to the Roman dominions. 

282. Tarentine war. 

281. Arrival of Pyrrhus king of Epirus. 

279. Pyrrhus victorious at Asculum. 

278. Pyrrhus goes to Sicily. 

275. Return of Pyrrhus— His defeat at Beneventum. 

274. Pyrrhus quits Italy. 

272. Reduction of Tarentum. 

268. Final effort and submission of the Samnites. 

266. Subjugation of Italy. 

265. First exhibition of gladiators. 

264. Commencement of the first Punic war. 

268. Peace made with Hiero of Syracuse. 

260. First naval victory of the Romans under Duilius. 

256. Victory of the Romans at Ecnomus. 

255. Regulus taken prisoner in Africa — Wreck of the Roman fleet. 

254. Building of another fleet by the Romans. 



CHBONOLOQICAL TABLE. IX 

X 

iS. TiinB Coruncanios the first plebeum Pontifex Maximut. 

*t, The nev fleet wrecked. 

10. Victory of Metellua at Paaormus — ^A third fleet built by the 

Romans. 
7. Seges of LilybsDum and Drepannm. 

1. Victory of Lutatius Catulus off the iBgodee InsnlA— Knd of the 

first Punic war. 
(L First play at Rome produced by T. Livius Andronious. 
9. EnniuB bom. 
t& Seizure of Corsica and Sardinia — Hamiloar in Spain. 

11. Conquest of Corsica and Sardinia. 

t9. War with the lUyrians — Death of Hamilcar. Hasdrubal succeeds 

him in command. 
!8. First Roman Embassy to Gb^ece. 

7. The number of Prstors increased to four. 

6. Invasion of the Qauls. 

5. Defeat of the Gauls at Clusium by JSmilius. 

3. Conclusion of the Qallic war by Marcellua — ^The province of 

QalliA Cisalpina formed. 
3. Death of HasdrubaL 

0. The " libertini " classed with the city tribes. 
9. War in Illyria. Demetrius Phalareus defeated by iEmilius. 

8. Commencement of the second Punic war — Hannibal in Italy — 

The battles of the Ticinus and Trebia. 

7. Battle of the Lake Thrasymene. 

6. Battle of Cannse — Death of L. ^milius Paulus. 

5. Hannibal defeated at Nola — His alliance with Philip of Ifacedon. 

2. Tarentum taken by Hannibal and Syracuse by Marcellus. 

Institution of the ** Ludi Apollinares." 

0. Victoriee of P. Scipio in Spain. 

t8. Hannibal victorious near Venu«ia — Death of Marcellus. 

i7. Battle of the Metaurus — Gold first coined at Rome. 

HS. Conqaest of Spain-^Peace with Philip of Maoedon. 

^ Scipio in Africa. 

^ Defeat of the Carthaginians and Syphax. 

^ Battle of Zama, End of the second Punic war. 

^. Battle of CjrnoscephalsB — Number of Prestors increased to six. 

^. War with Nabis, tyrant of Sparta. 

ft War with Antiochus, king of Syria. 

^1. Antiochus defeated at Thermopylse. 

M. Eumenes king of Pereamus at Rome. 

S7. Impeachment of Scipio ** Asiaticus " — ^Voluntary exile of Scipio 

Africanus. 

)5. Death of Scipio Asiaticus. 

i3. Deaths of Hannibal and Scipio Africanus. 

■9. Victories over the Ligurians and the Celtiberians. 

rs. Triumph of Gracchus. 

il. Commencement of the war against Perseus of Macedon. 

(B. Defeat of Perseus at Pydna — ^End of the Macedonian monarchy — 

Reduction of Illyria. 

17. Books brought to Rome from Macedonia — Furst establishment of 

a public library. 

H. Banishment of the philosophers from RomQ« 

•9. A water clock invented by P. C. Scipio. 



X CHBONOLOGICAL TABLS. 

B.C. 

155. Athenian embassy at Rome. 

153. War in Spain. 

149. Commencement of the third Punic war. 1 

147. War with the Achseans. 

146. Subjugation of Epirus— Corinth, Colchis, and Thebes taken by 

Mummius — Overthrow of Carthage. 
143. Commencement of the Numantine war. 
140. Assassination of Viriathus. 
136. Defeat of Lepidus in Spain. 
134. Servile war in Sicily — Scipio sent to Numantia. 
133. End of the Numantine war — Spain a Roman province — Gracchus 

elected tribune — Civil riots. 
132. End of the Sicilian servile war. 
131. Both censors plebeians. 
129. Death of Scipio AMcanus Minor — Peigamus reduced to a Roman 

province. 
125. Destruction of Fregellfip. 
1 23. Carthage rebuilt — Disturbances at Rome about the Agrarian laws 

of C. Gracchus. 
122. Passing of the Sempronian law. 
121. Civil war and murder of C. Gracchus. 
119. C. Marius made tribune. 
118. Death of Micipsa king of Numidia. 
113. The Cimbrian war. 

112. Murder of Adherbal, king of Numidia, by Jugurtha. 
111. Commencement of the Jugui*thine war. 
107. Defeat of Jugurtha by Metellus. 
106. Termination of the Jugurthine war. Numidia made a Roman 

province — Births of Cicero and Pompey. 
102. Defeat of the Teutones by Marius — Tbe Eagle adopted as the 

Roman standard — Second servile war in Sicily. 
100. Birth of Julius CsBsar. ^ ; ^ 

99. Lusitania made a Roman grovince — ^End^ of the servile war in Scily* 

92. Sulla goes as propraetor to Asia. 

91. Commencement of the Social or Marsic war. 

88. End of the Marsic and commencement of the first Mithridatic 
war — Civil war between Sylla and Marius — Proscription of 
Marius. 

87. Return of Marius — Massacre by Cinna and Marius. 

86. Death of Marius. 

85. Conquests of Mithridates in Bithynia. 

83. Retijrn of Sulla — Second Mithridatic war. 

82. Sulla's proscription — Overthrow of the Marian party. 

80. African war. 

79. Abdication of Sulla — Sertorius in Spain. 

78. Death of Sulla. 

77. Pompey sent against Sertorius. 

76. Defeat of Pompey and Metellus by Sertorius. 

74. Third Mithridatic war — Bithynia bequeathed to Rome. 

73. Servile war in Italy imder Spartacus — The Cilician pirates. 

72. Murder of Sertorius — Success of Spartacus. 

68. Success of LucuUus against Mithridates. 

67. Reduction of Crete and Pontus — Victories of Pompey over the 
pirates in the Mediterranean. 



CHB0N0L06ICAL TABLE. XI 



I Catiline's oonspincy. 

I. Conquest of Syria by Pompey. 

). Consulate of Cicero. 

I Syria and PhoDnida united into a Roman province— Catiline slain. 

I. Clodius tried for sacrilege. 

L The first -Triumvirate. 

B. Cicero declared an outlaw. 

I Return of Cicero— Conquests of Julius Csesar in QauL 
5. Invasion of Britain by the Romans tmder J. Cesar. 

4. Parthian war — ^The temple at Jerusalem plundered by Craasus — 

Second invasion of Britain. 
SI Defeat of the Romans by the Pftrthians — Death of Crassus. 
12. Murder of Clodius— Riots in Rome. 
»L Gaul made a Roman province. 

I. CivU war between Cesar and Pompey. 
18. Defeat of Pompey at Pharsalia. 

II Scipio and Juba overthrown by Cesar at Thapsus — ^Reformation 

of the calendar. 
15. The first Julian year. Battle of Munda. 
U. Assassination of Cesar— The Mutine war. 
IS. The second triumvirate. 

12. Civil war— The battle of Philippi— Antony in Cilicia. 
M. Peace of Brundusium. 
n. War between Octavius and Sext. Pompeius. 
M. Defeat of Sext. Pompeius. 
SI Cml war between 0. Cesar and Antony. 
Ml Battle of Actium — Deaths of Antony and Cleopatra, 
tt. Closing of the temple of Janus — Egypt a Roman province. 
& first standing army — Establishment of the " pretorian guard." 
V. End of the repubUe — Octavius Caesar made emperor under the 

title of Augustus. 
tf. Qolden age of Roman literature— The temple of Janus again 

dosed. 
& Augustus made tribune for life, 
n. Overthrow of a conspiracy against Augustus. 
iOL Restoration of the Roman Standard by the Parthians. 
li Campaign of Augustus in Oaul. 

11 Betum of Augustus from Qaul, and of Agrippa firom Asia. 
11 Augustus made Pontifex Maximus — Pannonia reduced by Tiberius 

— ^Deaths of Lepidus and Aigrippa. 

II. War with the Germans by Qermanicus. 

8. Correction of the calendar by Augustus — Sextilis called August 

alter him. 
5. Cyrenlus made governor of Judsoa. 
{.• Birth of Jesus Christ 

* The Yalgar Chrittisn Era which was invented by " Dionysins Exiguus^ or 
E^ttis le Petit ** (from which it is sometimes called the Dionysian Era,) about 
^ 527, is four years too late. On this point see Clinton's FcuU HdUnici, Sir 
>>it Nieolas's Chnmology of Bittary, and the Jtuditnentary Chronology qf 
Msry, Art, avul LUeraiurt, John Weale. London : 1851. 
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THE ROMAN CALENDAR* 



Of the 
Month. 


ApriL June, 
^pt. Not. 


Jan. Augfust. 
December. 


March. May. 
July. October. 


February. 


1 


EalendsQ. 


Ealendss. 


Ealendie. 


Kalends. 


2 


IV. 


IV. 


VI. 


IV. 


8 


m. 


IIL 


V. 


III. 


4 


Prid. Non. 


Prid. Non. 


IV. 


Prid. Non. 


5 


Nona. 


Non». 


III. 


Nonse. 


6 


vin. 


VIII. 


Prid. Non. 


vni. 


7 


vn. 


VII. 


None. 


vn. 


8 


VI. 


VI. 


VIII. 


VI. 


9 


V. 


V. 


va 


Y, 


10 


IV. 


IV. 


VI. 


IV. 


11 


m. 


m. 


V. 


in. 


12 


Prid. Id. 


Prid. Id. 


IV. 


Prid. Id. 


13 


Idus. 


Idns. 


III. 


Idns. 


14 


XVIII. 


XIX. 


Prid. Id. 


- XVI. 


15 


xvn. 


XVIII. 


Idns. 


XV. 


16 


XVI. 


XVII. 


XVII. 


XIV. 


17 


XV. 


XVI. 


XVI. 


XIIL 


18 


XIV. 


XV. 


XV. 


XII. 


19 


xm. 


XIV. 


XIV. 


XI. 


20 


XII. 


XIII. 


XIII. 


X. 


21 


XL 


XII. 


XII. 


IX. 


22 


X. 


XI. 


XI. 


vni. 


28 


IX. 


X. 


X. 


VII. 


24 


VIII. 


IX. 


IX. 


VI. 


25 


VII. 


VIII. 


VIII. 


V. 


26 


VI. 


VII. 


VII. 


IV. 


27 


V. 


VI. 


VI. 


III. 


28 


IV. 


V. 


V. 


Prid. Kal. 


29 


m. 


IV. 


IV. 


Martii. 


30 


Prid. Kal. 
men. seq. 


III. 


ni. 




81 




Prid. KaL 
men. seq. 


Prid. KaL 
men. seq. 





* The word Calendar is derived from KalendoB, or the first division o 
Roman month, in which those days on which it was lawful to transact bi 
were marked by the Pontifex Maxim us, and called the "fasti Kalend 
whilst those on which buuness might not be transacted were known t 
" dks nefoitu^ 
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OUTLINES 

OF 

THE HISTORY OF ROME- 



CHAPTEK I. 

LBOENDAHY HISTOBY FROM THE FOUNDATION OF THE CITY 
TO THE ABOLITION OF ROYALTY. 

cognphical position of Rome — Legendftry nature of iu early history — Fall of 
Tn>y — ArriTal of ^ncas in Italy — His reception by Latinus — Quarrels between 
the lettlers and the natives — War between ^neas and Latinns — Defeat and 
^«sth of the latter — Foundation of Lavinium — Battle of the Nomidut-^ 
I^saths of Tumns and iEneas — Foundation of Alba Longa— Succession of 
AlWa kings — Numitor and Amulius — Birth of Romulus and Remus — Their 
<vly history — Circumstances connected with the foundation of Rome — Death 
^ Eemoa — Method adopted by Romulus for increasing the population — His 
Ctiailion of a b«dy politic — Want of female population— The ^ rape of the 
Sibiaes** — War of the Latins and Sabines against the Romans— Story of 
^vpeia — Restoration of peace — Amalgamation of the Romans and Babinet — 
Joint reign of T. Tutius and Romulus — Remodelling of the constitution — 
J)wQi of Tatius — Sole reign of Romulus — His ** assumption ** — Sketch of the 
^lillitution established by him — Interregnum — Election of Numa Pompilius as 
Ibhmn— His character, institutions, and death — Short interregnum — Election of 
2«UBt Hostilius — His cliaracter — War with the Albans — Combat between the 
2«Hii and the Curiatii — Revolt of the Fidenates — Treachery of Mettius 
V^lMias — Overthrow of the Fidenates— Punishment of Fufetius — Demolition 
^ 4IW — Transfer of its inhabitants to Rome — Overthrow of the Sabines and 
'•ilMtines — General peace— Improvements in the city — Death of the king — 
-Acspision of Ancus Maxiius — His character and institutions — His war with 
^MlAtins, improvements of the city, and death— Arrival of L. Tarquinius at 
^■•6 Means taken by him to secure the throne — His election as king — His 
^•iBke acfaieveroenta — His alterations in the constitution — His improvements 
^ tiM dty — Birth of Servius Tullius — Miracles related concerning him — 
jy lws y of the Martii at the favour shown him by the king — Murder of 
'Wiainitts — Stratagem of the queen — Accession of Servius Tullius — Hia 
^vneter — Overthrow of the Veientines and Etruscans — Enlnx^etnenX. o^, v^^ 
*^fWTen»ent» in the city — Important alterations in the con«\il\it\oTx — ^\aXXv^- 
^^t of the ** comitia ccDlumtA **— League vrith the lAtiia wvdi ^fi^itvaeA— 



8 HI8T0BT OF BOME. 

Marriage and crimes of the king'* son* — Conspiracy of Lucius Tarquiniui 
and Tullia afrainst him — His murder, and tho seizure of the throne by L. 
Tarquinius — Ilis character and measures — The story of Ucrdunius — Rome 
declared the head of the Latin league — The revolt of Gabii — Its reduction- 
Various military successes of the Romans — Building of tlie Capitoline temple 
— Story of the ^ Sibylline Books *' — Brutus sent to consult tho oracle — The 
Siego of Ardea — The story of Lucrctia — Behaviour of L. J. Brutus — Flight of 
the Tarquir.ii — Murder of Scxtus Tarquinius — Truce with Ardea— Bnitui 
and CoUatinus elected chief magisiratea — Re-enactment of the laws of 8. Tullivs 
— Retirement of CoUatinus — P. Valerius elected chief magistrate—Plot at 
Rome in favour of the Tarquinii — Discovery of tho conspiracy and execution of 
the conspirators — Confiscation of the property of the royal fiimily — Attack of 
the allies of Tarquinius Superbus upon the Romans — Death of Brutut— 
Overthrow of the allies — Triumph of Valerius — His laws — Spurius Lucreliai 
made chief n»gisU»te — Uis death — M. H. Pulvillus elected in hit stead- 
Dedication of tho Capitoline temple — Valerius re-elected chief magistrate— 
His census — Fresh attempts of the Tarquinii — The war with Porsena— 
Horatius Cocles — Caius Mucius — Pej^ with Porsena — Story of CloDlia— 
Friendship between the Romans and Etruscans — War with tho Sabines— 
Successes of Valerius — His election to the chief magistracy for the foarA 
time— Further triumphs of Valoiina over the Sabines — His death — Finsl 
attempt of the Tarquinii — Battle of the Lake Regillus — Victory of the 
Romana — Flight and death of Tarquinius Superbus — Ultimate extinction of 
royalty. 

£oM£, that " eternal city " whose annals have been so remarkable 
from the earliest period of her history down to the present time, 
lies on the fertile peninsula of Italy, on the south bank of the ri?er 
Tiber, in 12° %f 40* of east longitude from Greenwich, and 41° 58' 
54'' of north latitude, at a distance of about seventeen miles from 
the sea. In the most ancient times the whole of Italy was divided 
into several provinces or states, each under a different name } and 
that in which Rome was situated was called Latium, whilst its 
inhabitants were styled the Latim, or I^atins. Latium itself was a 
low-lying plain, occupying that tract of country which is now known 
as the <* Campagna di Eoma ; " and was bounded on the north and 
east by £truria and the Sabines, on the south by Campania, and on 
the west by the lower or Tyrrhenian (now the Mediterranean) sea, 
upon which, at the mouth of the river Tiber, stood Ostia,* 
the port. 

A» the earlier periods of the history of Bome are enveloped in 
clouds of obscurity no less dense than those which surround the 
origin and primitive existence of so many other ancient cities, 
it will be most useful, perhaps, first to give those legendary 
statements with regard to her which have been handed down by 
the aneients themselves, and then proceed to an examination of 
these legends, with a view to the elucidation of the truths whicU 
are contained in them. 

* Tlie modem port of Rome ii Cmtk Vecchity and Ostk U two ailti Ihun tbtf 
set, aa sccount of the und which hu choked It up. 
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The earliest acHaouiits then ivbich we have of the Latins arise 
from the circumstances connected with the fall* of Troy [b.c. 1181]. 
Then it was, as we are told in the Greek legends, that ^Eneas, the 
son of Anohises by the goddess Venus,* and the husband of Creiisa, 
a daughter of Priam, king of Troy, seeing his native city enveloped 
in hostile flames, made his escape in the darkness of the night, and 
with his aged father on his back, his wife by his side, and leading 
by the hand his little son liilus (or as he is sometimes called, 
Ascanius), he succeeded in reaching the coast, and there, accompa- 
nied by a few faithful followers, embarked in a small vessel f to 
seek a new home elsewhere. After losing his wife and undergoing 
many wanderings and severe sufferings, in accordance with the 
behests of fate, he landed at length with a hundred of his com- 
panions on the Latin or Lavinian shores ; and as the course he had 
pursued was a westerly one, Italy was styled Hesperia J by the 
Greeks. It had been declared by an oracle to the wanderers that 
they should not find a settlement until they were compelled by 
hunger to eat their tables, and a quadruped should guide them to 
their abode. At the conclusion of their first meal after landing, they 
began to devour the flat oat-cakes which they had used as trenchers, 
which caused liilus to exclaim that they were eating their tables I 
They recognised the accomplishment of one part of the oracle, and 
immediately proceeded to offer up a sacrifice of thanksgiving. The 
vi(^m, which was a pregnant white sow, escaped, and was followed 
by iBneas and his oonurades until she lay down and gave birth to 
thirty young ones, upon which ^neas, recognising the second part 
of the Oracle as having been fulfilled, prepared to build a city. He 
was moreover strengthened in his resolve by a voice from a neigh- 
bouring wood, which exclaimed, that " in as many years as the sow 
had farrowed young ones his descendants should remove to a better 
locality," and that *' they should ultimately found a city of whose 
empire and renown there should be no end." He called his new 
dty Troy, in grateful remembrance of his native city, and here he 
remained for three years, when the following circumstances caused 
him to remove from his habitation. The king of the country, 
whose name was Latinns (and who was descended from Evander,§ a 

* Tanus wm of oourse favourable to the Trojans on account of tlie preference 
»hown to her by Paris, the son of Priam, in his assigning to her the '* apple of 
discord** aa the prize of beauty against Juno and Minerva. 

i* Some authors assert that he first retired to Mount Ida, and there built twenty 
ihifM, whilst others maintain that he never left the country at all. 

i From *E<nrepo$ [Hespei'vs]^ " the evening star," which appears in the west. 
See Virgil IMn, U 634], who says that it was called Italia from a prince named 
Italus. 

I Evwidor if wdd to hav* been the civihaer of It&ly, «i^ \.o\wi^\^«\n<&^ 
Heicalw Jdad!/ when be cume to Latiaou See Ovitfs "PwW, \o ^^^ » ^« ^*^* 
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prince who had emigrated from Arcadia), had, upon the first 
landing of the strangers, received them very hospitably, and granted 
them a portion of land, consisting of seven jugera* or acres, to each 
man. Disputes, however, soon commenced between the colonists 
and the inhabitants of the country, and the former began to ravage 
the lands of the latter, and killed a favourite stag belonging to the 
king. Hereupon Latinus, aided by his ally Tunius, prince of the 
Eutuli of Ardea, attacked the marauders, but was defeated and 
slain, whilst his citadel Laurentum, and his daughter Lavinia fell 
into the hands of the conquerors, ^neas married Lavinia, and 
retiring a little way into the interior, he there built a new city, to 
which, in honour of his wife, he gave the name of Laviniam. 
Scarcely, however, was the task completed, when he was forced to 
take the field against his old enemy Turnus, who was aided by 
Mezentius, king of Crere, in Etruria. A battle took place on the 
banks of the river Nuraicius, in which, although Turnus was slain, 
the Latins were defeated, and iEneas fell, or (as liilns asserted), was 
taken up to heaven, while other accounts affirm that he plunged 
into the Numicius, and became a river god. It is, however, agrtcd 
on all hands that he was never seen again after the battle, and the 
Latins, who performed yearly sacrifices in his honour, worshipped 
him under the name of " Jupiter Indiges." Mezentius once more 
attacked Lavinium, but was repulsed and slain by liilus, who, when 
the thirty years signified by the oracle had expired, led his people 
more inland, and beneath the ridge of a mountain built a city oallcd 
Alba Longa, or " the long white city," which was intended by its 
founder to become the dwelling-place of the united Latins and 
Trojans. The " Penates," or household gods of the latter, however, 
were averse to quitting their accustomed abodes, and although they 
had been conveyed to Alba Jjonga, they were found, we are told, 
the next morning restored to their ancient shrines in the temple at 
Lavinium. The new city soon became so powerful, that the thirty 
towns of which the old Latin confederation originally consisted, 
were believed to have been her colonies, and the descendants of 
" the pious iEneas " reigned there in security for many centuries, 
lulus was succeeded by Silvius, from whom were descended several 
kings,! until at length the brothers Numitor and Amulius ascended 
the throne, being the twelfth in direct descent from ^neas* 
Amulius, the younger brother, soon deposed the elder; and ifl 
order to secure the crown for ever to himself, he caused Numitor*» 
son to be put to death, and made his daughter Silvia a Vestal 

* The;u5r«*M»i contained 28,800 square feet. 
+ The names given to these kings hy Livy arc, Silvius, iEncas, Latinos, Alb^ 
AtjB, Capjs^ Capetus, Tiberinus, Agrippa, Romulus, Aventinos, and Procat. 
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virgin ; an act by which he imposed upon her an oath of perpetual 
maidenhood. Mars, however, encountered her in a sacred grove as 
she went to draw water for the sacrifiee of the goddess, and the 
result of this interview was, that she bare him twin sons, whom 
Amulius ordered to be thrown into the Tiber, whilst he condemned 
their guilty mother to a similar fate in the Anio, where she became 
the wife of the river god. ♦ 

The Tiber happened at this period to have overflowed its banks, 
and the basket in which the infants lay having been purposely placed 
by the servants of Amulius at a distance from the rapid current of 
the main stream, it drifted gently along the shallows, until it rested 
under a wild fig-tree at the foot of the Palatine hill,* which, under 
the name of the " Euminal fig-tree," was held sacred for many 
succeeding generations. A she-wolf that had come to the spot to 
slake her thirst, pitying the wailings of the unhappy infants, suckled 
them at her teats ; and when they grew older a woodpecker, the bird 
sacred to Mars, brought them food to the cavern whither the wolf 
had conveyed them. It so happened that Faustulus, the herdsman of 
Amulius, one day in going his rounds, tracked the wolf to her lair, 
and there discovering the children, he took them home to his wife^ 
Acca Larentia, who brought them up with her own twelve sons, 
and gave them the names of Eomulus and Eemus. The yotmg 
men grew up models of manly strength, beauty and courage, and 
being brought up together with their foster-brothers as herdsmen, 
they were often engaged in repelling the attacks of the robbers by 
whom the surrounding country was infested, and not unfrequently 
quarrels would arise between them and the neighbouring shepherds 
upon the rights of pasturage and the folding of cattle, or other 
similar matters. It so chanced that one day when Eomulus was 
at Csecina, a town beyond the Anio, a dispute arose between the 
shepherds,' amongst whom he and his brother Eemus dwelt on the 
Palatine, and those of Numilor, who pastured their flocks on the 
contiguous hill of the Aventine. Outrages were committed on 
either side, but at length Eemus was seized and carried before 
Numitor. He was questioned as to his previous life, and his 
answers gave Numitor reason to think that he was his grandson. 
His courage and appearance gave a colour to this supposition, and 
upon Eomulus coming up with a band of his comrades to rescue 
his brother by force, the twins were recognised by their grandfather, 
who related to them the sad story of their birth and of his own 
wrongs. Exasperated by the statement, they vowed vengeance 

* The names of the seven hills upon which Rome was huilt were as follows : — 
the Palatine in the centre ; then the Capitoline, the Quirinal, the Viminal^ th^ 
Eiquilme, the Csslian, and the Aventine ; the Qumnai oiii^ v\\« ks^\i\I\Tv«\^€\&%\.^ 
the north and south; the Jauiculum was on the Tuacan «\.^q oi >}[iQT^^^. 
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•gainst the utnrper; Alba was surprised, Amulius daiii, md 
Numitor placed upon the throne of which he had been so nnjnst^ 
deprired. The young men then went forth to found a city for them- 
aehes, but at the shepherds amongst whom they dwelt had made 
them their chiefs, each with equal authority, a strife arose between 
the brothers as to the spot upon which the city should be bmh; 
and also, as to which of the two should give it a name. At length 
they agreed that the point should be decided by augury, or a sign 
to be given by the flight of birds, a method of divining very eommon 
among the ancients. Accordingly, the brothers at even-tide took 
their seats, Eomulus on the Palatine, and Keraus on the Aventme 
hill, in order to observe the heavens.* They maintained their 
respective positions all through the night. At day-break, six 
vultures appeared to Ecmus, and scarcely had the fact been 
announced to Bomulus, when twelve vultures appeared to him, and 
the augurs, on account of the number of the birds he had seen, 
declared the omen to be in his favour. He immediately, therefore, 
began to trace out the boundaries of his new city on the eleventh 
day before the kalends of May (corresponding with our 21st ol 
April) B.C. 753,f and performe<l this ceremony by yoking a bull and 
a heifer to a i)lough, and drawing a furrow where the walls were tc 
be, but having it lifted up when it arrive4 at the spots designated 
for the gates ; for the track of the plough was considered holy, 
and therefore unless it had been discontinued at the gates, nothing 
unclean or profane could ever have entered into the city. Thuf 
Bomulus marked out a square space, and the day on which th( 
walls were commenced was the day sacred to Pales, the goddess ol 
shepherds, and therefore peculiarly appropriate to the founding of ( 
city of shepherds ; hence it was kept as a yearly festival under th( 
name of the " Palilia," as long as the religion of ancient Rome con 
tinned. The walls had only reached a very inconsiderable height 
when Eemus, as if in scorn, leaped over them, and was immediateh 
struck dead by Celer, the captain of the horsemen, who was super 
intending the works ; or, as others maintain, by Komulus himself 
who said as he desdt the fatal blow, " Thus perish he who ever dare: 
to leap over my walls." Whoever was the author of the deed, thi 
king was seized with remorse for the murder, and a pestileno 
was sent upon the city until he ordained a festival called tin 

* In these obtcnrations certain quarters in the heaven were marked out by tL 
lUuits, or augur's staff, as those in which the birds must appear, and the lituu 
used by Romulus on this occasion was long preserved in the chapel of the Saliai 
priests, where it was found among the ashes even after the burning of the city b; 
the Gaula. See Cicero de Div., L 17. 

f This is the date assigned to it by the Capitoline mtfblM. According t 
Cato it took place 761, and to Yarro 754, m.c 
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Eemnm " or " Lemuria,'' to i^peaso the fnanes, or shade of his 
rgther. 

We are not informed by ancient tradition how far the territory 
mnd the city at this remote period was considered as actually 
slonging to it» bat that there must have been some circnmjacent 
ind regarded as an appurtenance to it is proved by the fact, that 
jomulus constituted his twelve foster-brothers into a sacred college 
Oder the title of Fratrei Arvalea^ or ** brethren of the fields," and 
leir duty it was to oiroumambulata the lands and to offer up sacri- 
oet for its fruitfulness ; a ceremony which, under the name of 
le jimbarvalia, or, " going round the fields," existed even down 
) the reign of Tiberius.* 

As the new oity was but thinly populated, Bomulus gave ready 
dmission to any who chose to betake themselves thither; and 
IS marked out a grove on the side of the Capitoline hill as an 
sylum for any insolvent debtors, criminals, or runaway slaves 
vko might flee to it. In this way the male population soon 
Mgsn to increase rapidly, and from such an heterogeneous assembly 
i was that Bomulus made his first attempt at the formation 
i a body politic I Those of the people who could lay any claim 
io free or noble blood were styled "Patricians,'* and were ad- 
mitted to a share in the government, whilst a select number of one 
bndred of these styled " Senators,*' or " Fathers," were formed 
into a body to act as state advisers with the king. Of this senate 
ten were of higher rank than the rest, and formed the privy 
xmacil, while to one,t the chief of all, the care of the city was 
JDtnisied whenever the king should be absent from it. The body 
if the people, under the name of the pleba, or plebeians, was subject 
the king and the patricians, and each member of the *' plebs," to- 
iskher with his family and household, was attached to some patrician 
s his soperior lord ; the patrician being bound to protect and 
Idend the plebeian in all cases of his need, and the plebeian to 
erre the patiidan in war, to help to portion his daughters, and to 
isy taxes for the lands which he held under him, and for the pro- 
sotioQ he received in times of peace. The names by which these 
<wo oUsset were respectively called, in co-relation to each other, 
roe those of ptUron and elient, and the ties which subsisted be- 
'Ween them were both numerous and important.^ 

* At this period, wt an told by Stnbo, the ** fVatres '* went ts far as betireen 
be tud six miles along the road towards Alba, as if tradition had handed this 
^Mm ss the limit of the territory belonging to the ancient city. 

t Tacitus (Ann. ri. 11), tells us that Dcnter Romulius was the indiyidual 
v^ whom this honouiuble office first devolved. 

; Ob this point see Smith'a IHeiumary of Oreek and HeiMm AiOv^V^Vft^ 
VMkr the iiwds "* PattoDut'* and « Clieni.^' 
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Although, however, the body politic had thus been constituted 1 
Bomulus, and a certain degree of order introduced, the new city w 
regarded by the neighbouring peoples as nothing but the rui 
dwelling-place of a body of outlaws and rufiians, all associatit 
with whom was carefully to be avoided. Thus, when Homulus se 
ambassadors to the surrounding towns, proposing treaties of ami 
and intermarriage — ^the population of Home consisting abnost entire 
of men — his offers were treated with disdain, ami his messenge 
driven out with insults. Under these circumstances the king pe 
ceived that it would be necessary to have recourse to artifice 
order to accomplish his purpose, and in the fourth month from tl 
foundation of the city he proclaimed a festival in honour of tl 
god Consus, to which he invited the inhabitants from all tl 
neighbouring towns. Latins, Sabines, and the natives of tl 
country beyond the Anio, flocked to the games, accompanied I 
their wives and daughters. At a given signal, whilst all eyes we 
intent upon the show, the Boman youths rushed with drawn swon 
upon the assembled virgins and bore several of them forcibly awa 
whilst their parents fled in dismay, vowing vengeance for the wroi 
which they had suffered. The Latin towns of Csenina, Antemu 
and Crustumerium, impatient at the delay of the Sabines in attackii 
the aggressors, took up arms singly against them, but were one 
one defeated. Eomulus slew Acron, the king of Ceenina, wi 
his own hand, and, having despoiled the corpse of its armour, 
carried the latter in triumph in(o the city and there dedicated it 
the SpoUa Opima, or ** wealthy spoils,** to Jupiter, whom he hen 
sumamed Ferelrius, or *' the spoil-bearer,*' whilst, at the sai 
time, he marked out a space for a temple to the god under tl 
appellation, and made a decree that whenever a Koman gene: 
should, with his own hand, slay and despoil the leader of t 
enemy, he should hang up the spoils under the same name and 
sacred to the same god, and in this very temple. 

At length Titus Tatius, king of the Cluirites, (so called from 1 
Sabine town of Cures), led his forces against the Eomans, who 1 
strongly fortified the top of the hill, which was then called 1 
Saturnian hill, but, in after times, the*Capitoline. Hither the besie^ 
betook themselves while the enemy ravaged the fields : but Tarp< 
the daughter of the conmiander of the fortress, from whon> part 
the hill afterwards received its name, dazzled by the golden coll 
and armlets worn by the Sabines, undertook, if they would g 
her those bracelets only which they wore upon their left arms, 
open to them the fortress gates by night. This they willin, 
promised to do, and she, for her part, faithfully fulfilled her co 
pact. But when she claimed her reward, the Sabines tlirew on 1 
their shields (the handles of which encircled their left wrists after i 
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manner of bracelets), and the traitress expired beneath their weight. 
The Sabines were thus in possession of the fort, but, confident in 
their strength, came down the next day to attack the Homans 
in the swampy ground that lay between the hill they occupied 
and Palatine — ^in the place where the forum^ or place of public 
assembly ailerwards stood. A battle ensued in which the result was 
long dubious. At one time the Sabines obtained the superiority, 
when Bomulus TOwed a temple to Jupiter, under his name of 
Stator, or " the flight-stayer," and immediately the Eomans, who 
were retreating before the foe, rallied, and the Sabines, in their 
torn, gare way. Thus matters remained for many days, until at 
length, on one occasion, when both armies were resting* from their 
wadare, the Sabine women who had been carried off, and were now 
the wedded wives of their Homan captors, went out, headed by 
Hersilia, the wife of Bomulus, and besought their husbands on the 
one side, and their fathers on the other, to cease from the wretched 
strife.* Their prayer was granted, a treaty of amity and alliance 
was made ; Homnlus and Tatins were to be joint sovereigns of the 
QDited people, and the Bomans were henceforth to take the name 
of duirites. 

The senate, moreover, was doubled by the addition of a 
biffldred Sabines, and the whole nation divided into the three 
tiihes of the Bamnes, Titienses, and Luceres. Of these, the 
Samnes are generally supposed to have derived tlieu- name 
from Romulus, the Titienses from Titus Tatius, and the Luceres 
from the Tuscan Lucumo,f who was an ally of Bomulus in 
tiie battle against the Sabines. Each of these three tribes was 
difided into ten curiae, and to each of the thirty curiae names 
were given from the Sabine women, through whose intervention 
the peace had been concluded. From these matrons, also, certain 
eastoma, which were always held sacred among the Bomans, had 
their origin, such as that by which a bride was lifted over the 
threshold of her newly-married husband's house, as if she were 
being carried there by force, and some other ceremonies which 
belong rather to the study of popular antiquities than to that of 
btttory. Moreover, the religious worship of the two nations 
became in a manner identified ; and Cicero teUs us that the games of 
tbe Circus Maximus reminded the people of the Consualia at 
which the Sabine virgins had been carried off, whilst the Matro- 
naha, as we are informed by Ovid, was a festival which annually 

* Tho common aocount ii, thafc they rushed hetween the armies whilst the/ 
vtre fighting. 

t Tho word " Lucumo," although plainly a foreign title of distinction, "^^^k 
sften adopted hj the Romans as a proper name. See SraiUCt DictViiM].r\| ^ 
^nti^tm, under the wordi "Pttricii " and " Tribus.*' 
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kept up the recollection of the peace which had been thus effisetod 
at this early period. Romulus and Tatiue undertook only one war 
together, and that was against the Latin town of Camerium, which 
was soon reduced, and its inhabitants admitted into the rights of 
citizenship at Home, whilst those of the Eomans who were so 
inclined, were allowed to go and settle there. Soon after this, 
Tatius was killed at a national sacrifice at Lavinium because he 
had refused satisfaction to the Lauren tines, whose ambassadors, 
when they went to Rome, had been ill-treated by some of hig kins- 
men. He was buried with great solemnity on the Aventine, and 
henceforth Jlomulus reigned alone. He is said to have oyeroome 
the people of Fidenae and Veii, and to have planted a colony in 
the former of these places, while to the latter he granted a truce for 
a hundred years. 

At length, having established peace and prosperity in his dty, 
as he was one day reviewing his people in the Falm Caprea, or 
" p:oat's marsh," a storm and thick darkness came on; the people 
fled for safety, whilst Mars descended in a chariot of fire, and bore 
off his son to the mansions of the gods above. This popular 
belief was strengthened by a legend, which asserted, that after his 
translation, the king himself appeared to Proculus Julius, as he 
journeyed from Alba, and bade him assure the Romans that tbej 
should become the lords of the world, and that he himself would 
ever be favourable to them, under the title of their god Quirinus, 
a nninc by which he was ever afterwards worshipped at the festival 
of the (iuirinalia which were held in his honour on 17th February.* 

]{onuilus reigned thirty-seven years, and to him was ascribed the 
origin of all the civil, social, religious and military institutions of 
ancient Rome. His ranging of the people under distinct orders 
and tribes has already been noticed, as also has his distribution of 
the latter into the "curia)"; it now, therefore, only remains to 
observe that each curia was divided into ten Rentes, or houses, that 
each Irll^e was ])resided over by its tribunus, or president, each curia 
by its cmo, and each of the ten f/entes by its d^cimus curio, or 
(lecurlo. With regard to the military establishment, as war and 
ngriculture were the only employments which Romulus permitted, 
the whole male population was included in one legion, which 
orii2:inally consisted of 3000 foot and 300 horse soldiers. In 
addition to these there was a body-guard of 300 young men, 
superior to the other horsemen in rank and wealth, who were 
en]])lovcd to be constantly about the person of the king. These 

* His "translation," however^ was generally believed to have taken place on 
the noucs of Quintilis, the day answering to our 7th July. See Ovid's Ftuti, ii. 
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fere called the *' eeleres," and from them the body of the '* eqnites '* 
»r knights, afterwards sprang. It appears that one hundred of 
hem were selected from each tribe, as their centuries bore the 
ame names as the tribes. 

Besides these institutions, Bomulus also enacted sereral eivil 
nd religious laws; he gave vast authority to parents over 
hildren, made maniage a religious ceremony, and invoked the 
lYOur of heaven on. all solem occasions by auspices and auguries, 
^hus he was regarded by the Bomans as the founder of all their most 
nportant and time-honoured observances, and was ever venerated 
y them not only as the first, but the greatest of their kings. 
Lfter the assumption of Bomulus, Borne was without a king for a 
car, the senators acting as chief rulers of the state, most probably 
ccording to the following plan. The whole senate was divided 
ito decuria, or bodies of ten, each having in it a senator of supe- 
[or rank to the rest, and each decuria holding the supreme power 
3r five days, the chief senator being attended by the lictora * and 
he insignia of office, and being styled the inter-rex, or ** between 

ing." 

At length it was determined that another king should be chosen, 
ut a dispute arose as to whether he should be a Boman or a 
labine, until it was ultimately decided that one nation should select 

king out of the other. Accordingly, as the last king had been a 
loman, the Bomans declared in favour of Numa Pompilius, a Sabine, 
f the town of Cures, and the son-in-law of T. Tatius, a man dis- 
inguished for his prudence and piety, and the pupil, according to 
ome authorities, of the Greek sage Pythagoras. He ascended the 
hrone B.C. 715, and his first act was to assiure to each citizen that 
portion of the public land which was justly and properly his own, 
iud for this purpose he placed at the boundaries of each, a statue 
\f the god Termm^Syf and instituted a solemn festival in his honour 
o be held on 23rd February } annually, under the name of the 
• Terminalia." Numa also consecrated a temple to " Good-faith," 
md applied his attention generally to matters of religion ; and thus 
IS Bomulus had rendered himself popular by his civil and military 
nstitutions, so also did the new king, by the various religious rites 
md ceremonies which he established among the people. He divided 
the priesthood into regular orders, giving the supreme authority over 

* The lictora (from UgatoreSf or *' binders ") were Berjeants Vfho attended the 
cWef magistrate, bearing axes tied up in bundles of rods which were called the 
'* faices.** It was their duty to apprehend criminals, &c See Smith's DicHortary 
0/ Greek and Jtonum Antiquities, 

t Compare with this as under the old Mosaic dispensatioDi Deut. six., 14% 
and xxYil, 17 ; Prov. xxii., 28, and Job xxiv., 2. 

t This was the last day of the ancient year. 
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kept up the recollection of the peace which had been thna eflbcM 
at this early period. Romulus and Tatius undertook only one war 
together, and that was np^ainst the Latin town of Camerium, which 
was soon reduced, and its inhabitants admitted into the rights of 
citizenship at Home, whilst those of the Romans who were so 
inclined, were allowed to go and s'ettle there. Soon after this, 
Tatius wns killed at a national sacrifice at Lavinium becaase he 
had refused satisfaction to the Laurentincs, whose ambasssdorSi 
when they went to Rome, had been ill-treated by some of his kins- 
men. He was buried with great solemnity on the Aventine, and 
henceforth J^omulus reigned alone. He is said to have overoome 
the people of Fidenro and Veii, and to have planted a colony in 
the former of these places, while to the latter he granted a truce for 
a hundred years. 

At length, having established peace and prosperity in his city, 
as he was one day reviewing his people in the Pains Caprea, or 
" goat's marsh," a storm and thick darkness came on ; the people 
fled for safety, whilst Mars descended in a chariot of fire, and bore 
off his son to the mansions of the gods above. This popolar 
belief was strengthened by a legend, which asserted, that afler his 
translation, the king himself appeared to Proculus Julius, as he 
journeyed from Alba, and bade him assure the Romans that they 
should become the lords of the world, and that he himself would 
ever be favourable to them, under the title of their god Quirinus, 
a name by which he was ever afterwards worshipped at the festival 
of the Quirinalia which were held in his honour on 17th February.* 

Romulus reigned thirty-seven years, and to him was ascribed the 
origin of all the civil, social, religious and military institutions of 
ancient Rome. His ranging of the people under distinct orders 
and tribes has already been noticed, as also has his distribution of 
the latter into the "curiaB**; it now, therefore, only remains to 
observe that each curia was divided into ten gentes, or houses, that 
each tribe was presided over by its tribunus, or president, each cvria 
by its curio, and each of the ten petifes by its decimus curio, or 
decurio. With regard to the military establishment, as war and 
agriculture were the only employments which Romulus permitted, 
the whole male population was included in one legion, which 
originally consisted of 8000 foot and 800 horse soldiers. In 
addition to these there was a body-guard of 800 young men, 
superior to the other horsemen in rank and wealth, who were 
employed to be constantly about the person of the king. These 

• His ** translation,*' howerer^ was generally belierod to bar© taken place on 
the nones of Quintilis, the day answering to our 7th July. See Ovid's ^aiti, it 
491, et 960, 
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were called the *' eeleres/' and from them the body of the ** eqnitee '* 
or knights, afterwards sprang. It appears that one hundred of 
them were selected from each tribe, as their centuries bore the 
same names as the tribes. 

Besides these institutions, Bomulus also enacted sereral eivil 
and religious laws; he gave vast authority to parents over 
diildren, made maniage a religious ceremony, and invoked the 
favour of heaven on. all solem occasions by auspices and auguries. 
Thus he was regarded by the Bomans as the founder of all their most 
important and time-honoured observances, and was ever venerated 
by them not only as the first, but the greatest of their kings, 
/liter the assumption of Romulus, Home was without a king for a 
year, the senators acting as chief rulers of the state, most probably 
according to the following plan. The whole senate was divided 
into decwrug, or bodies of ten, each baring in it a senator of supe- 
rior rank to the rest, and each decuria holding the supreme power 
for five days, the chief senator being attended by the lictora * and 
the insignia of office, and being styled the inter-rex, or " between 

king." 

At length it was determined that another king should be chosen, 
Imt a diepnte arose as to whether he should be a Boman or a 
Sabine, imtil it was ultimately decided that one nation should select 
a king out of the other. Accordingly, as the last king had been a 
Boman, the Bomans declared in favour of Numa Pompilius, a Sabine, 
of the town of Cures, and the son-in-law of T. Tatius, a man dis- 
&iguished for his prudence and piety, and the pupil, according to 
some authorities, of the Greek sage Pythagoras. He ascended the 
throne B.C. 715, and his first act was to assure to each citizen that 
portion of the public land which was justly and properly his own, 
and for this purpose he placed at the boundaries of each, a statue 
of the god T(grminuBy\ and instituted a solemn festival in Ids honour 
to be held on 28rd February } annually, under the name of the 
"Terminalia." Numa also consecrated a temple to " Grood-faith," 
and applied his attention generally to matters of religion ; and thus 
as Bomolua had rendered himself popular by his civil and military 
imiitutions, so also did the new kmg, by the various religious rites 
and ceremonies which he established among the people. He dirided 
the priesthood into regular orders, giving the supreme authority over 

• The lictors (from liffatoretf or *' binden **) were Berjeftnts who attended the 
diief inafittrite, bearing axes tied up in bundlet of rods which were called the 
"faieet.** It was their duty to apprehend criminals, &e. See Smith's DicHonary 
of Ortek and Jtoman AiUi^Uits, 

t Compare with this as under the old Mosaic dispesiatioDi Deut. ziz.| 14« 
»ad xxriU, 17 ; Prov. xxii., 28, and Job xxiv., 2, 

X This was the last daj of the ancient ytw. 
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the whole body to the Pont\fex Maximus, or " chief priest." He 
re-modelled, or, according to Li?y, instituted the College of Augun ; 
made the worship of Vesta more sacred, and the duties of a Vestal 
virgin more stringent and yet more honourable. Moreover, ho 
appointed the Flamens, or priests of the three great national gods, 
Jupiter, Mars, and Quirinus, and the Salii, or dancing priests of 
Mars, who were twelve youths selected from the noblest families, 
and who, on the 1st March annually, went through the city equipped 
in the ancient military garb and accoutrements, singing and dancing 
in honour of the god. Numa also built the temple of Janus, whick 
was kept open in time of war, and shut when the Bomans were at 
peace. Several stories are told of the especial favour of heaven 
having been granted to the pious king. Once, when a dangerous 
storm visited the city, he obtained instructions from the rural godi, 
Ficus and Faunus, as to how Jupiter was to be invoked, and he 
succeeded in inducing the god to leave heaven, and to desccDcl 
upon the Aventine hill, whence he was worshipped as Jupiter Elidua, 
or the " Drawn-forth." Upon another occasion during a pesti- 
lence a shield, to which he gave the name of **ancU^,'* fell from 
heaven before the king, whereupon the pestilence was stayed, and 
an assurance given that the empire should endure so long as that 
shield should remain in the hands of the Bomans. In consequence 
of this, Numa had facsimiles made of it, which, together with the 
original, were entrusted to the Salii for safe custody, and were 
carried by them in their sacred processions. Amongst other im- 
provements likewise ascribed to Numa, was a reformation of the 
calendar. He is said to have made the year and the mouth corres- 
pond with the periodical cycle of the sun and moon, and to have 
added January and February to the year, which before his time 
consisted of ten months only. In originating and carrying out all 
these matters Numa was assisted and advised by the Camena or 
nymph Egeria, by whom he was beloved, and whom he visited in a 
grotto, in a sacred and solemu grove. She it was who instructed 
him in the mysteries of the worsliip of the gods, and inspired him 
with awe and veneration for the religion which he promulgated 
amongst his subjects. After a peaceful reign of thirty-nine years 
Numa, in favour with the gods and men, fell asleep, full of years and 
honours, having been bom, according to an old tradition, on the 
very day that Home was founded, and being the last survivor of 
those who had seen the origin of the city. 

A short interregnum intervened between the death of Numa and 
the election of his successor Tullus liostiiius. The new monarch 
was the grandson of Hostus Hostilius, a noble lioman, who had 
behaved himself valiantly under Bomulus against the Sabines. H( 
was chosen king by an assembly of the people called the " Comitif 
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Guriata" at whicli they voted by their curiee, and as usual con« 
suited the auspices in order that his election might be valid. He 
ascended the throne b.o. 674, and since he resembled Romulus iu 
Ms fondness for military glory, it was not long before he found au 
occasion for war. 

The Boman and the Alban peasantry had made mutual depreda- 
tions on each other's lands, and each sent envoys to their respective 
cities to demand satisfaction. The Alban ambassadors, flattered by 
the entertainment given to them by the Homan king, loitered in 
Borne, whilst the Bomans who had been at Alba for thirty days, 
returned without having received any satisfactory promise of 
redress. This being the case it was considered that the origin of 
the war rested with the Albans, inasmuch as they had refused the 
satisfaction which had been demanded of them, and it was a part 
of the law of nations at this period, never to commence a war 
before restitution had been sought previously by peaceable and 
amicable means. Accordingly the Albans, under their king Gluilius^ 
marched in a large body towards Borne, and encamped about five 
miles from the city, where they dug a trench which, under the 
name of the ** Cluilian ditch " long pointed out to posterity the spot 
where they took up their position. Cluilius, however, soon died, and 
Mettius Fufetius was chosen dictator^ or coounander-in-chief iu 
his place. 

The new leader, who was unwilling that more blood than was 
necessary should be spilt in deciding the quarrel, proposed that three 
champions should do battle for each side, and that that army should 
be deemed victorious whose champions vanquished their opponents. 
Tullas and the Bomans agreed to these terms, and as there were 
in each army three brothers bom at a birth, whose mothers, more- 
over, were sisters, it was resolved, with their own consent, that 
they should engage each other for the honour of their respective 
countries. 

The names given to these young men are those of the Horatii 
and the Guriatii ; but opinions are divided as to which of the two 
nations each of the families belonged; it is generally, however, 
believed that the Horatii were the Boman, and the Guriatii the Alban 
champions. Upon a given signal then, the brothers advanced from 
each side, while the two armies sat down in breathless expectation 
to watch the issue of the combat. The fight had not lasted long, 
when two of the Bomans were seen to fall dead on the field, and the 
Albans raised a shout of triumph, as if the victory were already 
secured to them. Although, however, two of the Horatii had 
fallen, the survivor was still uninjured, whilst all the three Guriatii 
had been severely wounded. Horatius, therefore, kuo^vc^^ \XNsi^\\fc 
could not oope with them collectively, feigned ^\^\.^ ^o 'OevaX. ^'a* *^ 
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Coriaiii pnrsaed him lingly he tarned round, and alayhi|; tlieB 
bj one, by this Btratagem secured the victory to the Bon 
When the dead on each side had been buried, Horatius, bei 
the spoils of the slain, marched into the city at the head oi 
troops. Just as he was entering by the Capene gate, he was 
by his sister, who had been betrothed to one of the Curiatii, 
reoognised the surooat of her lover, which she had herself vrro 
for him, in her brother's hand. At once perceiving what 
happened, she began to lament the fate of her promised bridegi 
with tears and loud lamentations, whilst Horatius, enraged at 
behaviour, plunged his sword into her bosom, exclaiming, a 
struck the fatal blow, ''Thus perish every Boman woman 
bewails an enemy of Bome." The murderer was tried for 
bloody deed by the two ordinary criminal judges, or duummri^ 
sentenced to be scourged and hung upon a tree. He app< 
however to the people, and as his father likewise pleaded ii 
behalf, he was, in consideration of this and the victory he so 1 
obtained, absolved from capital punishment, but condemned 
walk with his head covered under a gibbet, which was left stan 
for many years, and was known by the name of the " sis 
gibbet." After this, expiatory sacrifices were performed to 
manei of Horatia, and a tomb [raised to her on the spot ^ 
she fell. 

The Albans, although they had, according to their own a] 
ment, been forced to acknowledge the superiority of the Eon 
could not however brook the indignity of confessing t 
selves subject to another state, and they accordingly incited 
people of FidensB to revolt. This town had been colonise 
Bomans, who were now anxious to throw off allegiance to 
mother city, and ally themselves with their Tuscan neighbour 
Veientines. Mettiue Fufetius therefore promised them that if 
would take the field against the Bomans, he and all the A] 
would during the battle desert the Romans and go over to 
side. The Fidenates, relying upon this assurance, declared 
and being joined by their allies, the Veientines pitched their < 
at the spot where the Anio flows into the Tiber. Thither Ti 
having summoned the Albans to his standard, hastened to 
them, and when the adverse armies were drawn up in position 
Veientines were posted on the right, with the Romans opposi 
them, while the Fidenates were on the left facing the Albau fc 
The treachery or cowardice of Mettius now became fatal to 1 
who had trusted in him, for instead of going over to tlie Fidei 
as he had promised to do, he merely withdrew his forces fron 
Boman line, and having retired with them to the neighbouring 
stood qiiietly there, to watch the issue of the engagement. 
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Homans finding tliemselves thus exposed on the flank, sent to 
inform Tullus of the faet, but he declared that Mettius was acting 
by his orders ; at the same time however he was seriously alarmed, 
and vowed temples to Pavor and Pallor, "fear " and " paleness." 
An engagement soon took place, in which the Fidenates were routed, 
and the traitor Mettius, in order to conceal his own treachery, fell 
upon them as they were flying past his lines. The Veientines were 
also soon worsted, and many of them were drowned in attempting 
to swim across the river. When the battle was over, the Albans 
came down from the heights to offer their congratulations to the 
Romans upon the victory, and Tullus, who on that day pretended 
not to have noticed the treacherous and cowardly conduct of 
Mettius, received him kindly, and directed that a solemn sacrifice 
should be prepared for the following day. When the whole army 
was assembled to witness the performance of the sacred rites, 
Tullus addressed them, reproaching Mettius and the Albans for 
treachery, at the same time declaring his intention of putting the 
dictator to death, and removing the citizens of Alba to Rome. 
Mettius was accordingly seized, and bound to two four-horsed 
chariots which had been brought for the occasion. One of them 
was driven towards Rome, and the other towards Fidenae, and thus 
the traitor's body was literally dragged asunder ! In the mean- 
while a body of soldiers was sent to destroy Alba ; the walls were 
thrown down, the buildings demolished, and only the temples of 
the gods were left standing ; the inhabitants were transferred to 
Rome, where the Cselian hill was allotted to them as a dwelling- 
place, and some of their noblest families, such as those of the 
Tullii, the Servilii, the Cluinctii, and others, were admitted in 
the patrician order; whilst ten troops of cavalry which were 
raised from among them were promoted to the dignity of equitea, or 
« knights." 

The warlike king now engaged in hostilities against the Sabines 
on account of violence which they had offered to some Roman 
traders who had gone to attend the festival which was held 
annually in honour of the goddess Feronia at her temple at the 
foot of Mount Soractc. As the Sabines refused redress, a battle 
took place at a place called the "wicked wood," in which the 
Romans were victorious. As the contest, however, was severe, 
Tullus, during the engagement, vowed temples to the Sabine deities 
Saturn and Opis,* and engaged to double the number of the 
Salii, by which means the scale was turned in favour of the 
Romans. A truce was now made between the two people, and an 

* The fettivals of the SaiumaUa and Opcdia, vrhicli "wct^ <i^\%\y».\»,\ ^\. '^'^ 
close of each yeur, are supposed to have had their ongiii Itoxtv \\v\^ dTt\iitBsNa.\\K». 
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alliance was also concluded with the Latins, who are said to ka?e 
sent troops to protect Home while the king was absent with his army 
besieging some towns belonging to the Yeientines. At length 
these latter were also reduced to submission, and Tullus for a brief 
space enjoyed universal peace. During this time he built a curia, 
or senate-house, and enclosed the comitiumy or place for holding 
the public assemblies of the people. Towards the end of his reigo, 
the Alban deities manifested their wrath for the desertion of their 
city, and the consequent neglect of their worship, by sending a 
shower of hailstones which fell upon the Alban Mount. At the 
same time a pestilence visited the people, and a voice from 
heaven was heard commanding a solemn festival, which was kept 
for nine days, when the plague ceased. The king, however, had 
sickened during the period, and now gave himself up to supersti- 
tious fear. He endeavoured to propitiate Jupiter Elicius according 
to the directions given in some books left by Numa Pompilius, but 
erring in the performance of the ceremonies, he provoked the anger 
of the god, who sent forth his lightnings, which killed the king and 
burnt his house to the ground after he had reigned thirty-two 
years. 

The next king who was elected, was the son of a daughter 
of Numa Pompilius, a Sabine by birth, and named Ancus 
Martins. He ascended the throne B.C. 640, and resembled ia 
his character both Eomulus and his grandfather. He restored 
several religious rites which had been established by Numa, and 
caused the pontiffs to transcribe and hang up in public the various 
ordinances of the ceremonial law ; he is also said to have regulated 
the whole of the Fetial law,* i, e, the laws relating to heralds when 
employed between belligerent nations to treat on questions of peace 
and war. 

With regard to his warlike operations, Ancus, in the early part 
of his reign, attacked the Latins, who had made aggressions upoa 
the Boman territory, and took from them Politorium, Telleoa, 
Medullia, and several other towns ; and it is worthy of remark, 
that the history of this king is more trustworthy than that of any 
who preceded or followed him, inasmuch as it is less mixed up 
with fable and poetical legends. The city was also indebted to 
Ancus for various improvements. He added to it a new quarter 
on the Aventine hill, and in the valley between it and the Palatine, 

• The ceremonies connected with the law of heralds were held to be very 
iniportant. The chief of them when employed to go to treat of peace and warv 
wn« called the ** Paterpatratus," and after demanding redress for any injury, if i* 
were not granted within thirty-thiec days, he cast a spear into the enemy'' 
country and declared war in the name of the Romaa people. See JSmWi** 
Dictionary of Antiquities under the word " Fetiales." 
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e placed several thousands of the Latins whom he had re- 
loved from the towns just mentioned, and conferred upon them 
le rights of citizenship. He also fortified the Janiculum, a hill 
ring on the other side of the Tiber, after he had taken it from the 
eientines, and he joined it to the city by a wooden bridge, which 
as long known under the name of the Pons Sublicius, or *' bridge 
f piles." He also made a prison out of a quarry on the Capito- 
ne, founded the colony of Ostia, where was the port of Eome, and 
e added to its importance by working some salt mines which were 
iscoirered in the neighbourhood. He divided the lands he had 
iken in war amongst the citizens, and died, universally respected 
ad regretted after a useful reign of twenty-four years. 

Up to this time the kings of Bome had been alternately either 
lomans or Sabines, but the following circumstances now placed 
le sceptre in the hands of a foreigner. When Cypselus overthrew 
le oligarchic faction of the Bacchiades at Corinth [b.c. 659], a 
lember of the family named Demaratus emigrated to Tarquiuii, a 
ity of Etruria, and there settled as a merchant. In process of 
me he became exceedingly wealthy, married a lady of the country, 
ad left a son called Lucumo. He inherited his father's property 
ad took to wife a Tuscan woman of a noble family whose name was 
'anaquil. As she was of a haughty and ambitious temper, she 
aa very much annoyed that her husband was, as a foreigner, 
recluded by the Tuscan law from' holding any high oflBce in the 
late, and she accordingly persuaded him to leave Tarquinii in 
rder to push his fortune in Bome. All this occurred while Ancus 
isa on the throne, and as they were on their way, accompanied by 
large retinue, just as they had reached the smnmit of the Jaui- 
ttlum, and had obtained their first view of Bome, an eagle sud- 
lenly descended from the sky, bore off Lucumo's cap, and after 
levering about with it for some time in the air, replaced it again 
)a his head. Tanaquil, no less an adept in augury than the rest of 
he Etruscans (who were always renowned for their skill in this 
icience), embraced her huband and congratulated him on the bright 
srospects which the occurrence portended to them ; and, full of hope, 
ibey entered the gates by the Pons Sublicius, when Lucumo changed 
liis name to that of Lucius Tarquinius, and was, with his followers, 
idmitted to the freedom of the city. His liberality, superior 
education, and polished manners, soon brought him into the favour- 
ible notice both of the king and the people, and by the former he 
vas employed in many matters of grave importance, and ultimately, 
it his death, became the guardian of his son. 

No sooner had the late monarch breathed his last, than Tar- 
quinius began to aspire to the royal dignity, and« haL^iw^ ^^xtX. >^^ 
young Martii out hunting, he one day aummoii^ «a tM»eis^l ^ 
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the people and procured hit own election as king. Aa ha had 
rendered himself universally popular the senate confirmed the 
choice of the citizens, and Tarquiniua was thus placed upon the 
throne B.C. 616. He added one hundred more members to the 
senate, who took their seats under the name of the Patre* Minorum 
Gentium, or *' fathers of the lesser houses," as the original members 
were called Fatres Ma jorum Gentium, or '* fathers of the greater 
houses." Tliis done, the king undertook to repel the aggressions of 
the Latins, who, now that Ancus was dead, had made fresh incur- 
sions upon the Boman territory. He took from them Apiohe, 
Cameria, and Crustumerium ; recaptured Medullia, and, after re> 
ducing several of their other cities, passed beyond their borders 
and overcame the Mc^ who were in alliance with them. After 
this he returned to give battle to the Sabines, who, while he wm 
absent with his army, had crossed the Anio and ravaged the 
country up to the very walls of the city. They were with difficulty 
repulsed, and the year following made a simihir attempt, having 
crossed the river by a bridge of boats. The king, having perceived 
that his success against the Sabines was somewhat impeded by a 
want of cavalry, proposed to add three new centuries of knights, 
to be called after his own name, and that of some of his friends, to 
those which had been already established by Komulus and Tulloi 
Hostilius. He was forbidden, however, by the augur Attoi 
Naevius from making any alteration without having first obtained 
the permission of the gods to do so by means of the auspices. 
The king, thus opposed in his design, sought to put Naevius to open 
shame by causing the people to think slightly both of him and his 
art. He therefore asked him one day in public " whether that 
could be done which he was himself thinking of." The augur 
replied that it could. " Well then,'* said the monarch triumphan^y, 
" 1 was thinking whether you could cut this whetstone through 
with a razor," whereupon the augur, without vouchsafing an 
answer, took the whetstone from the hand of Tarquiniua and im« 
mediately cut it in two with the razor I The king, being thus 
forced to acknowledge the power and authority of the augur, gave 
up his project, merely doubling the numbers of the old equestrian 
centuries without making any alteration in their names. Tarquiniua 
also added two Vestal virgins to the four already consecrated ; and 
it is said that the first of them, who was put to death for breaking 
her vow of chastity, suflfered in his reign. During his war with 
the Sabines, Tarquiniua had wrested from them the town of 
CoUatia, and, having placed it in a strong garrison, made it over to 
his brother's son, Egerius, who, with his family, henceforth 
took the name of Collatinus. His own son also, a youth of 
fourteen, received, as a reward for slaying one of the foe with his 
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own hand, a pnrple^bordered robe and a hollow ball of gold,* to be 

worn round the neck ; and these eTer afterwards remained parts of 

the dress of the young nobles until they assumed the toga virUiSy or 

" manly gown." It was in this war also that the king vowed the 

building on the Capitol of a temple dedicated, alike to Jupiter, 

Juno, and Minerva. When the Latins and Sabines were thus 

reduced, and, according to some few writers, the Etrurians and 

Veientinea had also sent magnificent presents to Borne in token of 

their submission, the king applied himself to the improvement of 

the city, and the further civilisation of his people. He constructed 

enormous sewers (which exist even up to the present day) to carry 

off the moisture from the swampy ground on which the lower parts 

of the city stood, and a quay through which the Cloaca Maxima, 

or " largest sewer," empties itself into the Tiber. On the ground 

which had been thus drained he constructed a market with rows of 

shops and a place of assembly for the people, which is known by 

the name of the Forum, between the Tarpeian and the Palatine hills, 

while between the Palatine and Aventine he laid out the Circus 

Uaximui, where was a race-course and rows of seats, on which 

the citieens were ranged according to their respective ranks,f for 

the exhibition of the Ludl Magni CircenseB, or *' great games of the 

Circus," which, from the time of their establishment by Tarquinius, 

were celebrated annually in September in honour of Jupiter, Juno, 

tnd Blinerva. This fine national structure is generally believed to 

havB been raised out of the proceeds of the spoil taken at Apiolee. 

It ii, moreover, said that Tarquin began to surround the city with 

t massive stone wall, and to build the Capitoline temple ; about 

this, however, there appears to be considerable uncertainty, and 

some traditions ascribe these works to his son. 

The king had now been on the throne for thirty years when he 
Tis deprived of his life and crown in the following manner. Upon 
the capture of the Latin town of Comiculum by Tarquin, one of 
the native women named Ocrisia was placed as a slave in the 
service of the queen. It happened one day that as she was offering 
some cakes to the Zar, or '' household god," an apparition of the god 
was seen by her in the fire ; and upon her informing Tanaquil of the 
dreomstance, she was by her direction shut up in a room arrayed 

* Thefe wers reipcctirely called the toffa pnxUxta, and the hullo. The 
UUtt of the commoner orders of the people >rcro of some sort of inferior metal, 
or of leather. 8eo Smiifis IHcUonary of AntiquitUt, under the words ** Toga '* 
Jad-BQlla.** 

f There were thirty divisions of the seats according to the number of the 
cvife, and the aenators, knights, and civic dignities, each occupied their own 
places. The gamea consisted of I. Citrttu, II. Ludva rrojoe, l\\. PiMjAn. 
Bgtufiru, IT. CerUEmm CfytMiicum, Y. Venatio, YI. NanmachMU ^k» SnnMKa 
Dietumarif of AntiguUies, under tho word " Circua." 
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as a bride. While she was here the god visited her, and in proom 
of time she bore a son, who was named Servius Tullius. Mauj 
prodigies are said to have attended his birth, and during hia child- 
hood he experienced, by a particular sign, the favour of the godi. 
As he lay sleeping one day m the porch of the palace, a lambent 
flame phiyed about his head till he awoke, and then vanished, leavin|C 
hiiu unharmed ; and when he grew older his image which was placed 
in the temple of Fortune, escaped without injury, when all the rest 
of the edifice was burned to the ground. As Servius increased in 
years, he also increased in courage, alfability, and personal beauty, 
and iogratiatcd himself so much with the king, that he bestowed 
upon him the hand of his daughter, consulted him in all stste 
aifairs, and was generally considered as the person whom he would ' 
nominate as his successor. The sons of Ancus Martius, however, 
jealous of the favour shown to Servius, and indignant at their own 
exclusion from the throne, bribed two countrymen to go before 
Tar([uiuius, feigning that they had a quarrel to settle. The king 
himself sat to hear the cause, when on a sudden one of the pre- 
tended disputants smote him on the head with an axe which he had 
brought with him for the purpose, and killed the aged monarch, 
who was now in his eighty-first year, on the spot. Immediately 
upon receiving information of her husband's death, the queen took 
counsel with Servius, and throwing open one of the palace wiudowi, 
assured the assembled populace that the king was not dead, for 
that though his wound was severe, he would certainly recover in, a 
few days, and that in the meantime he desired that Servius should 
exercise all the royal functions. The people were delighted with 
these tidings, the murderers were seized and punished, and the 
Martii fied in dismay to Suessa Pometia. At length, when the 
death of Tarquinius could no longer be concealed, the curiae unani- 
mously elected Servius Tullius to the vacant throne without even 
allowing the senate to appoint an inter-rex. In character, the new 
monarch resembled Numa ; and after having overthrown the Yeien- 
tines and the Etruscans, who had again showed symptoms of their 
hostility, he applied himself sedulously to the arts of peace. His 
first act was to carry forward the Fomarium, which was a conse- 
crated space on each side of the city which it was sacrilege either 
to till or build upon. By removing this boundary farther off he 
was enabled to take in the Quirinal and Viminal, and another hill 
still farther to the east j he also finished the wall which was com- 
menced by Tarquinius, encouraged the people to build on the 
Esquiline, and raised himself a palace between the Yiminal and the 
Cielian hills, lie moreover added several streets to the city, the 
chief of which was the Ficus Falricius, or " patricians*-street," where 
most of that order resided, and which was situated between the 
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Esqniline and the Viminal. Servius also elTected several changes 

in the constitution which will be more thoroughly explained 

hereafter. Suffice it for the present to say that he showed much 

favour to the plebeian order, and it is said that he discharged the 

debts of many of the lower classes of the people out of his own 

private means. Again, instead of allowing the creditor to arrest 

the person and family of the debtor, and reduce him to slavery, 

which had hitherto been the law, he restricted the seizure only to 

his goods and chattels. If Servins did effect this change, it was 

only for a time, since we know that the old law soon came into 

force again. At any rate, it appears certain that he appointed judges 

to decide npon the private disputes of the commons, and that he 

himself heard all their public causes. He, moreover, apportioned 

among them all the lands he had taken from the Etruscans, and 

divided the whole Roman territory into thirty regular districts or 

tribes, of which four were, contained in the city while the remaining 

twenty-six* lived in the surrounding country. Each of these 

tribes was presided over by its own magistrate, and each chose a 

hill, whereon they built a fort called a pa^its, for protection in time 

of war. These pap, were then consecrated to some tutelary god, 

in whose honour yearly festivals were held under the name of 

•* Paganalia.*'f Servius, moreover, had a census made of the property 

of the citizens ; and having included among the knights, the patri- 

rians and all the richest and noblest among the commons, he 

divided, the rest of the people into Ave classes, according to their 

wealth. These classes were then subdivided into centuries, each 

century containing different numbers of individuals ; and when an 

assembly of the people took place according to this arrangement, 

the sense of the nation was taken according to their centuries, and 

the assembly itself was denominated the Comitia Centuriaia, As the 

centuries in each class were divided in reference to their military 

age, it was a matter of course that the centuries of the older men 

contained fewer in number than those of the younger. Again, the 

centuries of the wealthiest class exceeded in number those of any 

other class, and therefore each must have contained fewer individuals 

than the centuries of the lower classes, amongst which all the poorer 

dtizens were distributed. 

There were, besides the centuries already mentioned, a few more 
containing the poorest of the population added below all the others, 
but not attached to any particular class, and those of course must 

* Tbere exists some little donbt as to the exact number of the country tribes, 
Wit Fabius, who is the oldest authority, states it at the number given in the text, 
and Niebtthr accepts this calculation. 

t This, it is scarcely necessary to observe, is the origin oi owt "^w^ ^'''^^J^sxy 
» applied to idolatroof ritet. 
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have been wesif large. Ai thataiMiliiig^s of the people m iha eQmiti| 
centuriata, tlie Yoft^ of eadi oentiuj, commenciDg from the liiglii 
were taken within itaelf, and the decision af tlic majority ol 
centuries wat held to be law; henoeii followed Ibat in this ^sseml 
the greatest importanee was given to wealth and to age wl^eiiit 
happened Uiat many indlTidnala possessed the same nmomii i 
property. These pouiti» thefiefiirOf made the comitia ecntmiill 
differ from the oumta» inaamnch •& in the latter the vorbtionia 
the number of inditiduals ooamoaing the cmlsk w&a purely a amttei 
of chance, and thoTOte ^ eaeh member of it we^ of e(|uai yqIm 
The meeting ground of the eomitia centumtti was a wide pbui 
without the cuy walla* between the Quirmal and the Tiber ; aud ai 
the assembly was regarded with a vie vr to the military claasliiciitiou 
of the peopiei eveiy ona was required to attend it armed aec'ordin^ 
to the mannw pieaaribed for hia own parti cular (^laBs. Diuring lb 
holding of the meeting a aentinel wat posted on the Jamculum, to ^ 
give notice if any enemv were approaching^ and upon hia loweno^ . 
the standard there (whiim was Um aigual that danger vf&& at band) . 
the people hastily dispersed, ao aa to be prepared to repel mi 
attack that might be made upooa the eity. When Ber?LU9 hud com- 
pleted the oensua» he (ordered all the people to assemble irnder armi 
in this plain, and purified themliy a kisiratio, or *' solemn saerilic«/' 
a ceremony which was performed each time that a eeBsus was takai.* 
The number of men capable of bearing arms at thia fir^t ocusua of 
the Romans is said to have amounted to 84,700. This monarch, wlkO 
was ever a friend e?en to the lowest of his subjects, allowed tbi 
freedmen or liberated slaves f to be enrolled in centuries and tribei, ] 
whilst in order to gratify the patricians they were at liberty ts 
remain clients to the families of those patricians to whom thai 
ancestors formerly belonged. Anxious to promote not only thi 
internal welfare of the state, but also to strengthen it abroad, tk 
king now entered into a league with the Latins and Sabinea, aid 
as national unions of this kind were always accompanied by oobubob 
religious rites, a temple was bnilt upon the Aventine without tk 
Pom cerium in honour of Diana, to wluch all the three nationa had 
equal access, and a brazen pillar was erected (which remained evM 
to the time of Augustus) setting forth the terms of the treaty, and 

» The census -was taken erery five yean, and when the sacred ritea ooonectci 
with it were completed, it was said that the lustrum was ** conditum/' and henco 
the space of erery five years was called a lustrum. 

f Scrvius founded the Compitalia, a festival celebrated by slaves alone, and 
deriving ito name ftom compita, the cross-streets and ways where shrinefl wers 
erected to the lares pubUci, or •• tutelary city deities." It was held annually at 
the beginning of the year, and during its continuance all slaves were treated as 
freemen by tin atate^ jnsl as they were in their masten* houses dt^b^ ^ 
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mancB of the states which had concluded it. It so happened 
; a Sabine husbandman who possessed a cow of matchless size 
beauty, took it one day to this temple to sacrifice ; now it had 
1 foretold by the soothsayers, that that people should become 
rwne otct the others, one of whose citizens should offer up this 
'. Accordingly, when the Sabine brought the animal to the 
r, the Boman priest reproYcd him for appearing before the 
dess with unwashed hands. Hereupon the unsuspecting husband- 
1, anxious that so solemn a rite should be properly performed in 
ty respect, went down to the Tiber to wash his hands, so that 
a he returned he found that the crafty Koman had offered up 
eow, and fixed up its horns, as a memorial of the deed, in the 
deo of the temple. 

n order that the sons of his predecessor might not fancy that 
king wished to exclude them from any claim to the throne 
ch they might put forward, he gave them his two daughters 
oarriage. As the youths were different in temper and disposi- 
I, one being headstrong and haughty, the other affable aud 
J, Senrius thought it advisable to unite his daughters (whose 
racters were a^o totally dissimilar) each to that husband 
»se natural bent was most unlike her own, in order that the one 
ht act as a check upon the other. Accordingly, he gave the 
ad and imperious Tullia to the gentle Aruns, while to the arro- 
t Lucius he assigned his younger daughter. The dissimilarity 
heir dispositions soon led Lucius and Tullia to despise their own 
!ded partners, and having slain, the one his wife, and the other 
husband, they then lived together in adulterous intercourse. 
L career thus commenced in crime led the gmlty pair to the 
petration of other horrible and unnatural deeds. They soon put 
of their way all who were opposed to their union by a legal 
smony, to which by violent threats they at last managed to 
dn the consent of the aged monarch. His death was an event 
' eagerly desired by Lucius Targuinius, as he was impatient to 
e npOn the crown, and the cruel Tullia urged him on to conspire 
inst her father's l^e. It is also said, that a rumoured design of 
rius to make over the supreme power into the hands of certain 
^strates to be elected by the people, strengthened his wretched 
ghter and son-in-law in their wicked designs against him. 
ordingly, Tarquinius now began openly to aspire to the throne, 
by courting the favour of the patricians, who were indignant 
1 Servius for the partiality he had shown to the plebeians, he 
led over many of them to his side, and when he deemed himself 
iciently strong, he entered the forum with a body of his 
porters under arms, seated himself on tVie lo^ A \.\iiQWb mSXis^ 
%id'hou$e, and ordered the senate to \>e ^^sionx^Ti^^ V^ ^^ 
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been very large. At the meetings of the people in the oomiik ^q^ 
iriata, the votes of each century, commencing from the higlia4» 
taken within itself, and the decision of the majority of tkl|j.^ 
irics was held to be law; hence it followed that in this assemli^ ,f^j 
greatest importance was given to wealth and to age when it M ^^ 
ened that many individuals possessed the same amount rf ^ j 
erty. These points, therefore, made the comitia centuriati ^ ^| 
: from the curiata, inasmuch as in the latter the variation ii 
umber of individuals composing the curia was purely a matte 
auce, and the vote of each member of it was of equal valui 
meeting ground of the comitia centuriata was a wide pliii 
Dut the city walls, between the Quirinal and the Tiber ; and ai 
ssembly was regarded with a view to the military dassificatioi 
e people, every one was required to attend it armed according 

manner prescribed for his own particular class. During tbB 
ng of the meeting a seniiiiol was posted on the Janiculum, to 
notice if any enemy were approaching, and upon his lowering 
tandai'd there (which was the signal that danger was at hand) 
people hastily dispersed, so as to be prepared to repel any 
k that might be made upon the city. When Servius had com' 
(I the census, he ordered all the people to assemble under armi 
is plain, and purified them by a lusiratio, or " solemn sacrifice," 
Kinony which w^as performed each time that a census was taken.* 
muiiber of men capable of bearing arms at this first census of 
(oiuansis said to have amounted to 84,700. This monarch, who 
over a friend even to the lowest of his subjects, allowed the 
men or liberated slaves f to be enrolled in centuries and tribes, 
it in order to gratify tlie patricians they were at liberty to 
ill clients to the families of those patricians to whom their 
stors formerly belonged. Anxious to promote not only the 
Hill welfare of the state, but also to strengthen it abroad, the 
now entered into a league with the Latins and Sabines, and 
itional unions of this kind were always accompanied by common 
ous rites, a temple was built upon the Aventine without the 
irium in honour of Diana, to which all the three nations had 

access, and a brazen pillar was erected (which remained even 
c time of Augustus) setting forth the terms of the treaty, and 

lie census was taken every five years, and when tlio sacred rites connected 
t wcic completed, it was said that the lustrum was *• conditum," and hence 
i((i of every five years was called a lustrum. 

Id viu8 founded the Coni/jifah'a, a festival celebrated hy slaves alone, and 
1^' its name ftoni conipita, the cross-streets and ways where shrines were 

1 to the lares piiblici, or " tutelary city deities." It was held annually at 
criniiing of the year, and during its continuance all slaves were treated as 
•n by iho state, just as they were in their masters* liouses dcuriog the 
'aim. 
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of the states wliich had concluded it. It so happened 
ne husbandman who possessed a cow of matchless size 
', took it one day to this temple to sacrifice ; now it had 
Did by the soothsayers, that that people should become 
rer the others, one of whose citizens should offer up this 
ordingly, when the Sabine brought the animal to the 
Soman priest reproved him for appearing before the 
th unwashed hands. Hereupon the unsuspecting husband- 
us that so solemn a rite should be properly performed in 
;ct, went down to the Tiber to wash his hands, so that 
etumed he found that the crafty Boman had offered up 
id fixed up its horns, as a memorial of the deed, in the 
:he temple. 

r that the sons of his predecessor might not fancy that 
rished to exclude them from any claim to the throne 
r might put forward, he gave them his two daughters 
3. As the youths were different in temper and disposi- 
being headstrong and haughty, the other affable and 
ius thought it advisable to unite his daughters (whose 
were also totally dissimilar) each to that husband 
iral bent was most unlike her own, in order that the one 
as a check upon the other. Accordingly, he gave the 
imperious Tullia to the gentle Aruns, while to the arro- 
s he assigned his younger daughter. The dissimilarity 
[positions soon led Lucius and Tullia to despise their own 
rtners, and having slain, the one his wife, and the other 
d, they then lived together in adulterous intercourse, 
r thus commenced in crime led the gmlty pair to the 
n of other horrible and unnatural deeds. They soon put 
ir way all who were opposed to their union by a legal 
to which by violent threats they at last managed to 
consent of the aged monarch. His death was an event 
y desired by Lucius Tarquinius, as he was impatient to 
the crown, and the cruel Tullia urged him on to conspire 
.* father's life. It is also said, that a rumoured design of 
make over the supreme power into the hands of certain 
3 to be elected by the people, strengthened his wretched 
and son-in-law in their wicked designs against him. 
y, Tarquinius now began openly to aspire to the throne, 
irting the favour of the patricians, who were indignant 
lis for the partiality he had shown to the plebeians, he 
r many of them to his side, and when he deemed himself 
strong, he entered the forum with a body of his 
under arms, seated himself on the xo^iL \\£L^^^ \!^^<^ 
9e, and ordered the senate to \>e «K\ss^x&!;yDL^ V^ "Oo..^ 
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have been resif large. Ai Uiatteetiiiga of tke people in tk i 
centuriata, tlie Yotai of eadi castuiT, commencing from i.be big 
were takea within itself, und the dfleiaic^n of the niiijurity i 
centuries wat held to be kw; hence tt follawed tUmt in tliii i 
the greatest imporlanee was givoi to wealth cm J to age whcustl 
happened that many indindnala posaeased the same fimoMt ^ _ 
property. These poiats, therefarSi made the oomitia centtmiiK ^| 
differ from the ouriatat inaamuch. as in the latter the variatumiiT 
the number of inditiduids oomposing thd curia waa p\irely a i^Un 
of chanoe, and thoTOte of each niember of it was of equiil faltAl 
The meeting ground of the eomitia centuriata was a wid@ piiiiii| 
without the cuy wd]s» between the Quii-inal and the Tih^ ; aitdM 
the assembly waa regarded with a view to the tnilltary clasaifb 
of the people, every one waa required to attend it armed ac« _ 

to the manner presoribed for his own particviJar class. I)ai-mgilsT^3 
holding of the meeting a sentinel was posted on the Janiculum. u T 
give notice if any enemy were approaching, und upon his loweciif 1 
the standard there (whicu wea tbs sigQal that danger waa at ]im^^ 
the people hastily dispersed, so aa to be prepared to rep^ i 
attack that might be made upon the city. When ^erdua had mu 
pleted the census^ he ordered aU the people to assemble imder i 
in this plain, and pnixfied them Vy a hiAiraUo^ or " aol^am «acrifi 
a ceremony which was performed each time thnt a census was talen' 
The number of men capable of bearing arms at tliis first oausui^j 
the Eomansis said to have amounted to S4,700. This monarohi wli t 
was ever a friend eyen to the lowest of his subjects^ allowed tkl I 
freedmeu or liberated slaves f to be enrolled iu centuries and tribes 
whilst in order to gratify the patricians they were at liberty lo 
remain clients to the families of those patricians to whom tlieii 
ancestors formerly belonged. Anxious to promote not only the 
internal welfare of the state, but also to strengthen it abroad^ tbo 
king now entered into a league with the Latins and Sabinet, and 
as national unions of this kind were always accompanied by coeuodb 
religious rites, a temple was built upon the Aventino without tk 
Pomoerium in honour of Diana, to which all tho three nations hsd 
equal access, and a brazen pillar was erected (which remained eiii 
to the time of Augustus) setting forth the terms of the trealy» sad 



* The census was taken every five yean, and wfaen tbe i 
with it were completed, it was said that the lustrum was ** conditun^" anAliaOGl 
the spnce of every five years was called a lustrum, 

t Scrvius founded the Compitalia, a festival colebi-ateii by iltTei Klmie^ Mi- 
deriving its name ftom compita, the cross-tueets and ways where ihrin^vif^ 
erected to the lares pMici, or "tutelary city deities" It was hcM amtmllyil 
the beginning of the year, and during its contmnaace aU slaves were treaied m 
freemen hy tiie ttate^ jolt aa they were in their mastesB* hoaiea diuim A* 
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of the states which had concluded it. It so happened 
ine husbandman who possessed a cow of matchless size 
^ took it one day to this temple to sacrifice ; now it had 
old by the soothsayers, that that people should become 
rer the others, one of whose citizens should offer up this 
ordingly, when the Sabine brought the animal to the 
Eoman priest reproved him for appearing before the 
th unwashed hands. Hereupon the unsuspecting husband- 
lus that so solemn a rite should be properly performed in 
jct, went down to the Tiber to wash his hands, so that 
"etumed he found that the crafty Boman had offered up 
id fixed up its horns, as a memorial of the deed« in the 
the temple. 

p that the sons of his predecessor might not fancy that 
wished to exclude them from any claim to the throne 
r might put forward, he gave them his two daughters 
5. As the youths were different in temper and disposi- 
being headstrong and haughty, the other affable and 
iiis thought it advisable to unite his daughters (whose 

were also totally dissimilar) each to that husband 
iral bent was most unlike her own, in order that the one 
as a check upon the other. Accordingly, he gave the 
imperious Tiilia to the gentle Aruns, while to the arro- 
s he assigned his younger daughter. The dissimilarity 
positions soon led Lucius and Tullia to despise their own 
rtners, and having slain, the one his wife, and the other 
d, they then lived together in adulterous intercourse. 
p thus commenced in crime led the guilty pair to the 
n of other horrible and unnatural deeds. They soon put 
ir way all who were opposed to their union by a legal 
to which by violent threats they at last managed to 
consent of the aged monarch. His death was an event 
y desired by Lucius Tarquinius, as he was impatient to 
the crown, and the cruel Tullia urged him on to conspire 
• father's life. It is also said, that a rumoured design of 
make over the supreme power into the hands of certain 
a to be elected by the people, strengthened his wretched 
and son-in-law in their wicked designs against him. 
y, Tarquinius now began openly to aspire to the throne, 
irting the favour of the patricians, who were indignant 
as for the partiality he had shown to the plebeians, he 
r many of them to his side, and when he deemed himself 

strong, he entered the forum with a body of his 
under arms, seated himself on th.e to^^ Wt^^^ \sl^^ 
9e, and ordered the senate to \>e c^mmi^u^ V^ "v^^ 
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have been very large. At the meetings of the people In the oomiik 
oenturiata, the votes of each century, commencing from the highest, 
were taken within itself, nnd the decision of the minority of the 
centuries was held to be law; hence it followed that in this assembly 
the greatest importance wus given to wealth and to age when it so 
happened that many individuals possessed the same amount d 
property. These points, therefore, made the comitia centuriata 
differ from the ouriata, inasmuch as in the latter the variation in 
the number of individuals composing the curia was purely a matta 
of chance, and the vote of each member of it was of equal yalut. 
The meeting ground of the comitia centuriata was a wide plain 
without the city walls, between the Quirinal and the Tiber ; and ai 
the assembly was regarded with a view to the military classification 
of the people, every one was required to attend it armed according 
to the mamier prescribed for his own particular class. During the 
holding of the meeting a sentinel was posted on the Janiculum, to 
give notice if any enemy were approaching, and upon his lowering 
the standard there (which was the signal that danger was at hand) 
the people hastily dispersed, so as to be prepared to repel any 
attack that might be mode upon the city. When Servius had com* 
pleted the census, he ordered all the people to assemble under arms 
in this plain, and purified them by a ItuiratiOy or " solemn sacrifice," 
a ceremony which was performed each time that a census was taken.* 
The number of men capable of bearing arms at this first census of 
thcHomansis said to have amounted to 84,700. This monarch, who 
was ever a friend even to the lowest of his subjects, allowed the 
freedmen or liberated slaves f to be enrolled in centuries and tribes, 
whilst in order to gratify the patricians they were at liberty to 
remain clients to the families of those patricians to whom their 
ancestors formerly belonged. Anxious to promote not only the 
internal welfare of the state, but also to strengthen it abroad, the 
king now entered into a league with the Latins and Sabinet, and 
as national unions of this kind were always accompanied by common 
religious rites, a temple was built upon the Aventine without the 
PomoBrium in honour of Diana, to which all the three nations had 
equal access, and a brazen pillar was erected (which remained even 
to the time of Augustus) setting forth the terms of the treaty, and 

* The census was taken every five yean, and when the sacred rites connected 
with it were completed, it was said that the lustrum was " conditum," and hence 
the space of every five years was called a histrum. 

t Servius founded the Compitaliat a festival celebrated by slaves alone, and 
deriving its name flora eompita, the cross-streets and ways where shrines wers 
erected to the larea publici, or ** tutelary city deities.*' It vras held annually at 
the beginning of the year, and during its continuance all slaves were treated as 
freemen by the state^ juat as they were in their muters* homes diiriiig the 
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tlic names ol" the states which had concluded it. It so happened 
that a Sabine husbandman who possessed a cow of matchless size 
and beauty, took it one day to this temple to sacrifice ; now it had 
been foretold by the soothsayers, that that people should become 
supreme over the others, one of whose citizens snould offer up this 
cow. Accordingly, when the Sabine brought the animal to the 
altar, the Roman priest reproved him for appearing before the 
goddess with unwashed hands. Hereupon the unsuspecting husband- 
man, anxious that so solemn a rite should be properly performed in 
every respect, went down to the Tiber to wash his hands, so that 
when he returned he found that the crafty Boman had offered up 
the cow, and fixed up its horns, as a memorial of the deed, in the 
portico of the temple. 

In order that the sons of his predecessor might not fancy that 
the king wished to exclude them from any claim to the throne 
which they might put forward, he gave them his two daughters 
in marriage. As the youths were different in temper and disposi- 
tion, one being headstrong and haughty, the other affable and 
mild, Senriiis thought it advisable to unite his daughters (whose 
characters were also totally dissimilar) each to that husband 
whose natural bent was most unlike her own, in order that the one 
might act as a check upon the other. Accordingly, he gave the 
proud and imperious TuUia to the gentle Aruns, wliile to the arro- 
gant Lucius he assigned his younger daughter. The dissimilarity 
of their dispositions soon led Lucius and Tullia to despise their own 
wedded partners, and having slain, the one his wife, and the other 
Iter husband, they then lived together in adulterous intercourse. 

A career thus commenced in crime led the guilty pair to the 
perpetration of other horrible and unnatural deeds. They soon put 
out of their way all who were opposed to their union by a legal 
ceremony, to which by violent threats they at last managed to 
obtain the consent of the aged monarch. His death was an event 
now eagerly desired by Lucius Tarquinius, as he was impatient to 
scire upon the crown, and the cruel Tullia urged him on to conspire 
against her fiither's life. It is also said, that a rumoured design of 
Servius to make over the supreme power into the hands of certain 
msgistrates to be elected by the people, strengthened his wretched 
daughter and son-in-law in theur wicked designs against him. 
Accordingly, Tarquinius now began openly to aspire to the throne, 
and by courting the favour of the patricians, who were indignant 
with Servius for the partiality he had shown to the plebeians, he 
gamed over many of them to his side, and when he deemed himself 
inficiently strong, he entered the forum with a body of ^\& 
aopporters under arms, seated himself on tiie to^cl \\itOTL^\SL>\^ 
>enate>house^ and ordered the senate to be susmaoivfii^ \a ^^ 
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presence of King Tarquinius. The senators, partly creatures 
his own, and partly through fear and astonishment, obeyed 
mandate, and flocked in haste to the senate-house, whither s 
Servius, as soon as h^ heard what was taking place, hastened v 
nil speed. When he arrived there, he found Tarquinius harangu 
the excited assembly, and he immediately ordered him to a 
down from the throne; whereupon Tarquinius hastily sprung 
the ground, seized his father-in-law by the waist, bore him ou 
doors, and rudely flung him down the steps of the senate-hoi 
Bleeding, and broken-hearted at such bitter scorn and cruel tr 
ment, the unhappy old king was hastening homewards to his pal 
on the Esquiline, when some assassins, sent after himby the usur] 
struck him down to the earth, and left his corpse weltering 
blood and prostrate in the middle of the road. The ruth 
Tullia, hearing of these events, mounted her chariot, and dri\ 
down at full speed to the senate-house, was the first to salute 
husband as king. He bade her retire from such a scene of tun 
as being unfitted for a noble lady ; and as she was returning, 
cbarioteer stopped suddenly in horror, and pointed out to her 
mangled corpse of ber aged father lying across the path, 
rebuked her servant with angiy words for his delay, and bade him 
stantly proceed. He accordingly drove the chariot over the body, 
the blood spirted up over the garments of the parricide ! From 1 
day the street was called the Fia Scelerata, or " wicked street," 
it 18 related, that upon one occasion, when Tullia ventured to ei 
the temple of Fortuna, the statue of her father was seen to put 
hands before its face, exclaiming at the same time, " Hide my e; 
that they may not look upon my impious daughter,*' from wl 
time the image was ever after kept veiled. The death of Ser 
Tullius took place in the 45th year of his reign, B.C. 534, and 
commons felt his loss the more severely from the circumstance 
his successor sought to annul all the benefits and liberties whicl 
had conferred upon them. 

L. Tarquinius, surnamed Superbm, or " the proud," in orde 
distinguish him from the first Tarquin, who was called Priscta 
the " ancient," aflFccted to regard the kingdom as his own by r 
of inheritance, and be therefore seized upon it without any of 
formalities of a regular election j and being resolved to maintain 
power by force, he banished or put to death those of the sens 
who had shown any symptoms of dislike towards him, and 
rounded himself with a body-guard of mercenaries. He 
seldom called together the senate, but promulgated laws of his 
making ; and, in order to strengthen the nation as much as post 
by a powerful foreign alliance, he gave his daughter in marriag 
Ootavius Mamilius of Tusculum, the noblest and most influenti 
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e Latin chiefs ; while by force of arms or intrigue he obtained 
e consent of the whole of Latium thnt Some should be regarded 

the leading city of the Latin confederation. One of the 
iefs, named Turnus Herdonius, of Aricia, who opposed him- 
If to the ambitious designs of Tarquinius, soon had occasion 

repent his temerity in doing so. The king had summoned a 
seting of the heads of the league in the grove of Perentina at day- 
eak, but he himself did not make his appearance until the evening. 
erdonius inveighed bitterly against this insolent treatment, and 
ben Tarquinius excused his own conduct on the plea that he was 
ttained by having had to settle a dispute between a father and a 
n. Herdonius made a speech, in which he plainly showed that he 
dieved the king's story to be a mere fabrication, and the council, 
. his instigation, broke up until the next day. Tarquinius was 
dw resolved to put so formidable an opponent out of the way, and 
e accordingly bribed some slaves to convey a large quantity of 
rms to the lodging of Herdonius during the night, and the next 
lomiug he openly charged him xnth a plot against the lives of the 
ssembled chieftains. Soldiers were sent to search the premises, 
be arms were discovered, Herdonius was condemned without a 
tearing, and having had a hurdle laden with stones bound upon his 
)ack, he was cast into the fountain of Fereutina and drowned. 
Uier this the league with Latium was solemnly renewed, and the 
lomans declared the leading nation in it. An annual festival was 
astituted to be held at the temple of Jupiter Latiaris on the Alban 
lioimt ; and the king, having ofifered up the sacred bull, sent portions 
•f it to the forty-seven cities which were enrolled as members of the 
onfederation : and it was now also joined by the Hemici. The 
»nly city which refused to enter into the league, or which perhaps 
evolted from it was Gabii, which offered an asylum to all Roman 
liles, and gave a great deal of trouble to Tarquinius by the 
onstant forays which its inhabitants made into his territories. At 
eagth treachery effected that which force was unable to accomplish, 
iextua, the youngest of the king's sons, fled to the city, which was 
fnly twelve miles distant from Home, and under pretence that he 
onght a refuge from the cruelty of his father, was readily admitted 
J the too credulous inhabitants. He was soon allowed to attend 
be councils of state, and at his advice the war was continued with 
doubled vigour. He was soon appointed to command a division, 
nd whenever he took the field the Eomans suffered him purposely 
) gain the advantage. The citizens of Gabii being totally unaware 
lit his success arose from pre-arrangement, soon made him their 
nnmander-in -chief, and when he had attained this post, he sent to 
k his father how he should proceed. Tarqu\n\\x%» ^Vo ^^^a 
dking in a garden when bis son's messenger «tmw\» %v«^ ^^ 
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answer, but merely knocked off the heads of the poppies with his 
staff. When the messenger returned, Sextus fully comprehended 
what his father meant, and having cut off the heads, or leading men 
of the city, either by executing; or banishing them, he delivered up 
the defenceless city to the Bomans. After this, the allies toned 
their arms against their neighbours, and the rich town of Suestt 
Pometia was attacked and taken from the Yolsci. 

The share of booty which belonged to the Eomant at tbe 
capture of the city has been estimated at 400 talents of silver 
(about 40,000/. of our money), of which a tenth part was reserved 
for the king. During the assault, the Sabines made an irruption 
in two separate bands, into the Eoman territory ; the king, hov* 
ever, soon conquered them at Eretrum and Fidens, and then 
devoted himself to the building of the temple which had been 
vowed by his father to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva,* during tie 
Sabine war. The spot which he selected for this purpose was the 
hill, which was originally named the Satumian, but afterwards the 
Tarpeian, from the circumstance narrated at p. 8. The site wtf 
already occupied by many temples and shrines, sacred to variooi 
deities, and Tarquinius consulted the auguries as to whether 
these would give place to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. AE 
the gods readily consented except Youth and Terminus, which fn» 
regarded as a happy omen, inasmuch as it was held to signify thil 
the state would ever be young, and that its boundaries would 
never be contracted. It was asserted, that as the foundations of 
the temple were being dug, a bleeding head of a person to 
whom tradition had given the name of Tolus, was found in the 
earth, and hence the building itself, and from it the hill, received 
the name of Caput Toli^ or the " Capitol," while the soothsaydi 
had declared that this omen portended that Eomc was to be the 
head of a mighty empire. The artists employed in raising this 
building were principally Etruscans, although Tarquinius also foroel 
some of the commons to assist at the work ; and within the hallowed 
precincts were deposited many religious offerings, and all the mosfr 
sacred treasures of Rome. 

One day, a woman of strange mien and appearance, presenteik 
herself before the king with nine books, which she offered to set 
him for 300 pieces of gold, which, however, he refused to give hef* 
Upon this she left him, burned three of the books, and then xfk. 
turned, asking the same price for the remaining six. Again Wl 
refused to become a purchaser, when the woman once more departed^ 
burned three more of the books, and again came demanding thi 
same price for the last three. Tai'quinius thinking that there wid 
something very mysterious in this, at last consisted the augurf 

* Sec »ttpra, p. 19. "^ 
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rho blamed him for not having purchased the nine books when 

hey were originally offered to him, and advised him now to take 

hose which remained. He accordingly secured the books by 

laying the woman her price, after which she vanished and was never 

acre seen. These volumes, which contained the Sibylline oracles,* 

fere entrusted to the care of two men of the highest rank : they were 

ionsidted in all emergencies of state, and it was death to reveal 

heir contents. After the building of the Capitoline temple was 

iompleted, Tarquinius sent off two colonies to Signia and the pro- 

nontory of Circeii in order to guard the territory he had gained from 

he Volsci; he also made peace with the iEqui, and renewed the league 

nade by the former kings with the Etruscans. The king was 

low in the plenitude of his power, and by the harsh measures 

which he pursued towards the commons had reduced them to 

perfect submission, when strange portents disturbed his peace of 

mind. On one occasion a snake was seen to glide forth from one 

of the altars in the palace, and Tarquinius, in alarm, sent his sons 

Titos and Aruns to consult the Pythian oracle,t which gave answer 

tbat " the king would fall when a dog spake with a human voice." 

The princes were accompanied by Lucius Junius, the son of the 

&ter of Tarquinius, who had been married to Marcus Junius and 

liad borne him two sons, the elder of whom had been put to death 

\fl Tarquinius, who had seized upon his property. In order to 

void the cruelty of his uncle, Lucius feigned to be an idiot, and 

iienoe he had acquired the siurname of Bruins, i, e. dull or foolish, 

and he was maintained in the palace as a jester for the young 

princes. When he arrived at the oracle with his cousins, he 

offered to the god his staif of cornel wood. His companions 

iaoghed at the gift, but were little aware that the staff was hollow 

and filled with pure gold. After they had taken the response of 

tke oracle upon the matter concerning which they had been sent by 

tkeir father, they asked, *' Who should be his successor on the 

ftroneP " to which the Pythia replied, ** that he should reign after 

lum who shoold be the first to kiss his own mother." Upon hearing 

tius, the princes determined to keep it secret from their brother 

Seitos, who was now at Rome, and agreed to cast lots for the 

privikge. Brutus, however, who had interpreted the true meaning 

of the oracle, in going down the hill, stumbled, as if by chance, 

nd when he fell kissed the earth as the common mother of all. 

• Tbeie were in Greek verso, and were said to have been the prophetic com- 

ritkai of certain intpired women, called by the Greeks Sibyls. See SmitJCi 

kAtmary of Aumqwiiei^ under the words ** Sibyllini libri." 

t The ofado of Apollo at Delphi, so called from the Pi/tKw, ox \v\x^ ^r^tCt 
itt to have heen ilaio then hy the god. The priestett w\\o gv'^ ^^^ t^v^xMf 
mi€Mlkdtb0/^^ata. Aw Hi0toJ7 of Greece, p. 10. I 
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Upon their return to the city, the envoys found that other 
prodigies had appeared to disturb the tranquillity of the tyrant. A 
palm tree stood iu the palace gardens in which some eagles had built 
their nest, and while they were absent in quest of food, a flock of 
vultures came and destroyed the nest with the eaglets. On another 
occasion, the king dreamed that two rams were brought to him 
to sacrifice, of which he selected the finer, whereupon the other 
butted him to the earth with its horns. 

These, and other heaven-sent warnings, failed to check Tarqui* 
nius in his career of pride and oppression, and he and his sons were 
hated no less than they were feared by tiie whole body of the people. 

It happened that when the king and the princes were 
blockading Ardea, a town of the Rutuli, and the army was lying 
idly encamped beneath its walls, a supper was given at which many 
of the nobility were present, and amongst the rest were Sextus, 
Titus, and Aruns, together with Brutus, and Tarquinius Collatinus, 
the son of Egerius, the nephew to whom Tarquinius Priscus had 
g^ven the lordship of Collatia. During the progress of the enter- 
tainment, the conversation happened to turn on the virtues and 
qualifications of the wives of several of the guests, each loudly 
praising his own, but Collatinus maintaining the superiority of his 
Lucretia over them all. In order to prove the veracity of his 
assertion, he proposed that they should at once mount their horses 
and visit their wives when they were so little expected, in order 
that they might see how each was respectively engaged. When 
they arrived at Home, they found the wives of the princes giving a 
grand entertainment to the ladies of the nobility ; but riding on to 
Collatia, they found Lucretia, although the night was now far 
advanced, spinning by lamp-light in the midst of her maid-ser^ 
vants. They remained at Collatia until the morning, fully satisfied 
that Collatinus had not over-stated the virtues of his wife, and 
then rode back again to the camp. 

Meantime, an unholy passion for Lucretia had sprung up in the 
breast of Sextus Tarquinius, and he determined, at all hazards, to 
possess himself of her. Accordingly, influenced by desire, he 
hastened back to Collatia, and was there hospitably received by 
Lucretia, as the friend and kinsman of her husband. In the dead 
of the night he entered her chamber, and telling his victim that 
unless she complied with his nefarious wishes, he would kill one of 
her slaves (with whom he would, he said, declare that he had, 
himself, caught her in the act of adultery), he forced her by his ji 
threats, and fear of the disgrace which she saw would fall upon 9 
*)erself if he put them into execution, to allow him to satiate his ^ 
d Just. In the morning he departed, and the wretched Lucretia 
diately sen t for her husband and CaUiet . TVie.^ oHe^^^ ^^c s^un* 
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mons with all speed. Collatinus bringing with him Lucius Junius 
Brutus from the camp, and Lucretius hastening with Fublius Valerius 
from the city. When they arrived, they found her sitting with 
tearful eyes and dishevelled hair upon her couch, and after she had 
told them the story of her wrongs, she declared her intention 
of putting an end to her now miserable life. In vain they urged 
upon her that she was still pure in thought and therefore free from 
guilt ; she drew forth a knife which she had concealed beneath her 
pillow, and plunging it into her breast fell a corpse upon the couch. 
Her father and husband uttered a piercing cry of grief, but Brutus, 
throwing aside all his assumed idiocy, di*ew the reeking knife from 
the wound, and holding it up, swore by the blood of Lucretia, that 
he would pursue the house of Tarquinius to the death, and that no 
man should henceforth be king at Rome. He then handed the 
knife to Collatinus, Lucretius, and Valerius, who all took the same 
oath ; and having had the body of Lucretia conveyed to the market- 
place, Brutus, pointing to the deadly blow, incited the people to 
revenge, and then hastened to Rome, surrounded by all the young 
men of the city, except those who were needed to guard it in case 
of any attack. When the Eomans learnt the an-ival of this band, 
beaded by several of their own nobility, they flocked together in 
abirm ; but Brutus soon told them the melancholy tale, and by 
virtue of the office which he held as Tribune of the Celeres, or 
captain of the knights, summoned a public assembly, at which 
he spoke not only of the act so lately committed by Sextus Tar- 
qoinias, but dilated with the most vehement invectives on all the 
crimes and cruelty of his father, and the overbearing conduct of 
the whole house of Tarquinius. His harangue excited his hearers 
to the utmost pitch of frenzy, and so iiUed were they with horror 
and indignation, that with one voice they declared royalty abolished 
and Tarquin and his whole family exiles. Tullia fled from her 
house, pursued by the curses of men, women, and children, who 
invoked the furies to punish her for her crimes, whilst Brutus having 
thus succeeded in depriving the tyrant of his power, left the city in 
charge of Lucretius, and set out again for Ardea, as Tarquinius, 
having heard of the tumult wliich had occurred at Rome, was 
hastening thither from the camp. Brutus turned out of the way 
to avoid meeting the tyrant, who, when he arrived at the city, 
found the gates closed against him, and retired with his wife and 
family to Cajre, after having occupied the throne for twenty-five 
years. Sextus went to Gabii, where he thought that his influence 
was sufliciently strong to secure him a favourable reception. In 
this expectation, however, he was mistaken ; for upon his entering 
the town, he was immediately seized and \)\\t lo ^^»N>2l \y^ >^^ 
idatives of Bome of the nobles whom he had s\aiiv. 
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Upon their return to the city, the envoys found that oth 
prodigies had appeared to disturb the tranquillity of the tyrant, 
palm tree stood in the palace gardens in which some eagles had bui 
their nest, and while they were absent in quest of food, a flock ' 
vultures came and destroyed the nest with the eaglets. On auoth* 
occasion, the king dreamed that two rams were brought to hii 
to sacrifice, of which he selected the finer, whereupon the othi 
butted him to the earth with its horns. 

These, and other heaven-sent warnings, failed to check Tarqu 
nius in his career of pride and oppression, and he and his sons wei 
hated no less than they were feared by tlie whole body of the peopl* 

It happened that when the king and the princes wei 
blockading Ardea, a town of the Rutuli, and the army was lyin 
idly encamped beneath its walls, a supper was given at which man 
of the nobility were present, and amongst the rest were Sextui 
Titus, and Aruns, together with Brutus, and Tarquinius CoUatinu 
the son of Egerius, the nephew to whom Tarquinius Priscus ha 
g^ven the lordship of Collatia. During the progress of the entei 
tain men t, the conversation happened to turn on the virtues an 
qualifications of the wives of several of the guests, each loudl 
praising his own, but CoUatinus maintaining the superiority of hi 
Lucrctia over them all. In order to prove the veracity of hi 
assertion, he proposed that they should at once mount their horsi 
and visit their wives when they were so little expected, in ordc 
that they might see how each was respectively engaged. Whe 
they arrived at Some, they found the wives of the princes giving 
grand entertainment to the ladies of the nobility ; but riding on t 
Collatia, they found Lucretia, although the night was now fa 
advanced, spinning by lamp-light in the midst of her raaid-sei 
vants. They remained at Collatia until the morning, fully satisfic 
that CoUatinus had not over-stated the virtues of his wife, am 
then rode back again to the camp. 

Meantime, an unholy passion for Lucretia had sprung up in th 
breast of Sextus Tarquinius, and he determined, at all hazards, t 
possess himself of her. Accordingly, influenced by desire, h 
hastened back to Collatia, and was there hospitably received b; 
Lucretia, as the friend and kinsman of her husband. In the deat 
of the night he entered her chamber, and telling his victim tha 
unless she complied with his nefarious wishes, he would kill one o 
her slaves (with whom he would, he said, declare that he had 
himself, caught her in the act of adultery), he forced her by hi 
threats, and fear of the disgrace which she saw would fall upoi 
herself if he put them into execution, to allow him to satiate hi 
'^-n/ff/ lust. In the morning he departed, and the wretched Lucretii 
wdiately sen t for her husband and fettiet , IVie^ o\^^^d Ibe sum 
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mous with all speed. Collatiaus bringing witii him Lucius Juuius 
Bruins from the camp, and Lucretius hastening with Publius Valerius 
from the city. When they arrived, they found her sitting with 
tearful eyes and dishevelled hair upon her couch, and after she had 
told them the story of her wrongs, she declared her intention 
of putting an end to her now miserable life. In vain they urged 
upon her that she was still pure in thought and therefore free from 
guilt ; she drew forth a knife which she had concealed beneath her 
pillow, and plunging it into her breast fell a corpse upon the couch. 
Her father and husband uttered a piercing cry of grief, but Brutus, 
throwing aside all his assumed idiocy, di*ew the recking knife from 
the wound, and holding it up, swore by the blood of Lucretia, that 
he would pursue the house of Tnrquinius to the death, and that no 
man should henceforth be king at Rome. He then handed the 
knife to Collatinus, Lucretius, and Valerius, who all took the same 
oath ; and having had the body of Lucretia conveyed to the market- 
place, Brutns, pointing to the deadly blow, incited the people to 
revenge, and then hastened to Home, surrounded by all the young 
men of the city, except those who were needed to guard it in case 
of any attack. When the Romans learnt the an-ival of this band, 
beaded by several of their own nobility, they flocked together in 
alarm ; but Brutus soon told them the melancholy tale, and by 
virtue of the office which he held as Tribune of the Celeres, or 
captain of the knights, summoned a public assembly, at which 
he spoke not only of the act so lately committed by Sextus Tar- 
quinius, but dilated with the most vehement invectives on all the 
crimes and cruelty of his father, and the overbearing conduct of 
the whole house of Tarquinius. His harangue excited his hearers 
to the utmost pitch of frenzy, and so filled were they with horror 
and indignation, that with one voice they declared royalty abolished 
and Tarquin and his whole family exiles. Tullia fled from her 
house, pursued by the curses of men, women, and children, who 
invoked the furies to punish her for her crimes, whilst Brutus having 
thus succeeded in depriving the tyrant of Ids power, left the city in 
charge of Lucretius, and set out again for Ardea, as Tarquinius, 
having heard of the tumult wliich had occurred at liomc, was 
hastening thither from the camp. Brutus turned out of the way 
to avoid meeting the tyrant, who, when he arrived at the city, 
found the gates closed against him, and retired with his wife and 
fkmily to Caere, after having occupied the throne for twenty-five 
years. Sextus went to Gabii, where he thought that his influence 
was sufficiently strong to secure him a favourable reception. In 
this expectation, however, he was mistaken ; for upon his entetiu^ 
the town, he was immediately seized and put lo iXft^NXi \y^ ^^ 
rdativet of some of the nobles whom he had eiVam. 
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have been very large. At the meetings of the people In the oomith 
oenturiata, the votes of each century, commencing from the highest, 
were taken within itself, nnd the decision of the minority of the 
centuries was held to be law; hence it followed that in this assembly 
the greatest importance was given to wealth and to age when it so 
happened that many individuals possessed the same amount of 

Property. These points, therefore, made the comitia centuriata 
iffer from the curiata, inasmuch as in the latter the variation in 
the number of individuals composing the curia was purely a matter 
of chance, and the vote of each member of it was of equal valus. 
The meeting ground of the comitia centuriata was a wide plain 
without the city walls, between the Quirinal and the Tiber ; and as 
the assembly was regarded with a view to the military classification 
of the people, every one was required to attend it armed according 
to the manner prescribed for his own particular class. During the 
holding of the meeting a sentinel was posted on the Janiculum, to 
give notice if any enemy were approaching, and upon his lowering 
Qie standard there (which was the signal that danger was at hand) 
the people hastily dispersed, so as to be prepared to repel any 
attack that might be made upon the city. When Servius had com- 
pleted the census, he ordered all the people to assemble under arms 
in this plain, and purified them by a luslratio, or " solemn sacrifice," 
a ceremony which was performed each time that a census was taken.* 
The number of men capable of bearing arms at this first census of 
theHoraansis said to have amounted to 84,700. This monarch, who 
was ever a friend even to the lowest of his subjects, allowed the 
frecdmen or liberated slaves f to be enrolled in centuries and tribes, 
whilst in order to gratify the patricians they were at liberty to 
remain clients to the families of those patricians to whom their 
ancestors formerly belonged. Anxious to promote not only the 
internal welfare of the state, but also to strengthen it abroad, the 
king now entered into a league with the Latins and Sabines, and 
as national unions of this kind were always accompanied by common 
religious rites, a temple was built upon the Aventine without the 
Pomcerium in honour of Diana, to which all the three nations had 
equal access, and a brazen pillar was erected (which remained even 
to the time of Augustus) setting forth the terms of the treaty, and 

* The cenBui wot taken erery five yean, and when the lacrcd rites connected 
with it were completed, it was said that the lustrum was " conditum," and henco 
the space of crery firo yean was called a liutrum. 

t Servius foumlcd the Compitalia^ a festival celebrated by slaves alone, and 
deriving its name ftom eompita, the cross-streets and ways where shrines were 
erected to the lart* publiciy or •* tutelary city deities." It was held annually at 
the beginning of the year, and during its continuance all slaves were treated as 
freemen by the itate^ just as tbey were in their mutert* homes diiriDg the 
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the names of the states which had concluded it. It so happened 
that a Sabine husbandman who possessed a cow of matchless size 
and beauty, took it one day to this temple to sacrifice ; now it had 
been foretold by the soothsayers, that that people should become 
lupreme over the others, one of whose citizens should offer up this 
cow. Accordingly, when the Sabine brought the animal to the 
altar, the Soman priest reproved him for appearing before the 
goddess with unwashed hands. Hereupon the unsuspecting husband- 
man, anxious that so solemn a rite should be properly performed in 
every respect, went down to the Tiber to wash his hands, so that 
when he returned he found that the crafty Boman had offered up 
the cow, and fixed up its horns, as a memorial of the deed, in the 
portieo of the temple. 

In order that the sons of his predecessor might not fancy that 
the king wished to exclude them from any claim to the throne 
which they might put forward, he pve them his two daughters 
in marriage. As the youths were different in temper and disposi- 
tion, one being headstrong and haughty, the other affable and 
mfld, Servius thought it advisable to unite his daughters (whose 
characters were also totally dissimilar) each to that husband 
whose natural bent was most unlike her own, in order that the one 
might act as a check upon the other. Accordingly, he gave the 
proud and imperious Tullia to the gentle Aruns, while to the arro- 
gant Lucius he assigned his younger daughter. The dissimilarity 
of their dispositions soon led Lucius and Tullia to despise their own 
wedded partners, and having slain, the one his wife, and the other 
her husband, they then lived together in adulterous intercourse. 

A career thus commenced in crime led the guilty pair to the 
perpetration of other horrible and unnatural deeds. They soon put 
out of their way all who were opposed to their union by a legal 
ceremony, to which by violent threats they at last managed to 
obtain the consent of the aged monarch. His death was an event 
now eagerly desired by Lucius Tarquinius, as he was impatient to 
seize npon the crown, and the cruel Tullia urged him on to conspire 
against her father's life. It is also said, that a rumoured design of 
Servius to make over the supreme power into the hands of certain 
magistrates to be elected by the people, strengthened his wretched 
daughter and son-in-law in their wicked designs against him. 
Aooordingly, Tarquinius now began openly to aspire to the throne, 
and by courting the favour of the patricians, who were indignant 
with Servius for the partialitv he had shown to the plebeians, he 
gained over many of them to his side, and when he deemed himself 
nifficiently strong, he entered the forum with a body of hi& 
rapporten under arms, seated himself on th.e to^a\. t\itoTL<&\SL>^^ 
ienate-houae^ and ordered the senate to be sommou^ \a 'Oc^^ 
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The senate and the patricians, alarmed at the progress of Porsc 
and fearing that the commons might not be unwilling to yielc 
him, granted them several immunities by relaxing their paymc 
of customs and tribute money. They moreover laid in a gi 
quantity of provisions, and passed a law which enacted that c 
and salt should 1)c sold at reduced prices. In the meantime Pors 
had succeeded in taking the Jauiculum by assault, and the Bom 
were fleeing into the city over the Sublician bridge, having b 
pursued down the slope of the hill by the victorious cnei 
Horatius Codes, Spurius Lartius, and Titus Herminius, who 1 
the charge of guarding the bridge, endeavoured in vain to an 
the flight of their countrymen, and seeing that all their efifbrU 
induce them to turn and meet the enemy were futile, they determi; 
if possible to prevent them, single-handed, from entering into \ 
capturing their native city. Codes thereFore called out to his felli 
countrymen to cut down the bridge, and whilst they were accc 
pushing this, he and his two brave companions fought hand to hi 
with the foremost of the enemy, until the bridge was just readj 
fall. Coclcs then made Lartius and Herminius hasten over it bet 
it fell, whilst he himself remained in the narrow passage on 
other side, and obstructed the further progress of the Etmscc 
They, however, hurled at him a shower of darts ; and, a sh 
announcing that the Koroans had now broken down the bri< 
behind him, he called on Father Tiber to receive him, and grievov 
wounded as he was plunged headlong into the stream, a 
although accoutred with all his armour, succeeded in reaching 
opposite shore in safety.* As an acknowledgement for this br 
exploit the citizens, although they were themselves suffering ft 
famine, gave him each a portion of his corn, while the state afl 
wards bestowed on him as much land as he could plough round 
a day, and erected a brazen statue of him in the Comitium. 

Although the Tuscans had thus been prevented from entering 
city, they nevertheless maintained their position on the Janiedi 
and crossing the river in boats, pillaged the country and cut do 
the crops, so that the famine began to press very grievously upon 
Romans. In this strait a noble youth, named Caius Mucius, unc 
took the following exploit in order to rid his country of the enci 
He obtained leave from the consuls and senate to enter the hos 
camp in disguise, and when there he mixed with a crowd wli 
was assembled round the king when he was distributing pay to 
troops. Porsena's secretary happened to be sitting at the uooarc 
side arrayed in garments very similar to his own, when Hud 
mistaking the secretary for the king, drew a dagger which he 1 

* Pol/biui howorcT informi ui ih&thc ^rviSi\«^Va^OM%\\ietDi.^ 
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oncealed beneath his robe, and stabbed the former to the heart, 
le was forthwith seized, but instead of his disavowing the deed, 
e boldly told Porsena that the blow was intended for him, and 
bat there were several noble youths in Rome who had all bound 
bemselves by an oath that they would each make a similiar attempt, 
.'he Tuscaa sovereign in alarm, threatened to bum Mucius to death 
mless he revealed to him the full particulars of the plot ; whereupon, 
s there was an altar close by, the Eoman put his hand into the 
re and held it there for some time without flinching. Hereupon 
^orsena, in admiration at his intrepidity, gave liim his life and 
ibcrty, and Mucius then informed him that upwards of three 
lundred of the nobility had sworn to take his life, and that it now 
iiily rested with himself whether or not he would give them the 
ipportunity of doing so. He then returned to Rome and received 
I grant of land similar to that which had been assigned to Codes, 
ind as his right hand was so burnt as to have become useless, 
w received the surname of 8c(Bvolay or '* the Icfl-handed," which his 
lescendants retained through all succeeding generations. Porsena, 
Jarmed at the tidings of Mucius, and finding, moreover, that his 
Mm troops began to grow weary of the siege, sent to offer terms to 
Jie Romans ; but being informed by them that on no account would 
they accept any which stipulated for the return of the Tarquins, he 
ihated that part of his demand, and merely required that seven 
iistricts which had been taken from the Veientines should be 
restored to them', and that hostages selected from some of the 
noblest families should be put into his hands as pledges for the 
due observance of the treaty. These propositions were agreed to, 
and ten young men and ten maidens were sent to the camp of the 
Etruscans, who then retired from the Janiculum. Although, how- 
eyer, they had evacuated the Roman ten-itory, they still lingered 
on the banks of Tiber, and one of the hostages named Cloelia, made 
her escape, and with her maids as her companions, swam the river 
on horseback and returned safely to Rome. The Romans, however, 
sent these fugitives back to Porsena, who generously released 
Cloelia as a reward for her courage, presented her with a splendid 
horse and trappings, and gave their freedom to half of the youths 
who were still with him as hostages, upon her nomination. The 
Bomans raised an equestrian statue of her in the Via Sacra, and 
sent an ivory sceptre and throne, together with a triumphal robe 
and a golden crown, as presents to the Etruscan monarch ; these 
having been the offerings formerly made to Tarquinius by the Tuscans 
themselves when they acknowledged the supremacy of Rome. Soon 
after this Porsena sent his son Aruns against Aricia^ t\i^ ^Vcvr.! ^^ 
the Latin cities. The inhabitants at first wVfti^ikie^ ItwsL >iws>x 
talhr, hut afterwards, being aided by tbe ottieT la^SiA^ «sA Vi '^ 
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Greek settlers at Curaae iu Campania under the comraand of the 
tyrant Aristodemus, they defeated the Etruscans, and Aruns fell 
during the engagement. The remnant of the routed anny fled to 
Borne, and were kindly and hospitably received, while for those 
who chose to remain there, a quarter was marked out between the 
Palatine and Gapitolinc hills, and a street was built leading from 
the forum to the Circus Maximus, which, from this circumstance, 
was called the ** Tuscan Street.'* As an acknowledgment for this 
well-timed generosity on the part of the Romans, Porsena gave up 
the hostages, and restored all the land which he had taken posses- 
sion of beyond the Tiber. Tarquinius was now at Tusculum with 
his son-in-law,- Octavius Marailius, and whilst he was using his 
utmost endeavours to make one more attempt to regain his kingdom, 
the Komans were engaged in another war with the Sabines> in 
which the consul Valerius won a great victory, and by his personal 
valour, acquired for himself a triumph, together with the honour- } 
able surname of Maximus^ or ** greatest," and other public tokens 
of respect, which were paid to his descendants for many succeeding 
years. He had already been consul three times, and was now j 
elected once more, when the Sabines, who had not even yet ceased 
from their aggressions, suffered greatly from internal divisions. 
Accordingly, Attus Clausus, one of their chiefs, who had in vain 
advised his countrymen to make a peace, deserted to the Eomans 
with a large body of his clients, who were all made citizens, whilst 
their leader was enrolled amongst the patricians. He soon changed 
his name to Appius Claudius, rose to great eminence in the state, 
and was the progenitor of the celebrated Claudian family. The 
Sabines were once more defeated by Valerius, who died the year 
following, [B.C. 503] He was buried at the public expense, his body 
was interred within the walls,* and the matrons mourned a year 
for him, as they had done for Brutus. 

During his time the Latins had been prevailed upon by Tarquinius 
to throw off their allegiance to Home, and Mamilius was to head 
them iu another attempt to replace his exiled connexions upon the 
throne. A truce, however, was agreed upon for one year, in order 
that each party might prepare for the contest, and that all ties 
which subsisted between the two nations might as far as possible 
be severed. Accordingly, permission was given to the women of 
each people who had married into the other to return to their 
native homes, and we are told that, although all the Eoman women 
returned to Rome, only two of the Latins left it. Thus, when the 
year's truce expired, the troops from all the Latin towns (except 
Precneste, wliich remained faitliful to Rome) marched out under the 

* DionytiuB informi u« [lib. v, c xlviii.] thai Ihia hoiiovLt ^nrw never gnuited 
' oiicr ciUzen, 
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command of Tarquinius and his son-in-law, and were met on the 
shores of the lake Begillus, in the territory of Tusculuin, by their 
opponents, who were headed not as usual by their consuls, but by 
Aulus Postumius in his office of " dictator " (a magistrate appointed 
upon certain extraordinary occasions) and Titus JSbutius, his lieu- 
tenant, under the title of MagisUr EquUtim^ or " master of the 
horse.'* The engagement was commenced by Tarquinius, who rode 
eagerly at the dictator, by whom, however, he was wounded in the 
side, and forced to retreat. During the progress of the engage- 
ment T. ^butius wounded Mamilius in the breast, but was himself 
pierced by his adversary's sword through the arm. Mamilius, 
aUhongh wounded, rallied his troops, and, by a desperate charge, 
threw the Bomans into confusion. Just as they were about to 
give way, however, Marcus Valerius Maxim us, the brother of 
Poplioola, seeing Sextus Tarquinius in the thick of the fray, dashed 
at him at the head of a troop of cavalry, and put him and those 
who were fighting with liim to flight. Unfortunately, however, his 
charge was too violent, and brought him right upon the main line 
of the enemy, which opened and received Sextus, while Valerius 
vas unhorsed by a side'stroke which occasioned his immediate death. 
The two sous of Poplicola now dashed forward to secure their 
father's corpse, but both fell dead upon the ground pierced by 
innumerable wounds. The Eomans were once more giving way 
irhen Postumius brought up the reserve and bid them slay all their 
countrymen who were flying from the battle unless they would 
return with them against the foe. "With this body the dictator 
charged the exiles, while Mamilius, who was bringing up a cohort to 
charge the Eomans in the flank was balked in his design by Titus 
Uerminius, who met and slew liim, but was himself killed as he was 
stripping the body of his vanquished adversary. The dictator, now 
resolved to make a final effort, and ordered the cavalry to dismount 
and to fight on foot, so that the wearied infantiy, gaining courage 
when they saw the knights thus supporting them, charged the 
enemy so effectually that the Latin exiles were forced to give way 
and flee, pursued by the victorious foot-soldiers. The knights re- 
mounted their horses to oppose Sextus, who still held out on the 
left; his troops, however, were soon routed, and he himself fell pierced 
with innumerable wounds, afler having most valiantly defended him- 
self, and slain several of his assailants with his own hands. The 
Uomans then rushed towards the enemy's camp, which they took by 
assault, and committed such havoc amongst its occupants that scarce 
a fourth part of them escaped. Old legends asserted that during the 
battle two youths of superhuman stature, mounted on white chargers^ 
were seen in the thick of the fight, and Ihal Vxv \\it «s^tC\\\^>>2ir:^ 
appeared in the forum covered with dirt au4 %ot^» vcA -ti^^^^ 

i 
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their armour in the fountain of Jutuma hard by the tempi 
Vesta. They announced the victory that had been gained by 
countrymen to the eager crowd assembled in the forum, and 1 
riding from it in a stately manner, were never more seen. Oi 
next day a messenger came from the dictator informing the sc 
of his success, and telling them that, during the fight, he 
vowed a temple to Castor and Pollux, with whom the peopl 
once identified the two young men whom they had seen in 
forum. A temple was accordingly built to these deities on the 
where they had appeared, under their name of the Dioscur 
" sons of Jove," and a festival, instituted in their honour, was 
on the ides of Quintilis, or our 15th of July. In after ages 
mark of a horse's hoof was, as Cicero asserts,* pointed out on a 
near the Regillus in confirmation of the truth of this legend. 

After the battle, Postumius and Jilbutius returned to Rome 
triumphed, and the hopes of the Tarquins were altogether br 
and destroyed. Tarquinius Superbus himself fled to Aristodei 
tyrant of Cuma?, at whose court he died at a very advanced 
and with him expired every prospect of the re-cstablishmer 
the regal power in Rome, the monarchy having lasted for a p< 
of 244 f years from its establishment to its final extinction. 

• Do Nat. Dconim, iii. 5. 
f This is according to the calcukHon of Livy and Dionysius. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ENQUIRY INTO THE TRUTHS CONTAINED IN THE TRADITIONS AND 
LEGENDS OF THE REGAL PERIOD. 

Mftbidd n&tnre of the early history of Rome — Examination of the Btatemcnts of 
LiTjr, Dionjsius, and Platarch — Tlie ** Annalists*' — Their credibility— Sources 
from whence they derived their information considered — The pontifical annals 
— Various other public and private documents — Enuius — Destruction of 
records by the Gauls — Tendency of ancient nations to poetical embellishment 
— ^Tniths conreyed in the early legendary history of Rome — Probable oriental 
origin of the nation — The migration of the Pelasgi — The Pelasgic element 
discernible in religious ceremonies and architectural remains — Their dispersion 
under various names — The Siculi, Tyrrheni, Cascans/ Oscans, Priscans, and 
Sscrani — Conquests of the Sabcllians — Language of ancient Italy — The 
Etruscans — Theories with regard to them — Political numbers — Enquiry into 
the truth of the legend^ of ^neas — Alba and its kings — Lavininm and the 
Latins — Origin of the history of the foundation of Rome — Romulus and Remus 
— Origin of the ,names of Romulus and Rome — War with the Sabines, and 
ultimate coalition with them — Origin of the three tribes — Numa Pompilius — 
His political and religious institutions — Tullus Hostiltus — Truths conveyed 
in the legend of the Alban war — Ancus Martins — Alteration in the con- 
stitntion — Effects of the Latin war — Rise of the plebs — Extension of Roman 
dominion — Tarquinins Priscus — Examination of legends concerning him— 
Changes made in the constitution by Servius TuUius— Elxamination of the 
legends concerning him — His political enactments — The comitia ccnturiata — 
Military division of the citizens — Taxation according to the census — Probable 
origin of legends of the end of the reign of Tarquinius Priscus — Poetical 
diaracter of the history of incidents in the reign of Tarquinins Superbus — 
Probable origin of them — Mythical character of the war with Porsena, and 
the battle of the Lake Regillus — Their meaning — Proofs of the power of Romo 
during the regal period — Conclusion of the strictly mythical portion of hci 
libtory, 

^iOM these legends of tbe " regal " period, mythical and poetical 
^ Ihcy are, the researches of modem times have elicited the probable 
tmihs which they convey : and these it will now be necessary briefly 
to investigate. Firstly, then, with regard to the authorities front 
^hom wc receive our earliest accounts of Roman history, we may 
remark that they lived long after the times when the events which 
*Hey relate are said to have taken place. Livy flourished B.C. 50, 
«ud Dionysius of Halicarnassus was nearly his cotemporary \ aud 
from these two writers It ia that the circuixifilaivcw iiWi^\.^^VK^^^^ 
^^oing chapter are principally derived* TVie loiiDftt^ '\a 
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(Iocs not profess to found his history upon any proofs which existed 
in his own time of the truth of the earliest portions of it ; in fact, 
throughout the whole of his work, there are marks that its com- 
poser was as much, so to speak, of a poet as of an historian, an^ 
many passages miglit be quoted to show that he frequently wrote 
without giving himself tlie time or trouble to inquire whether he 
had auy higher authority for his facts than those ancient annalistf 
such as Fabius Pictor, Calpurnius Piso, Licinius Macer, and others, 
upon whom he so avowedly relied for all his account of that whicb 
we term the mythical or legendary portion of Koman history. 
Again, with regard to Dionysius, although he cannot be charged 
with the same carelessness as Liry, yet he derived his information 
from the same sources; and there arc causes which render hif 
narration of the early history of Borne still more liable to suspicioi 
than that even of Livy. Firstly, he was a Greek, and the whok 
of his narrative goes to flatter the pride of his own nation b} 
his attempts to prove that Home was not only a Greek dty b} 
descent, but that, all its laws, manners, and institutions wen 
Grecian. Secondly, whenever he supposes that there is any discie 
pancy or improbability in a story, he inserts or omits such facts |i 
may serve, in his opinion, to render it credible. Thirdly, in poiat* 
where the early annalists or public records differ, Dionyaiu 
never acknowledges that such a difference does exist, but boldli 
gives his own version of the tale as the correct one, withou 
the slightest mention of any other account existing elsewhore 
Plutarch, who is the last of the writers upon the early Bomai 
history whose name is worthy of mention, lived more than i 
century later than Livy and Dionysius ; but there is no more reasoi 
to believe that his new information was more correct than that o 
the two writers who have been just discussed, and the roroanti' 
character of his " Lives " induces us to look upon his narrativi 
with suspicion. 

Since then it appears that those authors whose accounts o 
the early history of Eome have come down to us, derived tbei 
knowledge principally from the ancient annalists, and embodiei 
them in their own works without any examination into thei 
truth or falsehood, it will now be useful to see whether an; 
reliance can be placed upon those older authorities upon whou 
those who were more modern so entirely depended. Of these the prin 
cipal was Quiutus Fabius Pictor, whose work seems to hav 
afforded materials to all subsequent historians ; and after him we ma; 
reckon Lucius Cinctius Alimentus, Marcus Porcius Cato (commonl; 
called * Cato the Censor), Lucius Calpurnius Piso, Valerius Autia 

* 9e ii totnetimct called Cato Major to distingtiish liim from hit great-grto<i 
to UUcenuM. 
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aod Licinius Macer, to whom may be added the name of Polybius 
of Megalopolis, who appears more worthy of credit than any of 
the others, and whose work was used by Cicero when compiling the 
summary of the early history of Borne which we find in his 
dialogues " de Bepublica,** 

Now, as the oldest of these writers did not flourish till the second 
Tunic war, i. e. five centuries and a half after the foundation of the 
city, the question naturally arises as to whence they obtained those 
accounts of the early ages of Home which Livy, Dionysius, and 
Plutarch have cited from their pages ? We learn indeed from 
Cicero ["deLeg:" i. 2] that thePontifex Maxim us used, from the 
earliest times, to commit to writing the events of each year, and to 
bang them up in his house for the people to read ; that such 
records were called the Antudei Maximi, and that they were 
certainly continued down to the time of the pontiff P. Mucius, 
who flourished a.u.c. 620.* Some doubts exist as to whether 
these annals were handed down from one pontiff to another for safe 
CQstody ; but it is most likely that, even if they were so, they 
perished when the city was burnt by the Gauls [b.c, 390, a.u.c. 
364], since these documents would naturally have been kept in the 
house iof the pontiff, and we are told that no part of the city except 
the Capitol escaped destruction. There is, however, proof positive 
that no pontifical annals existed in the time of the annalists which 
gare an account of any events prior to fifteen years before the 
capture of the city by the Gauls, from the fact that, ns Cicero tells 
08, edipses of the sun were osculated back from that which was 
recorded by Ennius, who flourished about B.C. 220. Now, as 
eclipses were always noted in the pontifical annals, if these docu- 
ments had still existed when the annalists wrote, there would have 
been no need to have calculated back from that mentioned by Ennius, 
tince they would have been marked in the pontifical annals them- 
selves. The same observations which have here been thus applied 
to public documents will of course, in like manner, extend to those 
which were of a private nature ; and, upon the whole, it appears 
that but a very few of either sort remained after the conflagration 
of the city, from which any authentic and connected account of its 
earlier history could possibly be obtained. There can, however, be 
little doubt but that some few scattered sources of information 
lurvived the general wreck, and these were principally derived from 
firagments of old treaties, laws (as those of the ** Twelve Tables "), 
pontifical annals, censorial returns, and religious books ; and such 

♦ These iiiUialB represent the words Anno UrhU conditat, i.e., Ibe year from 
tbeVoildiogof the city. The date b.c. may he always a8ccrlOLVi\t«i Vi>} ^wVV'roR.'Cisvii, 
4s year d.c firom 753, or, according to the Varromaii com^MVsXvoTv,'!^^^ ^ft» 
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accounts as were contained in tbese were in all probability dressed 
up with poetical ornament and traditionary song, and thus handed 
down, from generation to generation, in the heroic garb in which 
they are now presented to us. A tendency exists amongst aU 
nations to refer their origin and early history to the gods, and to 
clothe their primitive kings, princes, sages, and warriors s with 
virtues and attributes superior to those of more recent times. 
Of this examples may be cited in the cases of the Persians, the 
Greeks, the Germans, the Scandinavians, and the Ikitons ; in fact, 
it holds good of every people whose early history is enveloped in 
obscurity, and whose subsequent career has led them to look back 
upon their progress with satisfaction or pride. On the whole, 
therefore, it appears that the early Komau history, although it was 
partly derived from the few authentic sources above indicated, 
partakes largely of a poetical character, and that it was handed 
down from family to family, and from one generation to another, 
in such traditionary songs and legends as the priests and bards 
knew to be suited to the character of a people who were likely 
to be incited to emulate the virtues of their forefathers by the 
remembrance of their excellence in civic or military achievements. 

But, although the early history of Rome was thus derived from 
poetical lays and traditional family legends, yet as it was not totally 
devoid of historical truth, it will now be necessary to point out those 
facts which have been deduced from the fictions which have been 
related by the Ilonuin writers concerning the origin and infancy of 
the state. 

Notwithstanding all the mythical accounts which have been 
given in the poets with regard to the earliest inhabitants of 
Italy, there appears little doubt but that they belonged to that 
great branch of the human family which is known in ancient 
history as the Pelasgic race.* Although considerable obscurity rests 
upon the question as to the precise spot from whence these Pelasgi 
originally sprang, yet there is no (|ue8tion that they were of 
eastern extraction, and possessed extensive settlements iu Egypt, 
Syria, and the north of India. The usual causes which induce 
nations to seek habitations elsewhere (such as over-population or 
external pressure), must at some period of which we have no exact 
account have led these Pelasgi to emigrate, and travelling westward, 
they fixed their abodes in various parts of Europe, being distinguished 
in each by a particular name. Thus in Greece, Italy, and many 
other countries, it is evident that this people must have possessed 
vast tracts of land, from the fact of the existence of those enormous 
architectural remains which are known by the name of theX]/yclopean 
or Pelasgic; ivhilst much of the language, and oumy of the rites 

♦ Cf. History of Greece, \». ^. 
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LS which prevailed in the religious ceremonies of the two 
ns of antiquity point clearly to the fadl that at some 
ther an oriental admixture must have entered into their 
iraeut. " Thus," as it has been justly remarked by a 
modern writer, "the first ages of Italy, the primitive 
t settled that country — such as the Pelasgi, whose early 
jcistence is attested by those Cyclopean, or more properly 
clasgic walls and constructions still extant there — the 
(according to some authors descended from the more 
ice of llha^tians), from whom the Komans borrowed so 
heir idolatrous rites and customs — the Sabines and 
he Latins and the Trojans — lastly, the Celts in northern, 
eeks in southern Italy — all in their several relations to 
r, and in their various commixture of their origin and 
pen a wide field of intricate investigation and perplexing 
But from the general point of view taken in universal 
this antiquarian learning soon falls into the background 
sence of that great central city, which quickly absorbs 
.11 the ancient states of Italy and Italy itself, and which, 
inally composed of many heterogeneous elements — Latin, 
I Etruscan — still was very early moulded into an unity 
r, and whose ulterior growth and progress, slow indeed 
; soon as fearfully rapid as it was immeasurably great, 
attracts the notice of the historical observer."* Those 
,e Pelasgi then who, \mder the names of Siculi (of which 
Vituli and Itali are evidently corruptions) and Tyrrheni 
ae whole of south-west coast of Italy, appear to have 
«-loving people, and were in process of time attacked by 
'arlike northern tribes of the Sabellians (afterwards the 
ascans, Oscans, Priscans, and Sacrani, who dwelt north- 
e river Peneue, and although they were themselves 
'eastern origin, and so belonging to the Pelasgic family, 
Ithough erroneously, termed the aborigines. In the course 
se warlike tribes engaged in incursions into each others* 

and the Sabellians overcame the Oscans, Cascans, 
md Sacrani, who in their turn invaded the Sicidi of 
rt of whom became amalgamated with thejr conquerors, 
rs went over to Sicily, which took its name from the new 
.'he nation which was thus formed by the union of the 

tribes with the Siculi was called the Priscan-Latin, or 
Latin, and their language is composed of two distinct 
he one being Pelasgian or Greek, and the other the 
»n. Of these all the terms which have referea<» tA ^Vi^ 
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arts of peace and agriculture are akin to the Greek, nfrhilat 1 
which express ideas connected with war are Oscan. 

In addition to those tribes which have just been enamerat< 
is necessary perhaps, to advert to the Etruscans, or Tuscans, as 
arc also called, inasmuch as these people exercised a conside 
influence over the early history of Rome, and the Tuscan ele: 
is in many cases discernible in its constitution. This people, ' 
occupied the plain of the Padus (now the Po) and the coi 
between the Tiber and the Amo. They were totally different 
the tribes already enumerated both in their language and ins 
tions. The former, indeed, so far as it is known, does not 
the slightest resemblance to any of the primitive tongues eith 
Europe or Asia, whilst with regard to the latter this p< 
appears equally isolated in all matters connected either 
religion, government, or science. The common opinion in refei 
to their origin is, that they came from Lydia or Maeonia, 
having settled in Etruria, they first reduced the inhabitants o 
country to slavery, and then crossing the Apennines, occupiei 
main force all the lands lying between these mountains an( 
Alps. Against this theory it has been urged that no trac 
their Asiatic origin is perceptible in their language, mannex 
religion ; and Niebuhr remarks, that as the Bhoetians and ( 
Alpine tribes are evidently of the Tuscan race, it is not likely 
people who had once dwelt on the fruitful plains would ev( 
their habitations amid the fastnesses of barren mountains ; 
therefore it is more reasonable to suppose that the Tus 
originally dwelt either amongst the Alps themselves, or to 
northward of them— perhaps even as far as Alsatia — and that I 
pressed upon by the Germans or Celts, they descended into 1 
where they obtained an extensive territory by force of a 
Others again endeavour to reconcile the two theories, and 8 
that the Etruscans were an original Italian people, dwelling ' 
the Apennines and the low lands near the Po, and that he 
expelled the Ligurians and Umbrians from Etruria, they ent 
into a league with the Pelasgiaus on the coast, whilst at 
same time they kept themselves distinct as a nation, and adl 
rigidly to their ancient laws and institutions. Notwithstan 
all these conjectures nothing certain can be stated with regai 
the origin of the Etruscans, and although on account of some 
of their usages (such as in their employment of wind instrua 
of a peculiar form, and certain other matters in which thej 
sembled the Orientals), some writers have not hesitated to as< 
to them an eastern origin ; yet the point remains undecided, anc 
question is still open for investigation. It now only remaii 
nsrk that each of the states of ancient ItalY a^^ars to have 
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9 prevailing political number, that of the Tuscans being twelve (of 
hich we may take as an example their confederation of twelve 
tics), that of the Sabellians four, and that of the Latins thirty, or 
ither perhaps that number subdivided by three, as it was in the case 
' the thirty curiae divided into the three tribes of patricians. With 
lese preliminary observations, therefore, we may now proceed to 
uimine the early history of Rome, in order that we may, if pos- 
ble, ascertain the facts which gave rise to so much of poetic 
3tion. 

The story then of ^Eneas having landed inLatium is evidently as 
lythical as is the tale of the siege of Troy, or of the divine birth of 
*keas himself ; and the whole of the circumstances related with 
rgard to his settlement in Italy points to the fact that the original 
opulation of Latium was Pelasgic, and came at some period of 
i»tory from Asia. As the sacred island of Samothracc was n 
)mmon place of resort for religious pilgrimages to the shrine of 
le Cabiri (Castor and Pollux), both from Italy and Asia, the 
riental elements of the worship which was still kept up there, entered 
irgely into the religious system of the former country ; and hence 
. is that in both the Greek and lioman mythology the eastern 
irinities are so often recognisable, although under different appel- 
itioQs and with slightly varying attributes from those which they 
ossessed originally. Again there appears little reason to suppose 
hat the line of Alban kings as given by Livy, Dionysius, and Ovid, 
I anything more than a fiction invented for the purpose of accounting 
or the time which was said to have elapsed between the fall of 
joy and the building of Home. It is most probable that Alba 
ras the head of a powerful confederation of thirty cities, called 
ollectively the FopuU AUenses, and that she was in league with 
be Latins, who were also united together in a similar confederation, 
jivinium was founded by settlers both from the Alban and Latin 
ities, and received its name from being the place where the latter 
\sAd their national assembly, inasmuch as they were anciently called 
Mui as well as Laiini, and it will be at once evident that the 
lames Turnus, Lavinia, and Latinus, are nothing more than per- 
oaifications of the Tyrrheni, Lavini, and Latini. With regard to 
be earliest ages of Home itself, although some modern writers have 
xmtendcd that the account which ascribed its foundation to ^neas 
m a domestic Roman tradition, still on the whole there is most 
tason to believe that it originated amongst the Greeks, because 
ibe Greek authorities for the legend are considerably anterior to any 
bown tracts of its existence among the Romans. Thus, for instance, 
ipoUodoros of Gela, who flourished B.C. 115, speaks of Romus as 
ke third son of ^nens and Lavinia, and D'iow)«v^ ^Xf^^aSuu^H^ 
bondiu^r of Borne to ^aeas upon the authonty, «a\\i>a 
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believed, of Hellanicus,* who flourished about b.o. 480, ai 
Damastcs, who is stated to have been a contemporar}'|of Herodotn 
[B.C. 445]. Although however, according to some few legend 
^neas was the founder of Bonie, the generally received story 
that which attributes it to Eomulus. The very existence, howevi 
of such a personage is in all probability another figment of t 
Greeks, and the circumstances related concerning him and I 
brother Bemus are now generally believed to have arisen in t 
following manner. 

The early Pelasgian inhabitants of Jjatium founded for ihei 
selves small cities on eminences fitted for their defence, and 
the hills which were afterwards included within the walls of Bob 
were originally occupied. Thus, on the Vatican stood a ion 
called Yatica; on the Cselian, one by the name, probably, 
Lucerum ; whilst on the Palatine was Boma ; further down the riv 
was Bemuria, and above Boma, separated it from it by the swam] 
ground at the bottom of the Palatine, which was the first inh 
bited part of the city, lay the Sabine town of Quirlum. Bon 
it appears, was one of the towns which owned the supremacy 
Alba, and thus wars ensued between it and Quirium. In proce 
of time the latter became subject to the former, and the story 
the rape of the Sabines indicates how that although there was 
first no right of intermarriage between the inhabitants of the in 
towns, yet at length that one which became dominant by force 
arms, compelled the other to cede this and other privileges, unti 
at length, when the two became united by these common ties, th( 
joined also in civic institutions and built temples equally open 1 
the citizens of each. At first, each had its own king, senate, an 
popular assembly, the name of the first king of Borne bein 
evidently given to him for the same reason on account of whic 
the city itself received its appellation, i, e, from the power 
acquired over the neighbouring towns, even from the period of ii 
earliest liistory.f When the Quirites and the Bomans bad tht 
learned to mix freely with each other, they met on any grci 
national occasion in the valley between the two towns, and i 
process of time, when they were threatened by the Albans an 
Tuscans, they each saw that it would be for their interest to ooalesc 
in order to repel any attack that might be made upon them. Tiie 
then agreed to have one senate, one national assembly, and on 
king, to be chosen alternately by one nation out of the other. Tb 

* Tliit is the opinion of Steph. "Byz., and Suidas. For a critical exJuninatioB < 
the point, tee Must. Crit., vol. ii. p. 102, et aeq, 

f From ^fiTj (romc), *' strength.** Many of these early Boman names sf 
taken from the Oreek, thus: — AmtUius from alfi^Kos, <* canning;" OoCU 
/hom icwcds, ^bad;" Numa from y^fu>s, ** Uv/^ axi^ w«cn\ «<dMca. 
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lory of Bemus lutving been slain in a fit of anger by Bomulus, 
las reference to the fact of the neiglibouring town of Eemuria 
laving been conquered by tbe Bomans, and tb£ double form in 
rhich the constitution developed itself after the union with the 
^abines, sucb as the division into the patrician and plebeian orders, 
^ve rise to the supposition that the city was founded by twins. The 
rolf's den, the fig-tree, and other local accessories were referred 
o in order to give place and circumstance to the legend, and were, 
\o doubt, added from time to time, until, at length, the account 
ras generally received in the form which it now bears among the 
mdent classical writers. There is also another statement extant, 
;hat Ronae was founded by Evauder, which points to the fact of 
ts original population being Pelasgian ; but however it may have 
sad its origin, there appears little doubt but that its people were 
descendants from the great Asiatic family of mankind, and that 
legends of its foundation are essentially Greek, although they have, 
of course, been considerably altered and amplified by local circum- 
itanccs and traditions. The division of the people into three 
tribes, evidently took place at a very early period. There seems 
little doubt but that the Eamnes were of Eoman, and the Titienses 
of Sabine descent, but the origin of the Luceres is somewhat 
enveloped in obscurity. On the whole, however, it appears most 
likely that they were a Tyrrhenian or Etruscan people who were 
united to the other two, either by confederacy or subjection. 
Some ancient writers have, indeed, derived their name from 
Looerus, a king of Ardea, whom they affirm to have been their 
leader, whilst others, again, assume that it comes from Lueumo, 
the name generally given to the Etruscan chieftains. Neither of 
these statements, however, can be received as authoritative, as 
there is every reason to believe that their name was derived from 
Luoerum, their settlement on the Cselian hill, and that having 
become subject to Rome, they were very soon enrolled amongst 
her citizens, although, owing to their inferiority as a state, they 
were not admitted to equal rights with the Titienses or to any 
share in the public deliberations. 

The history of the reign of Numa is no less mythical than 
that of his predecessor, and as Homulus is the personification 
of the warlike, so is Numa of the religious institutions of early 
Borne. By the division of the public land amongst all the 
citizens, which is ascribed to this king, must be understood his 
recognition of the rights of the Titienses, and his placing them 
on an equal footing with the Bamnes; whilst his reign, in its 
political aspect, can only be regarded as the complete amalga- 
laatiou of the Quirites or Sabines with the Eomaus. V(v\J\ VVfc 
Jogn of Numa, the purely mythical poition ot \)afc w^i XsmNwt^ 
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of Rome 1)cgin8 to be at an end, and in that of Tullat Hostilius 
we recognise in the ancient annali:jts some faint approxima- 
tion to reality. l)ut even here, truth is so disguised by fiction, 
that it is somewhat difficult to separate the one from the other. 
On the whole, it appears that Tullus was a really existing per- 
sonage, and the main incident of his reign, viz., the destruction of 
Alba, is nn event which in all probability actually liappened. The 
whole of the circumstances which are said to have attended it, audi 
as the combat of the lloratii and the Curiatii, the vowing of the 
temples to Pavor and Pallor, and all the marvellous and romantic 
concomitants of the contest belong to one of those poetic lays 
which have been already mentioned as being so common amongst 
the primitive nations of antiquity. 

But, although Alba fell, there is but very little reason to believe 
that it was reduced by Rome alone, because, according to the laws 
of war at this period, the territory of the conquered people alwayi 
became the property of the conquerors. Now, we know that the 
Alban mount did not form part of the domain 'of Rome at thii 
period, but that it belonged to the Latin confederates, who held 
their national assemblies there in the sacred grove of Ferentina; 
we may therefore reasonably conjecture that Alba was overthrown 
by a revolt amongst its subject cities, in which Rome, very pos- 
sibly, bore a part, and some of its inhabitants having betaken them- 
selves to the victorious city, were received into the tribe of the 
Luceres, who having thus increased in importance, were now, for 
the first time, admitted into the patriciate. It was not until the 
reign of Ancus Martins, the next king, that the plebeian order was 
recognised as a component element in the state, and his war with 
the Latins and its effects upon the constitution are not only 
important in themselves, but they are also the first events in the earij 
annals of Rome to which a strictly historical character can be ascribed. 

It wouhl be superfluous to analyse all the details of the war, 
and it is sufKcient to state that some few small towns were taken 
from the Latins, their territory added to the Roman domain, and 
many of the inhabitants enrolled amongst her citizens, having the 
Aventine hill and the lands lying between it and the Clslian and 
Palatine allotted to them as a dwelling-place. We are not, how- 
ever, to suppose, that before this time that part of the city was 
desolate or uninhabited, since we know that it was, from the ear- 
liest times, occupied by the Latins, and had formed a portion of 
the dominion of Romulus ; but simply, that as it was already 
included within the Pomwrium,* it now became an important 

* Tlio Porasrium, or lacred encloinre, must not be confounded with the fortified 
wallM. The Avcotioe wai not included with the fonner, becauie it mi tbs 
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r of the city, because at this period the plebs began to 
e some weight in the state, and as TuUiis first raised the 
es who dwelt in this, the plebeian quarter, to the dignity of 
atriciate; so now, the Latins, who were placed there by 
, were recognised as a distinct order of citizens under the 
of plebeians, and held their lands subject to a tribute and 
tioa to military service, but often residing, themselves, at a 
ce from their own estates. Many members of the plebeian 
equalled the patricians both in wealth and the antiquity of 
families ; and hence, as the latter would not intermarry with 
and retained many privileges in their own hands, from which 
e6s was excluded, there was a continual jealousy between the 
rders, which, as we shall see hereafter, gave rise to events of 
ost important nature. 

his war with the Yeientines, Ancus laid the foundation of 
aaritime power for which Eome was so famous, inasmuch as ' 
tended her dominion down both sides of the Tiber as far as 
a, and by his thus acquiring the Msesian wood, he became pos- 
l of an abundance of timber for ship-building, whilst, by the 
ing of Ostia, he secured not only a port of refuge for his 
s, but also a most commodious station for carrying on the 
of the city, and thus increasing its capabilities not only for 
«t but for commerce, 
story which makes the next king, Tarquinius Priscus, a 
vian or an Etruscan, is evidently a poetical legend, and we 
ery reason to believe that he was a Latin of Priscan descent, 
his very surname of Priscus seems to point to this fact, 
ivas very common in those early ages to affix these dis- 
ng titles to individuals for the express purpose of marking 
n or family from whence they originally sprang. More- 
know that the Servilii, amongst whom the name of Priscus 
was an Alban family, as they had their house on the 
*d belonged to the tribe of the Luccres. We may there- 
lably conclude from analogy, that the same was the case 
"arquiuii, more especially as we learn from the ancient 
Tarquinius Priscus was married to Caia Cscilia, a native 
town of Prajneste, which was very little likely to have 
e had he been either an Eti-uscan or a Greek. The 
augur Attus Nffivius and the opposition of the gods to 
1 in the names of the tribes, evidently refers to the 
e patricians, and their fear that the king was about 
ir rights aud privileges. However this may be, a 

the plebeians exclusively : or, according to \\\c \c%,ctv^, \i*Ra>M»\\ 
^emos failed in hii auspices. S«« SnviUCt Didvmori) o^ 
the word " Pomarium,^* 

1> 
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compromise seems to have been effected between the king and 
patricians, since the houses in each tribe were doubled, althoi 
the number and designation of the tribes themselves continued 
same as they were. 

Under Servius Tullius, the next king, the constitution undom 
important clianges, and the plebs^ which now began to incrc 
rapidly in wealth and power, demanded for itself a 8tri< 
organisation and a more distinct place in the state. Before, h< 
ever, we proceed to explain these alterations, it will be necess 
briefly to examine the statements of the ancient historians v 
regard to the king himself. The old Tuscan legends asserted t 
he held a command under Cceles Vivenna, one of their lead( 
whose army was through a series of disasters utterly diapers 
Servius Tullius, whose Tuscan name was Mastama, went with so 
of his followers to Rome, and settled on that hill to which he g 
the name of the Cailian, in honour of his former general. We hi 
no means of ascertaining how far this story was true, and althoi 
it is in some respects liable to suspicion, still on the whole it imp! 
that there was a time when, as Niebuhr remarks, llome was 
capital of a powerful Etruscan state, and received several insli 
tions from some prince of Etruria. It is, indeed, impossible 
decide when or how these events occurred, and some writers asi 
that Home was at one period subject to Tarquin, but that it i 
attacked by an army from Volsinii under Mastama, who gave i 
new constitution. After this Mastama's government was proba 
overthrown by the Tarquininns until they were again finally c< 
quered by Lars Porsena of Clusium, or some other Etruscan prin 
to whom the name of Servius Tullius has been given. Gr 
obscurity, however, hangs over this period of the early history 
Home, which not even the acumen of the most critical of mod< 
writers has been able entirely to dispel. We must therefore 
contented to believe, that Rome was by some means or other subj 
to the Etruscans for some time, and that some Tuscan Iea< 
introduced certain new measures into the constitution which it v 
be convenient now briefly to describe. 

We have already seen that under Ancus the plebeians beg 
to be considered an important body in the state, and the leg 
lator who is known by the name of Servius Tullius, now diviS 
them into thirty tribes, a number corresponding with that 
the patrician curiae, and the Latin towns. Of these four w< 
civic, and the remainder, rural tribes, and of these latter 1 
occupied lands in Etruria beyond the Tiber. Each tribe had 
chief magistrate (who was also its military leader in time 
'var) under the name of the tribunuB, and he assessed the iributi 
taxes which were to be paid by \d% Vr^;ie,«ift!wv, tattled 1 
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ngent of troops which they were to supply, and acted as a 
nd superintendent in all cases of public or private disputes, 
e tribes met in the Campus Martins to elect their own 
strates, make laws for their internal regxilation,* and raise 
*y among themselves for any special occasion. But although 
olebs was now recognised as a distinct order, the popuhis, as 
Qore aristocratic body, still exercised the greatest power, and 
►ne was kept distinct from the other by the law which pre- 
ed their intermarrying, whilst the breach between them was 
ned by the constant apprehension of the populus, that the 
I would by degrees encroach upon their rights, and ultimately 
n equal power with themselves. The new legislator perceived 
ianger which was likely to arise from this state of things, and 
avoured to effect a reconciliation between the two orders by 
istitutiou in which both should have a voice, but which he so 
iged, that birth and wealth should still have the chief influence 
e state. Up to this period it is to be observed, that the 
le had only met to deliberate upon public matters according 
licir original division by Komulus into thirty curise, and this 
nbly was known by the name of the Comitia Curiata ; now, 
;ver, Servius assembled them according to their centuries, and 
Comitia Centuriata, or Major a as they were also called, were 
eforth the most ordinary meetings of the united popnluB and 
. The manner in which the people were now divided, and 
rding to which they voted at the Comitia Centuriata, was as 
ws : — I. Eighteen centuries, consisting of the three tribes of 
lulus, and the three of Tarquinius (under the name of the Sex 
"Offia), composed entirely of patricians, together with twelve 
uries of the higher order of plebeians as founded by Servius 
ius ; and these eighteen centuries formed the cavalry of the 
lan army, and are known by the name of the ** Equestrian centu- 
** II. After these eighteen equestrian centuries came the infantry, 
listing entirely of plebeians, and divided into five classes accord- 
to their age and property, according to the following plan. 
The class of those who possessed 100,000 asses, and upwards,! 
aining forty centuries of older J and forty of younger men. 
Those who had 75,000 asses and upwards, containing ten 

These ftuembliet were called comitia from con, " together," and eo^vi-iium, 
go." Those of the poptiltu were held in the comitium, and those of the 
r in iho forum. See Smithes Dictionary^ of Antiquities, under the word 
mitia." 

The as was originally a ponnd weight of brass or mixed metal : one 'of the 
est circular coined ases is in the British Museum, and weighs abonl xvvci^ vccv\ 
tlf ounces. In after tiroes the value of the as waa ^ct^ mxic^i v^fvtdi, ^S^n 
A'j Dictionary of Antiqtiities, suh roc, '* As." 

The older men wen those who ha<I passed the age of foT\.^>^'T«. 
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centuries of older and ten of younger men. 3. Those whose pro- 
perty was 50,000 Asses and upwards, contnining ten centuries of 
older and ten of younger men. 4. Those wlio had 25,000 asses 
and upwards, containing ten centuries of older and ten of younger 
men. 5. Tliose who had 12,500 asses and upwards, consisting of 
fifteen centuries of older and fifteen of younger men. Besides these 
centuries contained in the classes, there were four others beloir 
them, of those whose property amounted to less than 12,500 asses, 
and these were arranged in two divisions, the first called the 
AasidiianB or Locupletea, and the latter the Prolet^riam, and these 
two extra classes were again subdivided according to their property 
in the following manner. The Assiduans consisted of two divisions 
called the jiccenai whose property was from 12,500 to 7000 asset, 
and the Velati from 7000 to 1500, while the Proletarians were alio 
in two divisions, tiie first called the Proletarians, having property 
between the amounts of 1500 and 375 asses, and the Capiie Oend, <. 
which included those who possessed less than the last-mentioned : 
sum. In addition to these there were three centuries of mechanics 
called iXitfabri, lUicinea, and corfiicinea, or carpenters, trumpeters, * 
and horn-blowers. Of these the fabri voted with the first class, \ 
and the Ulicines and eortiicines with the fifth, and the whole of the j 
people voted in the following order : — 1. The Sex Sufiragia. 2. The ! 
twelve plebeian equestrian centuries. 3. The eighty centuries oon- i 
tained in the first class, together with the one century of the carpen- 
ters, making an aggregate of ninety-nine centuries. 4. The twenty 
centuries of the second class. 5. The twenty centuries of the third 
class. G. The twenty centuries of the fourth class. 7. The thirty % 
centuries of the fifth class, together with the two centuries oit j 
musicians. 8. The two centuries of the Assiduans. 9. The two i 
centuries of the Proletarians, making in all an aggregate of ninetv- 
six centuries. i 

From this calculation, then, we at once see that the three firrt L 
classes, which were composed of the aristocratic portion of the ?- 
citizens, contained a majority of three centuries over the remaining « 
centuries, and hence, if they were unanimous, there was no necessity 3- 
for taking the sense of the rest. Each century was armed in pro- i 
portion to its property ; the first class being equipped in fullarmonr, ; 
the fiOh having only javelins and slings ; and if among the eighteen ^ 
centuries composing the cavalry, any citiz(*n was unable to purchaie "^ 
a charger, and a slave and horse to attend him to the field, an alloir- -" 
ance of 10,000 asses was assigned to him by the state for tbii f 
purpose, and an annual rent-charge of 2000 asses on the estates of - 
single women and orphans was assessed for the purpose of main^ 
ths^ such of tlw equites who might be thus reduced in thei^ :' 
matances. When the army was dta\«u \x^ tot WUe^ cad> i 
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century encountered danger in proportion to tLe stake tliey bad in 
the country, the first class standing in the foremost rauk, and the 
lowest being placed in the rear, armed only with slings, in order to 
give weight to the whole body of the troops. 

It has been already mentioned, that the first census was taken in 
the time of Senrius Tullius, and a registry of births was now kept 
in the temple of Lucina, the goddess of child-bed, and of deaths in 
that of Libitina, the goddess of death. Taxation was also fixed 
upon the omount of each citizen's property, as given in at the 
census, and a certain rate per thousand asses was charged upon 
land, cattle, slaves, houses and money, of patricians and plebeians 
ilike ; but the former pqid a tithe of their produce of the public 
lands, of which they were the exclusive tenants. Strangers, 
sojourners in the city, and all such as were not included in the 
classes or centuries who wished to carry on any trade, engage 
in business, or occupy premises in the city, paid, under the 
name of jErariofis, certain arbitrary sums imposed from time to time 
by the state. It now only remains for us to remark, that the whole 
story of the violent death of Servius, and of the crimes of Tullia 
aad her husband, is probably a poetical invention ; and that it 
merely signifies that the political constitution of the legishiture, which 
b cailed Servius, was overthrown by a counter-revolution, which 
vas possibly accompanied by violence and even bloodshed amongst 
the citizens. 

The whole history of the reign of Tarquinius Superbus is full 
of traditions which have been adopted from various sources, and 
involve much that is inconsistent and even impossible. Thus, 
for instance, Brutus, who is stated to be of the same a^e with the 
king's sons, and therefore not above twenty-five years old when the 
revolution took place, is at the same time represented as the father 
of grown-up children ; and although he was illegitimate, and 
a supposed idiot, he was nevertheless invested with the tribunate of 
the Celeres, one of the highest ofiices of the state ! * The proba- 
bility is, that his name gave rise to the story of his idiotcy, and that 
his being a favourite of the court, although he was of the plebeian 
order, was the reason why he has been represented as an illegiti- 
SMte son. The story of the taking and destruction of Gabii is 
evidently untrue, inasmuch as a treaty, made with that town at this 

G'od, existed at Home even in the time of Augustus, written on a 
's hide stretched on a shield ; and the counsel given by the 
Idag, with regard to the decapitation of the nobles, appears to have 
been made up from the stories of Zopyrus, and Periander, and 

* IHebubr tiifgetts that u the Junii were a pUWMi (iin\\y^T^tv\>3L%Tivvs\v%N^ 
W tribime of the pJebeiun Icnights, and by a contu%\oii &mQ>&^ >^« ^.Axia^'^v^^^ 
VflRff 4M§p«C0tf b/ them, tribune of tbe Ccltrct. I 



Tbraayliulus, as narrated Ly Herodotus in Books III. 154, at 
of lib history^ So, too, the siege of Ardea must be a fietic 
we know tliat, at the time of the expuliiou of the royal i 
\vm already one of the Latin towns which were subject ti 
The story of Lueretia, whether it be true or falser evident 
to a eombiiiation of the Patricians and the Plebs agi 
tyranny of the King, inaamueb as Lueretius belonged to 
of the BamneSj Valerius to that of the Titienaes, and Luck 
Brutus was a plebeian ; so that the oath taken by tht^i 
expulsion of Tarquiu, typifies the league that was eat« 
between all classes of the citi2eiis. The election of Coli 
the consulate proves that the royal house still maintaiue 
cieut degree of authority in the state to induce the peopl 
one of the Tarquinii to the highest office of state ; but hij 
meufc shows that the antipathy of the people to his family 1 
been entirely extinguished. Porsenn waa, no doubt, alt 
mythical hero, and tlie war againat him evidently indi 
conquest of Borne by the Etruscana, who obtained sui 
plete mastery over her that her eitizens were not allon 
any iron except for agrienltural purposes, and were oblige 
all their territory beyond the Tiber to tlie conquerors. Th 
afterwards regained their independence at the bait 
Aiieiaj but tlie Etruscans still kept possession of the cec 
althougli such property as belonged to them within th( 
sold by auction to the inhabitants. The conflict on the 
the Lake Eegillus, and all its incidents, such as the singl 
between the chieftains and the personal interference of the 
an evident imitation of Homer's descriptions of his battle 
stories of Horatius Codes andCloelia, are doubtless specimei 
poetical lays, founded perhaps on family traditions, wi 
been already mentioned, and formed episodes, which w 
duced into this " Lay of the Tarquinii,'' as Niebuhr has 
in the same way as the Cyclic * poets and minstrels of Gk 
wove mythical tales of gods and heroes in the odes a 
which they sang or recited concerning the early histor 
country. It is to be observed that, notwithstanding hei 
origin, and the dangers, both internal and external, to wl 
was exposed during that which is termed the Eegal Perioc 
even at these early times gradually extending her infli 
only in Italy, but abroad ; a fact which is proved by a tr< 
with Carthage, by the consuls Brutus and Horatius, in 
first year of the Eepublic, in which she makes conditions, 

' ♦ See •* OutlineB of the History of Greece;* p. 317. John Vies 
18S4. 
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for herself, but for her subject towns of Ardea, Aricia, Antium, 
Circeii, Laurentum and Terraciua. AVith the history of the kings, 
the strictly mythical period of Eome terminates ; many of .the 
stories, which we shall meet with hereafter, arc also of a poetical 
character; but in the history of the Republic, which wc arc now 
about to sketch, the clouds of fiction gradually become dispelled, 
until, at length, the full light of historic truth shines forth. 
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CHAPTER III. 

FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE UEPUBLIC TO THE 
ABOLITION OF THE DECEMVIR ATE. 

Alterations in the constitution — The dictatorship — Pectiniarj difficuIUct of tl 
Plebeians — Their causes and effi-cts — The law of debtor and creditor — Riot > 
Rome — AtUck by the Volscians — Conduct of the plebs— Edict of Servilia»- 
Defeat of the Volscians — Further disturbances caused by the law of debt- 
Dictatorship of M. Valerius — Victories of the Romans — Fresh quarrels betwcc 
the Patricians and the Plebeians -> Secession of the plebs to the Mons Sacer- 
Tlieir return, and the coticeesions made to them — Tlie .Akiileship — Renewal 
hostilities by the Volsdaas — Disputes about the tRjfer pubiicus — Agrarian la 
— Execution of Sp. Cassius Viscellinus — Patrician tactics — Refusal of ll 
Plebeians to enlist ~ Further collisions between the two orders — Military CTen 
-—Victory over the Vcien tines and the /Rquians — Secession and destruction 
the gefu Pabia — Defeat of the Romans by the Tuscans — Famine in the city- 
Trace with the Tuscans and Yeientines — Murder of the tribune Genttdna- 
Riots under Pub. Volcro — Contests about his "rogation** — Defeat of d 
Romans by tho Volscians -> Punishment of the troops — Further milita 
operations — Successes of the ^quians and Volscians — Peace concluded- 
Effects of the war — Legend of Coriolanus — Probable truths with respect to 
—The Terentilian law — Punishment of Ca;so — Occupation of the Capitol 
Appius Herdonius — His defeat — Continuation of disputes between tbo ti 
orders — Cincinnatus made consul — War with the .^uians — Desperate ponti 
of the consul Minucius — Cincinnatus made dictator^ Defeat of the JEquis 
— Truths contained in the legend of Cincinnatus — Internal history — Appoir 
ment of the decemviri — The laws of tlie ** Twelre Tables " — Appius Claodi 
elected a decemvir — Conduct of these magistrates — War with the Sabinesa 
JEquians — Defeat of the Romans— Ij. Sicinius Dentatus — His murder — Stc 
of Virginia — Rebellion caused by the ciuelty of Appius Claudioi — 
suppression — Abolition of the deccmviratc — Changes in the government — Dcf 
of Appius Claudius — Banishment of Marcus — Restoration of tranquillity. 

No sooner was tlie kingly power overtlirown, and a return mat 
to tbe constitution of Scrvius, than various new laws were passi 
with regard to the internal regulation of the city. The right 
appeal to their curia;, which had hitherto been enjoyed by t 
patricians, was, by the Valerian law, granted to the plebeians, wl 
were now allowed to appeal to their tribes : senators were enroll 
by Brutus from the plebeian equestrian centuries' (so as to make i 
that body to its previous number of 300) under the name of Cc 
9cri^tit*in order to distinguish them from their patrician colleagui 

* Tbe term pcUra conscrtpti, u applied to the whole body of tbe lenate, n 
'^ •IJ prolmbility ttn sbbroviation of the ongVnaX pVoate, y^\.t«% tl «wiwa\^\L 
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and tlie lands which had belonged to the royal family were distri- 
buted among the poorer classes of the plebeians. The jealousy, 
however between the two orders was still undiminished, and, in the 
year before the battle of the Regillus, events occurred which led to 
a serious collision and produced most important results. In order 
to comprehend these, it will be necessary to remind the reader that, 
in A.u.c. 253, a magistrate, called a dictator, was appointed and 
invested with extraordinaiy powers, to be exercised as occasion 
should require. The iirst of these functionaries was Titus Lartius ; 
and there appears little doubt, but that, although the office was 
ostensibly instituted for the purpose of i-epelling the enemy, it was 
in reality intended to counteract the Valerian law of appeal, which 
has just been mentioned, and generally to circumscribe the rights of 
the plebeians by re-establishing the unlimited power of the chief 
magistrate of the state. In the year of the city 250, when the 
Komaua were much enfeebled by their contests with the Tuscans, 
the VoUdans and the Sabines seized the opportunity, and several 
engagements took place, in which we are told that Borne was 
always yictorious. In consequence of her uniform success, a 
Sabine, named Attus Clausns, opposed the prosecution of the war, 
for which he was impeached, and fled with 5000 of his clients to 
Bome, where he was admitted into the body of the patricians under 
the name of Appius Claudius, and became the founder of the 
powerful Claudian house and tribe.* In a.u.c. 259, he and 
Publias Servilius were chosen consuls ; and, during their year of 
office, the plebeians, exasperated by the oppressive conduct of the 
patricians, broke out into rebellion. The relation in which these 
two orders stood to each other, as patrons and clients, has already 
heen noticed [p. 7], and a still further obligation had now been 
incurred by the latter on account of the pecuniary liabilities which 
they were under to the former. The causes which had made the 
plebeians so involved were that banking, and almost all branches of 
trade, were, at this time, carried on by the patricians, either in 
their own names or those of their clients, and they lent out their 
iioney at a most usurious rate ; in addition to this, very soon after 
the abolition of royalty, they ceased paying tithes upon the public 
lands which they held, and all the money or booty that was re- 
\ quired in war was reduced in publicum, that is, paid into the 
* treasury account of the populus, or patricians. They also acquired 
enormous resources by the exacting manner in which they forced 
their clients to pay the iribuium, and those dues which the state 
had imposed upon them for personal protection, licenses* to trade, 
-« md other such matters as have been mentioned above. When 

-| * Niebnbr vaftffttU that the Chudwn ffitx\%m^j\iVS^\i^XiK^ra\^^\x\fs%>\s^ 
; t© njiket that of the TBrquiiiil, which bad been ^toVeTV wa \i^ xV* vwjVjwjWs^* 
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the patricians lind thus amassed great wealth, as the rate of 
intenst was unlimited by law, they charged cxorbitautly for any 
advances which they made ; and if the principal we're not paid at 
the end of ten moot lis, it bore compound interest, nud increased so 
rapidly that the debtor could not, by any possibility, ever hope to 
free himself from his liabilities. These loans were always con- 
traeled before witnesses, and the borrower executed a bond (from 
whence he was called itexits), assigning himself and all bis family to 
tlic lender, in case he should not repay the debt. If the creditor, 
therefore, should demand repayment, and the debtor were unable 
to meet the demand, the former might summon him before the 
pnvlor, who pronounced a judgment against him, by which he aud 
all that belonged to him were made over (at/dicednfilHr) to the 
creditor ; and the unfortunate debtor, under the name of addicluSf 
together with hi^ wife and children, might be sent to prison until 
the original debt, and all the accumulations upon it, should be 
li(|uidated. As this law was put into force with the utmost rigour 
by the patricians, it is no wonder that the plebeians were rendered 
flc:iperate, and an event now oeeurrcd which fanned into a flame 
the hatred that had long been smouldering in their breasts. 

One day [a.u.c. 251>J a ragged and fdthy old man rushed into the 
forum pale and out of breath, imploring the aid of the people who 
were assembled there. Upon their questioning him as to the cause 
of his excited manner and wretched ajipearance, he tore open his 
garment, and showing the scars of his various wounds, said he hod 
received them in twenty-eight different battles against the enemies 
of his country, and yet that he was now ilying from the emissaries 
of his cR'ditor, to whom he, together with his two sons, had become 
attdiciut by a sentence of the law. He further stated that although 
his house and farm had been burnt by the enemy whilst he was 
fighting against the Sabines, he was still obliged to pay his tribufnmi 
that this was the reason why he was in debt, and why he was now 
persecuted and punished ; then baring his back he exhibited the 
marks of stripes that had been recently intlicted, and besought the 
by-standcrs to protect hin» from the tyranny of his jKitririan 
creditor. Some of his audience had already recognised the speaker 
as an old soldier, and the anger of the crowd, when once roused, 
spread rapidly on all sides, whilst the citizens flocked together, 
clamouring loudly for some legal redress. The senate were so 
alarmed, that only a few of them attended a meeting which the 
consuls proclaimed, and just as they had assembled news was 
brought that the Volscians had taken up arms. Upon hearing this 
the populace burst out into acclamations of joy, and told the 
patricmns that they must now fight for themselves, since they couW 
tircel/ expect that the plabs^ wbicU wu^ ^o w^dV^ Q^^cessed by 
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ikcm in time of peace, would arm iu their behalf in time of war. 
The senate, alarmed at the impending crisis, empowered Servilius, 
who wished to conciliate the people, to treat xnth them. He issued 
an edict that those debtors who chose should enlist without any let or 
hindrance on the part of their creditors, and that the families and 
properties of all such as were serving as soldiers should be intact, 
whatever their liabilities might be, so long as they were under arms. 
The consequence of this proclamation was, that numbers of the 
plebeians instantly enrolled themselves, and the consul took the 
field at the head of a large army. The Yolscians and their allies the 
Auruncians were defeated, Suessa Fometia taken, and Servilius then 
returned home with the troops. The relaxation, however, of severi- 
ties towards debtors was but of short duration, for Appius Claudius, 
who was ever favourable to the patricians, soon put into force the 
most rigorous enactments against them, and Servilius, who attempted 
to temporise between the conflicting parties, having been foiled in 
Lis endeavours, matters remained as unfavourable as ever to the 
plebeians. The next year [260] Aulus Virginius and Titus Veturius 
were consuls, and the people not only refused to enlist, but held noc- 
toTDal mcetbgs in the plebeian quarters of the city, iu order to 
oiganise a plan for resisting the usurious demands of the patricians ; 
aad some of them even went so far as to declare that nothing would 
tttisfy them short of a total abolition of all outstanding debts, the 
liberation of those who were incarcerated for the non-payment of 
wbat they owed, and a promise for the revision of the whole law as 
touching debtors and creditors. Vehement discussions took place 
amongst the patricians as to how far it was advisable to yield, until 
at length, at the suggestion of Appius Claudius it was agreed to 
appoint a dictator, and Marcus Valerius, being an individual in 
whom the plebeians were known to have great confidence, was 
appointed to that office in opposition to the more violcut patrician 
party, who were very anxious to secure the election of Appius 
Claudius. Meantime the Sabines, the iEquians, and the Volscians, 
taking advantage of these internal dissensions, had again turned their 
inns against Home. The citizens, upon a similar edict to that of 
SerriUus having been published by Valerius, again enlisted in large 
nwnbers, and upon their taking the field against the enemy, their 
operations were everywhere crowned with success. Upon his 
ttom the dictator laid before the senate certain measures which he 
kid prepared for the relief of the plebeians, but finding that he had 
JK) chance of carrying them, he laid down his office, to the great 
fegret of the people, who publicly escorted him upon the occasion 
^his resignation from the forum to his own residence. 

The troops of the consular armies being not yet dvB^^vcA^^ ^\!l^ 
Peroeiying thai the promiseB of the patridaaft ^ei^ \i!)^. ^^>A^r^^ 

i 
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dismissed tvithoiii injury suchof iliat body as were amongst ibem, and 
then, hnvins: nindc Jjucius Bellntus their leader, went and encamped 
on a bill across the Anio, in tlie nei<rhl)oiirhood of Cnistumerium. 
In the meantime, the patricians fortified themselves on the Aventine, 
and there app<^Mred every prospect of a civil war. It did not, how- 
ever, escape either party that the .^^fpiians, Etruscans, or Volscians, 
would eagerly embrace any such opportunity to march at ouce 
against the city, and hence each was anxious for an amicable 
settlement of the matters in dispute. The patricians, therefore, 
having first formed an alliance Avith the Latins, in case they should 
need their supjmrt, sent ten of the principal senators to treat with 
the plebeians. One of them, named Menenins Agrippa, is said to 
have addressed the people in a fable, by which he compared the 
state to a human body, in which ail the other members rebelled 
against the stomach, declaring that they did all the work whilst it 
alone had no employment save the ])lea8urable one of receiving its 
sustenance. Accordingly, the hands refused to convey food to the 
mouth, the mouth to receive it, or the teeth to masticate it, and all 
the other lind)s followed their example. Tiicy soon however per- 
ceived, by the loss of their own strength, that the stomach not only 
received sustenance, but also imparted it, and that if they wished to 
continue in a healthy state themselves, they must no longer refuse 
to contribute to the support of that portion of the whole frame 
which they had found by experience to be so essential to them. 
The meaning of this allegory was of course obvious, and a treaty 
was made by which all outstanding liabilities were to be cancelled, 
and all who were imprisoned for debt were to be set free. TihejMi 
were satisfied with these concessions, although the law of debtor 
and creditor remained unaltered, and having sacrificed to Jupiter 
on the hill where they were encamped, and which from this circum- 
stance was called the Monn Saccr, or *' Sacred Mount," they quietly 
dispersed and returned each one to his own house. The plth^t 
however, had gained one most important step by this secession to 
the Mons ISacer, and that was the inviolability which was secured 
to the persons of the tribuiti phbis. Before this time it was only 
with the utmost danger to themselves that these magistrates were 
enabled to decide upon appeal in favour of a plebeian suitor; but 
an article was introduced into the treaty at the Mons Sacer enactiog 
that any one who should kill or injure a tribune, should be held to 
be accursed ; that whoever met such a person might be at liberty to 
slay him, and that all his property should be forfeited. The two 
tribunes who were elected upon this occasion were Caius LiciniuS 
and Lucius Albinius ; in process of time three more were added to 
this number, so that there was one for each of the classes, but tho 
patricians still managed to exercise aw immense iuftuence over th© 
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electioDB, as they passed a law that in every case the choice of the 
plebs must be sanctioned by the approval of the curia. Another 
plebeian office, which according to some authorities was instituted, 
but probably was only modilied at tliis period, was that of the 
aedilesbip, the sediles acting as judges under the tribunes, and 
having charge of the archives of the plebs, which were deposited in 
the Temple of Ceres.* 

Although matters were thus accommodated at Eome, and a 
league had, as we have seen, been made with the Latins, Attus 
Tullius, the king of the Volscians, thought that this was a 
favourable opportunity for rekindling the war, inasmuch as he 
supposed that the disputes were not finally settled, and that the 
plebs would in all probability be disinclined to fight for the 
patricians. Accordingly [a.u.c. 263] as the Ludi Circenses were 
to be celebrated with more than usual maguiticence on account of 
the cessation of a pestilence which had just visited the city, many of 
the neighbouring people flocked to Borne in order to witness the 
ceremony, and amongst them were Attus TuUius, attended by great 
numbers of the Yolscians. Just before the gnmcs commenced, the 
king went secretly to the consuls, and said that he knew the 
Tiolent nature of his subjects, and feared that as they were now con- 
gregated in such a mass they might, notwithstanding the sanctity of 
the occasion, take occasion to create a riot. The senate, alarmed at 
this hint, issued a proclamation that every Yolsciau should quit the 
city by sunset, and TuUius having gone before them to the grove of 
Ferentina, they there held a meeting, at which the king addressed 
them. His speech dwelt upon the indignity that had been offered 
to them in the face of the assembled nation, and he sent them home 
breathing vengeance against the Bomans, who had thus dared to 
iosnlt them. They immediately took up arms, and being joined by 
the .£quiaDS, drove the Eomau and Latin settlers from Circeii, 
wasted all the lands belonging to them as far as Antium, and 
[&.U.C. 266] entered the Eoman territory. A quarrel however relative 
to the supreme command broke out between their leaders and those 
of the JEquians, and instead of combining against the Eomans 
they turned their arms one against another, and ultimately returned 
to their respective countries. 

In A.u.c. 268, a league was formed with the Hernicans, and 
events occurred which opened afresh the breach between the 
patricians and plebeians, on account of the following circum- 
^nces. Wc have already seen that the patricians had the sole 
possession of the public lands, and that they had long since 

* h was alto the duty of tlio tcdiles to take care of tb« ^mUv^ W\\^v&<^ 
iMpect the marketfy break AJm weightf, provide agam%l \Vi« vs^i^X^ ^\ ta^ ^^^' 
kt. See SmtWi Dictiofiary of A ntiqiitieSi tub toe, ** iEjdW^?* 
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nef^leciod to pay tithes for their occnp<ntion of them, whilst the 
tnimliuu of the plebciniis was still rigidly exacted, and went to 
defray, as lieretoforc, all the expenses of war aud the state. As the 
lloiiians were now at peace, the consul Spurius Cassius Visoelliniu, 
fcarinf^ that another secession, attended by more serious consequenoes 
than the last, ini^ht take place unless the public burthens should 
be more justly distributed, proposed an a^^rarian law, to the 
clFcet that a portion of all the lands accjuired since the time of 
Servins TuUius should be assi<;ned to the plebeians, and that the 
populua should pay off their tithes u]^on as much of the public land 
as they chose to appropriate to themselves. Tliis law was passed 
by the senate and the comitia euriata, whilst the execution of it was 
entrusted to the consuls-elect * for the next year, aud the ten senior 
of those who had already 8er\'ed that oflicc. These functionaries, 
however, being all of patrieian rank (the consulate having been 
Jutherto confined to that order), of course took care to render the 
law inoperative ; and so rancorous was their hatred towards the 
proposer of it, that they accused him of treason before the fopuh*, 
and ho was condemned to die more majorum. He was accordingly 
scourged and beheaded, his house razed to the ground, and its site 
left desolate, as being considered under a curse. The patricians 
however, not satisfied with the power they already possessed, sought 
to extend it still further, and to exclude even certain members of 
their own body from holding the highest oflice of state. Accordingly, 
as the two highest tribes had always managed to keep the Luceies 
in subjection, they now endeavoured to confine the consulate to the 
greater Jwuaes^ as the families of the Uamnes and Titicnscs were 
denominated ; and whereas by the law of Poplicola the centuries 
had the right of choice among the patrician candidates, subject, as 
we have seen, to the approval of the senate and the curia>, these 
two latter bodies now determined to take a bold step, and having 
nominated t Cceso Fabius and Lucius Emilius, they tnen called in 
assembly of the centuries to confirm the election ; this, however, they 
refused to do, and retunied home without voting. This opposition 
of the genies mnjorea to the lesser houses was the most iinpohlie 
course they could adopt, since it naturally led the latter to make 
common cause with the plebeians, and tended to extinguish that 
power which the high aristocratic families were so anxious to 
mono]K)lise. Although the agrarian law had been passed, the war 
with the Volseians kept the plebs from agitating the question, and 

* Of course tho pruiMsr Icnn for thofc lungi&tRitct vroulJ still be pneton^ attbef 
were not railed consuls lill tlie time of Valerius uiul Horutius, cf. pp. 30, 79. 

f Tlic fact that one of the couauU for seven &ucce8^ivo years, viz., from 
A, V. C 269 — 275, \^lis always a luenibt-r of the gens Fabia^ sbows tbo i 

T wh/cJi tbc/amili(CinaJ(jra Imd at xUis \Minod. 
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)ng as the legions were in the field the patriciaus did as they 
Bed with the booty. 

his state of things continued for two years, but in the third, 
n Marcus Fabius, the consul, began to enlist troops, the tribune, 
IS Msenius, forbade the levy unless upon the condition that the 
irian law should be put into force. Upon this the consuls went 
lie Temple of Mars, which was a mile from the city, at which 
ance the jurisdiction of the tribunes ceased, and there they 
moned all those who- were compelled by law to serve. Even 
!, however, several refused to attend ; and the consequence was 

their houses and farms were burned, and their property seized 

confiscated to the state. The forced levies were then led 
Qst the enemy by Lucius Valerius, but the troops refused to 
i, and Valerius was obliged to return home without having 
ted anything. At length, the greater houses perceived the 
jer that they were in if they should still persist in their course, 

accordingly they appointed Appius Claudius, who belonged to 
tribe of the Luceres, to the consulate, conjointly with one of 
Pabii [a.u.c. 271], and in the next year Cains Julius, also a 
iber of the lesser houses, was elected. 

t the commencement of the year 272, a war with the Veientines 
e out, but it was brought to a conclusion without any im- 
ant result on either side. Soon after this a regular compact 

made between the patricians and plebeians, by which the 
ion of one consul was secured to the curise (whose nominee 
called the consul major), and the other to the centuries, who 
ed Spurius Furius as a colleague to Caeso Fabius. The 
sian tribune, Spurius Licinius, attempted to oppose the levies, 
as the patricians had contrived to procure the election of 
ds of their own to the other tribuneships, he was opposed 
is own colleagues, and two armies took the field, that under 
us being sent against the -dCquians, and the other, under 
us, against the Veientines. The troops under the patrician 
ul engaged the enemy and soon routed them, but refused to 
ue them or to attack their camp, inasmuch as they knew 

all the booty would go only to enrich their oppressors. 
• therefore broke up in the middle of the night, and leaving 

camp to the enemy, returned hastily to Eome. The other 
' behaved very differently, for they not only vanquished the foe, 
seized everything upon which they could lay their hands, and 
3onsul, as a reward for their good conduct, divided it all iu 
I shares amongst the troops. 

le Fabii now began to see the danger into which their 
rchic predilections were likely to plunge lYiea ^wiw^rj, ^kl^ 
y determined to pursue jbl course moie coiAvslOT^ \.o '^^ 
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public good. Accordingly, wlieu one of the tribunes liad ia 
v.'iiu endonvourcd to oppose the levies, the plebeians enlisted 
williu<rly, and »u crRcient tinny wns soon prepared to meet the 
Vcientincs, who were now in tlie field reinforced by large numbers 
of Etruscjui volunteers. The consuls, however, had not forgotten 
the events of the last year, and fearing that even now the soldiers 
would refuse to follow up any victory which they might obtain, 
refused to lead them from the camp, although the Veientines kept 
riding up close to the fortificiitions urging thrm to come forth, and 
taunting them bitterly for their cowardice. 'J'he troops enraged at 
this and eager to chastise their insolence, sent to tlie consuls 
begging theni to go at once against the enemy; but this the 
consuls refused to do, and forbade any one on pain of death to quit 
the camp. Upon this, the eagerness of the Romans became re* 
doubled, especially as the Etruscans and Veieiitines were every day 
becoming more insolent, and they flocked from all sides to the 
consuls clamouring to be allowed to give battle. Marcus Pabius, 
therefore, after making them take an oath that they would 
return only as concjucrors, led them forth in battle array, and after 
n severe contest in which the consul Maiilius and several of the 
Pabii who were foremost in the fight met their deaths, the Eomans 
gained a complete victory, and a triumph was decreed to Fabiui 
upon his return to the city. This however he declined, on account 
of the fate of his brother and his colleague, and having distributed 
the wounded soldiers amongst his owwfferu and the other patricians, 
he so conciliated the plebeians that at the consular election of the 
next year they nominated his brother Cu*so, although he had been 
the accuser of Sp. Cassius Viscellinus ; w hilst the choice of the 
patricians fell upon Titus Yirginius. The first official act of Cseso 
was to press for the execution of the agrarian law, which exposed 
him to the hatred and anger of the patricians, whilst the plebeians 
were so grateful that they gladly marched with him against the 
uEquians, whom they soon defeated, and then hastened to the relief 
of Yirginius who was in danger of being destroyed by the Veientines. 
Meantime, the wrath of the patricians became so violent against 
the whole of the ffetis Fubiay that the latter resolved to abandon 
Home and form a settlement where they might be safe from the 
fury of such implacable foes. Accordingly, led by Cacso, 306 of 
them, together with their wive«, children, and clients, amounting 
in all as we are told to 4000 souls, h;ft the city by the Carmeutal 
Gate (through which it was ever after deemed unlucky to pass), and 
fixed their abode on the banks of the Crcmera, a small stream in 
the Yeientinc territor}'. Here they built a fortress, from whence 
they made continual forays upon the neighbouring lands, and carried 
off the crops and cattle of the Yeienlmta, TUew latter prepared to 
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attack them, but were defeated by an army under Lucius iEmilius, 

oae of the new consuls, and a truce was then agreed upon for one 

year. At the expiration of this time hostilities were renewed, and 

the Yeientinea being aware thnt they could never overcome the 

Fabii in open fight, determined to have recourse to stratagem. 

Having placed themselves in ambush, they caused several oxen 

to be driven towards the fortress, and when the Fabii sallied 

forth to seize them, the enemy rushed down upon them from the 

wooded hDls where they lay concealed, and after a desperate 

struggle put every one of them to the sword [18 July, b.c. 477, 

A.U.C. 277] ; one boy only, who had remained at home, being left 

to hand down to posterity the name and achievements of his 

ancestors.^ According to another account, the assault upon and the 

destruction of the Fabii took place as they were on their way to 

Borne, to celebrate the annual sacrifices of their gens on the Quirinal; 

bat however it occurred, it is highly probable that they were allowed 

bj the patricians to fall a prey to the enemy, inasmuch as the 

eoDsul, Titus Menenius, who was encamped only four miles off, 

made not the slightest efiforts either to assist or avenge them. He 

WIS, bowerer, himself soon defeated by the Tuscans, who would, if 

they had followed up their victory, have destroyed the whole of 

his army. As it was, they neglected to proceed to the Homan 

cimp, and therefore afforded an opportunity to its occupants 

to escape. When the fugitives arrived, the city was Ailed with 

alarm, all the troops placed under arms, the Sublician bridge 

destroyed, and orders sent to the consul, Caius lioratius, who was 

ighting against the Yolscians, to return to Borne forthwith. Mcan- 

tmie the Etruscans had advanced towards Borne and encamped on 

the Janiculum, whence they made continual sallies, and twice 

crossed the river to give battle to the Bomans. In the first of 

these attempts, however, they were foiled by an ambush which had 

been placed in readiness to receive them, and in the second, they 

were repulsed by the consul Servilius, whilst attacking his camp 

Mar the Colline Gate. 

Famine now began to be felt within the city, and it was resolved 
that the Etruscan position should be attacked. The Bomans there- 
ibre crossed the river at two different points, and after a severe 
ttrogglfe succeeded in dislodging the enemy. A truce for ten 
tKmths was then concluded, and at the end of the year [u.c. 279] 
the Yeientinea and Sabines were defeated under the walls of Veii 

* Then is ftn error in this itatement, aa ire learn tliat this Fabiue was consul 
^ years after this erent, and as no one could be consul till he vras 43 years of age, 
W Bust have been a man irben the battle of Crenicra took place. Probabljr he 
^tflercd in hii political sentiments from the rest of hit famUl^vu^VittVMft^V^ 
Migrate with ibem. 



by the coubui Tublius \ alurius. A truce ibr 4n yeiirs was t'ueu 
ap;reed to, and it was probably at this period, aud not in the time 
oi' Porscna, that the lands beyond the Tiber were restored to the 
Kouinns. 

In the year after the pcaec [a.u.c. 2vS1], the tribune, Cneiui 
(icnuciiis, eitcd the cousvds, Lueius Furius and Caius Manlius, befon 
the plcbs for not havinir put into force the a<i;rarian law; and as he 
had bound himself under a curse to prosecute them to the utmost, 
the accused seeing their danf^er, prevailed upon some of their ovn 
order to murder the tribune. Accordingly, when the day for the 
trial arrived and the people were waitini^ anxiously for kiui in the 
forum, he was found dead in his bed witliout any marks of violence. 
His body was brou>;ht forth ; the people in terror fled from the spot, 
whilbt the patri(rian3 boastt^d openly of the deed, and the consuls 
ordered a forced levy. Jt so iiappencd, that one of the first who 
WHS rc([uired to enlist was a man named Publilius Volero, who hid 
been a centurion, but was now tolil (hiit he nnist serve as a private 
sohlier. This he rcfiiscd to do, and the lictors were sent to seize 
liini. Volero, however, cadled upon the people to aid him, the 
lictors were beaten, their fasces broken, and the consuls who were 
holding; ihe levies iied in dismay to the senate-house. Tranquillity, 
howev(T, was soon once a^ain restored by the exertions of the 
principal senators, and in the next year Volero was chosen one of 
the tribunes of the people. His first official act was an endeavour 
to pass a measure of ]>ermanent relief for his own order ; aud for 
this purpose he brouj;ht in a bill {rof/titio) for taking away the 
appointment uf the tribunes from the centuries where the patrician 
interest was so strong?, and (giving it to the tribes instead. Two of 
his coUe.igues voted with him, and as a m^jority amongst the 
tribunes was decisive, the rogation of Volero would have become lav, 
unless the patricians had had recourse to the following measures ta 
prevent it. In order, however, to understand their proceedings, it 
will be necessary first to observe that a tribuniciau " rogation," 
if all its clauses were not carried in a single day, had to be com* 
uieneed de novo. Hence it was e^isy for any factious purty or 
individual to oppose it until suns(;t, even by speaking, but lest their 
design should become too apparent if they acted thus, the patriciaufr 
prevented its passing by adopting this plan. They sprca'd thein* 
selves and their clients amongst the plebeians all over the foruiUs 
and when they were ordered to withdraw so as to leave room for 
the plebeians to vote, they refused to do so. A tumult which 
lasted till sunset was the consequence of this refusal, and all further 
proceedings were deferred until the ensuing day. By this and 
similar measures on the part of the patricians, the bill of Publilius 

9 defeated till his time of oSice bvvd ^^^\t^d \ but the pleb5 
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<ed him for the next year [283], and gave him as a colleague 
Lstorius, a man no less devoted to their interests than 

patricians appointed Appius Claudius to the consulate, and 
with him Titus Quinctius, who was as moderate as Appius 
>lent in his political views. When the next meeting for 
^ the matters in dispute concerning the elections took place, 
ibs insisted upon their right to vote upon all state questions, 
rh they were, of course, vehemently opposed by the patri- 
md a violent tumult occurred between the partisans of the 
i and those of the tribunes. Appius was for the most 
nt measures, but Titus Quinctius and the more peaceable 
senators forced him away from the Forum, whilst the plebeians 
their measures, and then went up and occupied the Capitol 
B. The more prudent of the patricians now perceived that 
Id be necessary to yield somewhat to the plebeians, and it 
jrreed that bills might be framed by the tribes and prc- 
by them to the senate in order to be laid before the curias 
!ir ratification. As this concession had been made, the 
» did not oppose the levies, and Appius advanced against 
Iscians, whilst duinctius went to meet the iEquinns. The 
of the first, however, bore so great an hatred to their leader, 
hen they were led out to battle they turned round and fied, 
the enemy pursued and slaughtered them until they reached 
aunp. The next day, the consul summoned a meeting, at 

however, the soldiers refused to attend, and he was, there- 
n the day after that, forced to commence a retreat. As the 
IS were retiring, the Yolscians fell upon them, and so great 
leir terror, that they fied in the utmost confusion, fiinging 
their arms and standards by the way. When the consul 
1 within the confines of the Koman territory, he summoned 
Idiers before liim, and they knowing that the patricians and 
Hies, the Latins and the Hcrnicans, were now at hand ready 
orcG obedience to his commands, did not dare to mutiny. 

therefore, the troops appeared before him, he ordered that 
centurion who had quitted his post, and every tenth man * 
gommon soldiers, should be scourged and beheaded. 

following year, Appius Claudius was impeached by the 
es on the charge of having opposed the interests of the 
I people. The accused, instead of attempting to conciliate 
>pular party, behaved more insolently than ever, but dis- 
j the indignity of a public trial, he put an end to his 
ife before the day fixed for the hearing of the case had 

ii punitbrnciit was Urmed decimaiiw^ fiom ^e \A>jkii ^«i^ ^Mftift.> 
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arrived, and his funeral oration was, after some opposition by the 
tribunes, allowed to be spoken by his son. 

The Volscinns and iEquians were still nndcr amis, but daring 
the remainder of the year [a.l'.c. 284], nothing of any importaneB 
took place on either side. During the next year, howeTer, the 
Volscians were routed near Antium, and the sea-port town of Ceno 
gave itself up to the itomans, whilst the Sabines, having invaded 
their territories during the absence of the consular armies, were 
attacked and driven out of them upon their return. A series of 
similar events occurred throughout the year 286, by the end of 
which time the Volscians were so much reduced, that they agreed 
to remove their own colonists from Antium, which was now taken 
possession of by 1000 settlers sent thither by the Romans and 
their allies, the Ilernicans and Latins. These colonists, however, 
were afterwards expelled by the .l^quians, who were still in the field, 
and had advanced as far as Mount Algidus, in the Tuscula 
district. Here they encamped, and by making a sudden irruptiol 
into the Roman territory, drove the country people away from 
their farms, and carried off an immense quantity of booty. 

Next year, the Volsciaus of Eretra; joined the .Equians, and their 
combined forces were so successful against those of tlie Romini 
and their allies, that Spurius Furius, the consul, was woonded 
in an engagement with them, and his brother, with 1000 select 
troops surrounded and slain. Even the reinforcements, sent under 
Quinctius and Vostumius, were unable to make head against the 
invaders ; the peasantry fled from their farms ; a murrain seiied 
the cattle ; and a dreadful pestilence appeared iu the city. The 
people disheartened by this complication of misfortunes, did not 
venture to oppose the enemy, who accordingly advanced along the 
Gabian road, and encamped within three miles of the walls. Tl* 
ravages of the pestilence within the city, prevented them hoA 
proceeding any further, and they then turned their arms against 
the Latins. After they had laid waste a great portion of Latianip 
the Romans agreed to a truce, and in 295 foimed a separate peacft 
with the Volscians, by giving them up Antium, and some other 
towns which they had taken, and conferring upon them oertaiit 
civic rights. Thus, this war, disastrous as it was to the RomanSy 
nevertheless terminated beneficially to them, since the Latin towns« 
during the progress of it, had become so enfeebled, that they wer0 
unable to maintain their own union for the purpose of assisting 
each other in case of need, and consequently, many of them placed 
themselves under the protection of Rome, and thus became identi- 
fied with her interests. 

Jt was during this war that Coriolanus — to whom the date of 
-p.c. 491, A.u,c. 263 is ntRxeA \n t\i^ Xe^^ttAt^r^ \M»\ttt^ of Rontf 
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-most probably performed those exploits, the common account 
' which is as follows. In the year of the city, 261, after the 
wns of Longola and Polusca had been taken from the Volsciaus, 
ege was laid to Gorioli. The besieged made a desperate sally 
om the town, but were driven back by a body of troops headed 
f Coeiua Marciiis, who pursued them so closely, that he and his 
irtj entered the city gates simultaneously with them, and set fire 
\ the buildings next the wall. The flames spread rapidly, and the 
lemy retired in dismay, leaving the town in the hands of Marcius, 
hOp from this exploit, acquired the name of Coriolanus. 
In 262-3, Eome, we are told, was visited by a famine, and large 
laotilies of com were imported from Sicily and elsewhere. This, 
le' senate proposed to distribute either gratis or at a very low 
riee amongst the people, a measure which, however, was opposed 
f CorioUmus, who was warmly attached to the patrician interests, 
id thought that this was a favourable opportunity for compelling 
le^pMf to abolish the tribunate, a magistracy which had proved 
I obuozions to the oligarchs. Tlie people on hearing this, would 
ive torn Coriolanus in pieces, but were pacified by a promise of 
le tribuoei that they would put him on his trial. The accused, 
sing that his condemnation was certain, went to Antium and 
Hmd his services to the Volscinns, by whom they were gladly 
aoepted. The king conferred upon him the highest honours, and 
sned him with himself in the command of the array, so that it 
IS owing to his oo-opcration that the Yolscians obtained their 
loeesses in the campaign of a.u.c. 265. After taking several 
nms from the enemy, Attus TuUius advanced towards Home, and 
itched his camp at the Cluilian ditch,* five miles from the walls, 
nd here Coriolanus laid waste the lands of the plebeians, sparing 
bose which were the property of his own order. So extensive 
rere the ravages committed, that the city was filled with alarm, 
id the plebs united with the patricians in a vote for restoring the 
xrmidable Marcius to all his civil and political rights. Accord- 
igly five of the most illustrious of those who had served as 
omuls were deputed to make known to him tliis decree, but he 
roald only listen to it on condition that the Koman colonists 
JKmld be recalled from those Yolscian towns where they had been 
bced, that the whole of the territory taken from the Yolscians 
kould be restored to them, and that they should be admitted to 
irtain municipal privileges. At the same time, he promised to 
law off his troops for thirty days in order to afford the Romans 
me for deliberation. Upon his return, ten of the principal sena- 

* Tbe fotta CluiliOf \ras lo called from tho Alban kvu^, CVi\\\va\ Vo\ 
cbuhr Mjt that tbe itotj of an Albau army encamp'mg \Wt« >rm \CkN«tv\.^\ Vq»x 
ipurpote of MeeooaUng for tbe Dame, See MWpray p. 1^. 
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tors waited upon bim, and in vain endeavoured to make hi 
his determination. On the succeeding day, the mir 
religion went to him, but were equally unsuccessful, and on 
just as he was about to lead his forces against the city, a j 
of women was seen to issue from the gates. These were tl 
matrons, headed by his aged mother, Yeturia, and 
Volumnia, who came leading her two little children by 1 
When they reached his tent, they besought him by all he I 
dear to relent, and their tears and supplications, togethei 
curses which they invoked upon him if he should pers 
duced him to listen favourably to their petition, fiurs 
tears, he exclaimed, " Mother, thou hast chosen between 1 
thy son; the latter thou wilt never see more, may tl 
requite tliee ! " The mournful procession then returned tc 
and the next morning Coriolanus withdrew with his arm] 
said to have lived at the Volscinn court until he attain 
great age ; and when he died, the Roman matrons moume 
a whole year, as they had done before for Brutus and '. 
Such, then, is the commonly-received story of Coriol 
the following reasons have led to the belief that it is botl 
logically and historically wrong: — Firstly, then, there 
famine in Home in the year 262, although we know that 
there wa« such an occurrence. Secondly, we do not he 
patrician having been cited before the plebs until the ; 
[see p. 66]. Thirdly, we are expressly informed by Livy [ 
that Scipio Africanus [b.c. 202, a.u.c. 552], was the first 
of any one receiving a name from his conquests ; and 
find that the lands and towns said to have been conq 
the Volscians under Coriolanus, are identical with those wl 
ojiven up to them at the peace of 295. The probability 
Coriolanus was in reality the leader of a body of }loman e; 
had left their native city on account of the odium which 
incurred, and the danger in which they stood from th 
opposition to any measure of a democratic tendenc 
Volscians being at war with Rome, they went and ser 
them, with so much success, that their leaders demanded thi 
but foreseeing, perhaps, that a renewal of the old disputes 
the orders would be occasioned by their re-admission, a 
that if a civil war should break out, his native city wouh 
an easy prey to the Volscians, the love of his country— 
possibly, by his mother and wife — prevailed over his more a 
bitter feelings, and induced him to persuade his compi 
arms to retire with him from the contest. On all these 
fore, it is reasonable to believe, that the legend of Ci 
te«/ from the facts as i\\u« sUled* wv<Si \.\ik»l IV 
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ascribed to him occurred during the war ^vhlch lasted from a.xj.c. 
290 to 295. 

During the progress of hostilities, the quarrels between the patri- 
cians and plebeians were maintained with considerable violence, and 
t law which was framed by C. Terentilius Arsa^r the tribune, and 
henoe called the Terentilian law, was brought forward in 293 by the 
whole of the tribunes unanimously. Its objects were to confer 
political equality upon the two orders, to substitute another kind 
of magistracy for the consulate, and to frame laws which should 
make no distinction between the richest patrician and the poorest 
plebeian. The consuls, in order to prevent the bill from passing, 
had recourse to their usual expedient of commencing a levy, and 
endeavouring to hinder the tribes from voting by the manceuvrcs 
described at p. G6. In all these attempts, they were headed by an 
exceedingly powerful young man, named Cicso Quinetius, and very 
often encounters took place in the Forum, from which the plebeians 
retired bleeding and wounded. At length Caeso was impeached by 
one of the tribunes, and Marcus Volscius Fictor, who had formerly 
been a tribune, in addition to the other charges brought against 
kim, accused the prisoner of having murdered his brother in a 
bnwl in the Suburra — a low street between the Viminal and 
Quirinal hills — just as he was recovering from an attack of the 
plague. The people were so exasperated at this, that it was only 
»iUi the utmost difficulty they were restrained from slaying Cjbso 
on the spot ; as it was, he was compelled to fly for safety to 
Etroria, as his condemnation would have been certain had he 
Raamed, and his ten sureties, each of whom was bound in the 
: nm of 9000 asses, for his appearance, forfeited their recognisances, 

• lad paid the money in to the Temple of Ceres. According to Livy, 
locius Quinetius Cincinnatus, the father of Csbso, was his only 

t. wurity, but this, in all probability, is a fiction invented for 
; the purpose of accounting for the straitened circumstances in 
p which Cincinnatus is represented as being involved at the time of 
» Ut elevation to office [^eepoat, p. 73]. 

i At the commencement of the next year [a.tj.c. 29 1] a report 
i vti spread through the city that Ctcno had returned and organised 
j a plot for murdering the tribunes and the leading plebeians, and 
I thai restoring matters to the samesiaitM as they were in previously 
4 to the secession to the Mons Sacer. Whilst this rumour was still 
i torrent, a cry was raised one night that " the enemy was in the 

♦ Wt," and people were seen flying as if for their lives from the 
I Cipitolto the Forum, to which place the populace eagerly flocked to 
4 wn the cause of the disturbance. The fugitives, however, could 

I *ly inform them that they had fled in consec\ueTvcfc o^ ^Vi^^^ ^^ 
j ien, whom they might he they did not know, \ifiV\w% CktcNx^x^*^^ 
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.Capitol by main force, and that tbey were now putting to tki| 
nil who had refuged to joiu ihemj and eould not effect ih\t ^ 
Guards wei'& consequently posted on tlte Aventine aud EaqOI 
and in various parts of the city, and the utmost terror prevailed I 
the morning;. It was then discovered that the mamuders fsi 
body of runuvray slaves, headed by a powerful Sabine named Af| 
Herdoniu3j who tiiought that be should by thb bold mmm 
enabled to induce the whole slave population of Rome ta : 
ogflinst all existing institutions, and thus secure the chief aaiba 
for himself. Upon bearing the true state of the case tbe ooi 
gave immediate orders for the closing of the gwtes, ia ofiM 
prevent any surprise from without^ and then proceeded lam 
kvy foi\the purpose of attacking the Ciipitol at once. Tbey i 
however, opposed in their design by the triliunes, who declared: 
the whole was nothing more than a preconcerted pluit of 
patrieians, for dtrUvering the pkbs up to ereaturea of tbeir ofii,i 
tliey declfti-ed that those who now occupied the citadel in rdi 
were ; and they maintained, that if the citizens would osily ini 
npon their rights, the commotion would speedily be queW . 
this emergency PubUus Valerius was the saviour of bis couiittirj 
the confidence of the people in him waa so great, that upon bi^ ^ 
miaing on the part of the patricianSj that they would ofcfil 
further opposition to the voting of the assembly j they took up tk 
i\rmSj and being joined the next morning by the TuscnlaiiB uai* 
their dictatorj Lucius MamUius, they commenced the attack upfl 
the CapitoL A severe contest took place in which Vaifirt 
ilerdonins, and probably Cjeso were slain, and the rebels JittB 
discomfited. They were all either killed in the fight or faecutt 
after having been captured, and the consul was buried publidji 
the expense of the plebeians. The remaining consul, Caius Cbiu!"* 
now refuaed to sanction the promise given by Valerius oa bsa ^^ 
responsibibty, and Lucius (iuincliua CiuciunatuSp the fatkeri 
Cdcso, was given to him by the senate and euriai as a colSelgi 
The new consul was uq less violent thiiu bis sou bad been rgn* 
tlie plebeians j but the patricians were now so alarmed at tiie 
sequencea which might ensue from extreme measures, thattber 
not re-elect him the next year. j 

In A,iT.c, 291] the jl^jqnians were still in arms, and to ^ 
war it 13 that the poetical legend of Cinciuuiitns Ijelongs, aed i 
story of which is as folio vvs. The ^Equians it ia said, altlio^i 
they had sworn to the peace of the preceding year, now hm 
their oath, and taking Gracchus Cicciius as their leader, ^^ 
incursions into the Latian territories, carrying off an immetf 
(luantity of booty, which they conveyed to Mount Algidus, whei 
///^ had filed their camp. TJpov\ l\i\a Wi^ ^-^im^oa ^^^t * 
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■ate with them for their breach of good faith, but their 
told the messengers that they had better complain to the 
»r which he was sitting, and they accordingly took their 
e. Upon their reporting what had happened to their 
aen, an army under the consul Minucius was immediately 
inst the aggressors ; but he suffered himself to be shut up 
amp by a rampart which the enemy had raised round it 
▼ed by him, and his desperate position was only made 
t Bome, by the accident of five of his soldiers having been 
iscape before the .^uian lines were completed. When 
.ounced the sad tidings in the city, the senate was in the 
alarm, and it was resolved at once to create a dictator, 
itus was deemed the fittest person for the office, and a 
was instantly dispatched to his farm in the Vatican 
, to announce to him his appointment. The courier found 
I in an apron, and guiding his plough, whichV however, he 
tely left upon hearing the purport of the message, and set 
loe for Kome. The morning after his arrivai there he 
3d Lucius Tarquitius, a poor, but brave man, his master of 
9, and having put a stop to all public business, he ordered 
izen who was capable of bearing arms to muster by sunset 
\ve stakes for palisading, and dressed food sufficient to last 
days. By night-fall everything was in readiness, and the 
having forthwith given the order to march, the force halted 
camp of the enemy by midnight. After their commander 
e his survey, he directed a certain number of them to take 
as and palisades, and when they had surrounded the hostile 
begin to dig a trench and cast up a rampart. When this 
B the troops raised a shout,- and the iBquians, who rushed 
alarm, were immediately encountered by them. The fight 
I day-break, when the iBquians finding themselves enclosed 
impart, and every moment losing ground, were obliged to 
uarter. In order to obtain it, they agreed to surrender the 
Corbio, with all it contained, together with Cloelius, their 
and all their principal officers. These were thrown into 
ind then all the other soldiers having delivered up their 
1 passed under the yoke,* were allowed to depart out of 
), which was then delivered up to the conquerors. The 
ntained in it were divided amongst the liberating army» 
le liberated subscribed to give the dictator a golden crown 
and in weight. Upon his return to the city he and his 

foke {jugum) -yns a ipear placed trantyenely acrotf two othion placed 
the ground, and under tbia ctcfj soldier iu il conc^^et^ vna'^ ^<«Mi 
mart'li ia token of iubjection. 
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rompnnions in nrms wore feasted and received with the gmic 
enthusiasm wliencvcr and wherever they appeared ; hut it the a 
of sixteen days Cinriunatus resigned his ofRce, and now tbit I 
had accomplished all that his country had required from U 
retired once more to his farm. 

Such is the lep^nd of Cincinnatus, but upon examimtioBf t 
real circumstances of the case appear very different from tk 
narrated above. The tnith in all probability in, that the pitiv> 
liad never forjriven Afarcus Volscius for his prosecotiaa 
('n>90 (sec p. 71), and he was accused before the ran* 
having: ]>erjurcd himself in that case. The plebeians of cob 
sided with him, and the state of affairs became so dsnp* 
that it was deemed necessary to appoint a dictator. As the 
at this time was, that one of the consuls upon being oi^ 
so to do by the 8(>natc, should nominate any one to the o^ 
who had held the consulate, Cinciunatus was elected on 9^ 
of the hatred which ho was known to bear to the plebeim. 
have already seen that the main body of the latter was in < 
against the /K(]uians at this time [a.u.c. 296], and thepitrifl 
who were loft in the city had no one to oppose them. CinciBii* 
therefore, after having cast Volscius, and procured a senteno 
banishment against him, fearing tlie consequences to himself* 
the plebeian should return, prudently retired into private hfe. ^ 
political animosity, however, couhl not endure for ever HV 
A.u.c. 297, after bitter feuds and several assassinations on 
side, the oligarchy was forced to succumb, and in a.u.c. 29S 
number of the tribunes was increased to ten (two being ch 
from each of the classes), and the tribune Icilius succeede 
passing a law for assigning the Aveiitiuo hill as n dwelling-plK 
the plebeians. There are also several reasons which prove tha 
circumstances related with regard to the exploits of Gincini 
against the ^Kquians are fabulous, and amongst them we 
instance the following : — Firstly, five stakes for palisading 
considered to be the load of a soldier when he was in re 
field drill. It would, therefore, be impossible for recruits 
called out upon a sudden emergency, and without any trainin 
carry twelve. ^Foreover, even if they could have carried so 1 
a load, it is certain that they could not when thus equipped, 
marched from Rome to Mount Algid us, which is a distal 
twenty miles, between sunset and midnight. Again, it is not 
that the yl^quians wouhl have made no attempt to break thi 
so weak an intrenchment as that by which the Romans 
surrounded their camp, and therefore the- circumstances conr 
njth their conquest, such as the giving up the town of Corbi 
tAe surrender of CJirlius (who is a\%o leiptfi^etvXft^ ^& Wivu^ 
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at Ardea twenty years after this time) are probably 
ivented for the sake of gratifying the popular vanity ; and 
tame story which by some authors is told about Cincinnatus 
nd working at his farm when the dictatorship was offered to 
y others said to have happened when he was made consul. 
) u.o. the patricians agreed to a revisal of the laws^ and 
le bill which had been prepared by Tejentilius (see p. 71), 
ree senators were sent to Athens (which was now ilourish- 
T Pericles) in order to gain a knowledge of those institu- 
er which she had risen to such eminence, 
year 301 u.c, Home was again visited by a pestilence, 

one of the consuls and a great many eminent people 

but daring the next year it totally disappeared. The 
3w returned from their political mission to Greece, and a 

ten patricians was appointed, with the consent of the 
, to examine them, and draw up a code of laws. These 
oners were called the decemviri, and were entrusted with 
;ra of state. The consulate and all the other magistracies 
aerged into the decemvirate, and the members composing 
nested with the supreme authority by rotation. He who 
ras attended by twelve lictors, sat as president of the 
id of public assemblies, and was distinguished by the title 
urlrisi whilst his colleagues, in addition to their legislative 
, exercised also certain judicial powers, and were attended 
s under the name of accensi. The decemviri having retained 
the old laws, modified some, and entirely changed or ex- 
Hhers, laid their amended code before the senate, and 
bad been approved by that body, it received the sanction 
centuries, and lastly that of the curiie, and was then 

on ten phitcs or tables of brass, and hung up in the 
. To these two more tables were added towards the end 
ext year, and the enactments of this code, which is known 
one of the " laws of the Twelve Tables," have been cele- 
er since as the foundation of the whole of that subsequent 
f Boman jurisprudence from which so many modem legal 
Ds have been borrowed. The principal enactments of the 
Tables as affecting the body politic, and those subjects of 
¥hich had so long and so violently agitated it, were as 
1st. The patricians with their clients and the ^rarians 

be admitted into the plebeian tribes, so that by this 
ation the aristocratic interest might be in a measure 
I with that of the commons. 2nd. Of the ten legislators 

instead of to the consuls the supreme civil and military 

was now entrusted, five were to be p\ebe\wi%. ^\'\% T^^ 
lOOfM " among the patricians were to Vio\A c«ijwiii%TJ«-^^* 
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the " greater " and tlius the distinctions with regard to i] 
dence of the latter in TOtlng and other matters (see p. i 
abolished, and 4th. The laws of debtor and creditor, altho 
were still extremely severe, underwent a certain degree c 
which rendered them somewhat more tolerable. It was 
• that after a debt was over-due for thirty days the credit 
arrest the debtor, and unless the latter could either disch 
debt or give satisfactory security for its payment, the formi 
put him in irons (which were in no case to exceed fifteen p 
weight) and keep him in confinement for sixty days, allon 
one pound of corn per diem if he were too poor to suppl} 
with food. If after the expiration of this time no an-aDgen 
been made, the debtor was then brought before the pr 
three successive market days, and the amount of his di 
claimed in open court. If no one then appeared either to 
amount claimed, or to give satisfactory security, the credit 
then put the debtor to death or sell him for a slave be} 
Tiber, and in cases where there were more than one credi 
might, if they determined upon killing him, divide l 
amongst them. 

When the election of the decemvirs came on there was 
contest for the seats, and Appius Claudius, one of the ten ' 
originally been appointed for the revisal of the laws, had 
the populace to such a degree that his patrician colleagues 
him so hostile to their interests (although, like all the Claudiii 
he was in reality attached to them), that, in order to pre' 
standing for ofiice, they selected him to preside at the 
scarcely supposing that he would nominate himself as or 
candidates. In this, however, they were deceived ; for, \ 
reading out his own name, it was received with acclamati 
he was elected with four patrician, and five plebeian co 
AVben the election was finished (on the Idee, or 15th 
A.XJ.c. 304), the decemvirs immediately entered upoi 
and, to the astonishment of all the people, went to theii 
courts, preceded each by twelve lictors bearing the axes 
fascea. These functionaries now began to abuse the po 
trusted to them, and, before the end of the ensuing year, ty 
over both orders alike. The plebs, however, suffered tl 
severely, inasmuch as the whole body of the patricians joii 
the decemvirs in oppressing them. 

In A.u.c. 805, the Sabines and iEquians again took u 

and the people, terrified at the punishments proclaimed 

decemvirs in case of refusal to enlist, unwillingly gave 

names; hut both forces suffered themselves to be beate 

which was Bent against the iEqu\an% \^^Y[i^ M^«j^ tl 
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I, and the other at Eretrum, from which they fled by night 
»imped between Fidense and Crustameria. It so happened 
. the latter army, there was a veteran named Lucius Sicinius 
IS, who had formerly been a tribune of the people. He had 
we are told, in one hundred and twenty battles, served 
nine generals, had forty-five scars of wounds in front, 
ssessed numberless gifts, which had been publicly presented 
as rewards for his valour. This gallant soldier, then, now 
to the troops the deeds of their forefathers ; and, reminding 
3W that liberty had been formerly gained at the Mons Sacer, 
;hem to pursue the same course. The decemvirs, alarmed 
consequences that might ensue, now resolved upon the de- 
a of Dentatus, and sent him to select a spot for an encamp- 
t the same time giving secret orders to those who accompanied 
d who were creatures of their own, to despatch him. Ac- 
ly, the treacherous miscreants suddenly assailed their brave 
)d leader in a secluded pass, but did not succeed in slaying 
til fifteen of them had fallen by his hand, and several more 
jverely wounded by him. These latter fled to the camp, 
hey reported that they had been attacked, and Dentatus killed 
uemy ; but no traces of a hostile force could be discovered 
field, and the fact of the bodies of all who had been slain 
hose of Romans, and lying fronting their late commander, 
that he had fallen by the machinations of the decemvirs. 
, however, buried by them with great magnificence, in order 
^ase the soldiers, who began to express their indignation 
openly : and an event now occurred which brought to a 
the popular feeling, aud put an end to the unjust and 
us rule of the decemvirs. 

day, as Appius Claudius was sitting in the forum hearing 
; law, a beautiful maiden crossed it with her nurse, on her 
school. The decemvir no sooner saw her than he felt for 
unholy passion ; and, upon inquiring who she was, he dis- 
that she was the daughter of a plebeian named Yirginius, 
IS a centurion in the army that was serving against the 
18, and that she was betrothed to Lucius Icilius, who had 
f been a tribune, aud was the author of the Icilian Law.* 
istanding this, however, Appius determined to possess himself 
;irl, and therefore ordered his client, Marcus Claudius, upon 
Lt occasion of her crossing the forum, to claim her as his 
Marcus obeyed the commands which had been given to 
nd, when an uproar was made in consequence of the pro- 
8, he led her, with her nurse, before the decemvir, saying 

I WW adJed the hw "de Aventioo publicando;* &«« SdwOCt BiclMiyMMni 
M$/ta^ under the word "Superficies.** 
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ihhi she was not really the daughter of the wife of Vlrgioiu?, bi 
of a woman who had been hh own slave, and that ibe bad I 
stolen away and sold ; but that, as he bad thus accidentaltif 
Ler, he appealed to Appiua to award her to him as \m om ^ 
perty. The judgoient was, that her pretended maiter should h 
charge of ber until her fatlier should be aummoned from the cai 
to give endeuce upon the mutter ; but the decision g^ve si 
offence, that the popubice sided with Publics Niiisitoriui, 
uncle of Yirgium, and IciJtus, her lover, and compelled the ten 
to allow her to remain with her friends until the amvaJ d 
father. In the meoii timej Appiua sent off messengers to liis^l 
leagues in the camp, directing them to refuae Virginius fcaw' 
absence. He had, however^ bee a forestalled by Icilius aod Nttl 
torius in his design; for they bad likewise previously sent 
Yirginius, informing him that his presence was required at tos^ 
u matter of life and death, and be had already quitted tk a 
before the communication of Appius bad reached it* On tlie 
appointed for bearing the cause the fornm was thronged mik 
people 5 but Appkis, immediately upon taking bis geat, trilW 
bearing the ur gum cuts on either side, pronounced that Virgil 
shoultl be handed over to the claimant until the case abrf 
brought before a regular judicial tribunal. Upon this 
advanced to seize the maiden, and Yirginius threatened kjf 
who sent bis lictor to seize himj declaring, at the same liraei 
he was aware that the plebeiaos bad organised a plot for ibfit^l 
subversion of the govemment. The assembly was cowed bjf*" 
assertion^ and Virginius, seeing that all hope of saving hit daup 
from tiie brutal lust of Appius was now in vain, asked hia peii 
siou to speak a few words in private before he delivered h« ^ 
to Marcus. It so happened that a butcher's shambles ^^^ 
tlie spot where all thia occurred, and there the wretched l^tli£rj* 
his child, as though to question and caress her before he ga^a *^ 
up for ever^ Suddenly seizing one of the knives from thesW* 
which it lay, he plunged it into her bosom, and, as she kll, ^^^*^ 
on the gi*ouud, he drew it forth and waved it, reeking as it was^ 
blood, above his bead, shouting forth, '' Appius, by this blsiw 
devote thee and thine accursed head to the infernal Oods!"^^^ 
still brandishing the fatal blade, he rushed forth, none ^tmP 
impede him, and urged on his frenzied course until he li^^ 
the camp on Algidua. Meanwhile a riot took place in the t^ 
Iciliua and NumitoriUB hnrangued the people over the dead bodj^ 
Yirginia, and Valerius and HoratiuSj the grandsons of the hber# 
(see pp. ^y, S4}, stirred them up to avenge so pitiable a deed, 
vain did Appius beseecb the patricians to aid iiira ; the ^ 
although Qonrdk'ddt was so Icrriled n.t t\i& o^uVs^rj ^^^^^ 
decemviri and the government, t^&l it couX"! tom^ ^a uq ^^ 
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whilst tlie lictors were surrouudcd by the mob, who hooted them 
tlirough the streets and broke their fasces to pieces. ^Meantime, 
the troops on Mount Algidus had been incited by Yirgiuius to 
avenge his cause, and had marched as far as the Avcntiiie bill, 
where they had posted themselves, uutil three deputies were sent to 
them by the decemviri, offering to pardon them all except the ring- 
leaders, if they would return to their duties. The soldiers, how- 
ever, said that they would listen to no one except to Valerius and 
Horatiua ; but these refused to go to them unless the decemviri 
would first abdicate. This the patricians, however, refused to allow 
them to do, and then the people and the troops resolved, at the 
instigatiou of Marcus Decilius, who had once been tribune, to retire, 
as their forefathers had done, to the Sacred Mount. AVhen they 
had arrived there they were joined by the other army with Icilius 
and Numitorius, and appointed as their magistrates and leaders 
twenty tribunes (one for each tribe), at the head of whom they 
placed Marcus Appius and Sextus Maulius. 

The patricians now found themselves forced to yield to necessity, 
ttd sent Valerius and Horatius to treat with the revolted people. 
- Afler it had been agreed that the tribunate and the right of appeal 
: dioald be re-established, and that no one should be punished for 
Wing joined in the secession, the plebs returned to the city. The 
Senate passed a decree for abolishing the decemvirate, and appointed 
the Poutifex Maximus to act as a president for the election of the 
tribunes. The chief magistrates were once more to be the consuls, 
^d the first who enjoyed the dignity, under this name, were Lucius 
Valerius and Marcus Horatius [b.c. 449 — a.u.c. 305]. Various 
laws protecting the plebs were passed, very much against the will of 
iht patricians, and the tribune, l)ecilius, carried a bill, declaring that 
any one who should propose to abolish the tribunate, or the right 
Of appeal, should be burned to death. After this the people 
Exacted vengeance for Virginia. Appius Claudius was seized and 
tlirown into prison, notwithstanding the personal exertions and sup- 
plications of all the most powerful members of his family, but was 
Ibond dead, probably by his own hnnd, before the day appointed 
Cor his trial had arrived. Spurius Appius, the decemvir, who had 
remained with Claudius in the city when the matters just related 
^ere taking place, was impeached by Numitorius, but he also put 
aA end to his own life in prison. Marcus Claudius wns sentenced 
to death, but his punishment was commuted by Virginius to 
faanishment ; and the principal actors in the scene of wickedness 
liaving been thus punished for their crimes, it was declared that all 
further proceedings were at nn end, and that those individuals who 
had been in the deccmvirate had now nothing farther to &«x ^\^\fi^ 
the enmitjr of the citizens. 
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IfROM THE EE-ESTABLTSHMEKT OF THB COKSrUTE 
TO TEE FLIGHT OF CAMlLLUS, 

MilUaiy tnceeiui of tlje UtjiuiHia^Peacc wifh tTic Sabinei — Political diiap*^ 
Affain of Ardea — ^Ife redtirtjon Ijy the Romans — Famine at Rome-^Hi'*^ "'; 
De^th of Sp. Mmliii*— RoTcilt of Fidenai— Ila ]c%guo with tbe Tde»ti«*"» 
FdiErani — Capttito of FidtDJc — Wnr with tlic j^'litiuiafiB and VoiBci3iTii--'&<'^ 
meat on Mount Algidus— Vit:tory of the Kotuana^ Truce for cigbt J«m*" 
Campaign tgainit ibe TdentineB— RcvgU of FideCE— Sueceaioa of tbB*''* 
— Truc^j witii the j^quianB and Yd entinei— Campaigns apiniE the Volioa*^ 
Renewal of hoDtilUipfl with the j^quian* — Disputes abont Iht allotment «jfl'*f 'ft 
-'Mntluy in tie camp-Mordof «rf" M. Foatttmitii — CaptoPQ of Autiiia" 
Renewal of hoadiltaue with Yeii— Sifge of Vcii— DIsagrecaiMint nf the ^^^ 
^nemls — Their dticomdturc — Internal hiatory — Ri<:iiewiit of D|jcrttiost t 
Veii—Camill lis— Defeat of tht* CfipE^niiteB, Falisti, and Tarqiiinianfl— B>(^ 
ship of Camiltui^Portents rcapeRting Veii^It& cupture^Condnct of Ciw* if 
— Uis vow— Coneenlment of the fpoils — Noble bebavioivf of the it*****; 
Dispute* abont the Veientino Uiid-^urrcmlcr of Faierii — Successes ^i^ 
the TusGtiiB^linpeachttietit and flight of C*|nillua. ^ j^, ,j, 

TriE coiisula soon after tlieir election renewed liostilities ^P^' 
the j5!^quiaTi3 snd the Sabines, and both having been sue cessf 4^1*1 
tHo nrmiea returned to Borne at the same time, and a triuropli^ 
Totetl to their respective lendera by ih^^le^js on the motion of It* 
This vvns done because the senate endeavoured to deprive tbe©* 
tills honour on nceount of their favour with the peoplej audttM 
the patricians by their perverse opposition to the popular fceliflf> 
were forced to forego one more of their privileges. The Tictcrifl 
of Iloratius over them, and the fact that most of their young is** 
had gone to settle in Campania, part of which they had conqiier«4 
induced the Sabinea to make a treaty with the Homans, an(lap«''^l 
was concluded, which lasted for a century and a half. For tletJ^! 
three years nothing of importance occurred, but in ax.c. SlOstfl^ 
TUf^asures of the utmost importance to the plebeian order were passed 
The first of them was proposed by one of the tribunes, named Canii 
Cnnuleius, from whom the law obtained its name. Its ^m^ 
was, that henceforth the right of intermarriage (connuMum) betw^ 
tlte patricians and the plebeians should be recognised as legitiaiaWi 
and the second was, that for tlie future, one consul shoal*! t*'' 
selected from each of the two ord&Ti. TV\e \nWTL^% ^??tft ^Wj i0 
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I first time admitted to the senate-house, although without 
^ht of voting, and occupied seats before the open door, 
altercations took place in consequence of the passing of these 
cts, and the whole body politic was so disturbed and discon- 

that it was found necessary to come to some definitive 
ement with regard to the administrative powers of the state 
. It was therefore agreed by all parties that the constitution 

be in some degree remodelled, and after much discussion 
lowing plan was adopted. The censorship, which was now 
shed as a separate post of state, and the qusestorship, were 
open only to the patricians, and were to be conferred, the 
y the curidBy and the second by the centuries. Another 
erial office was created under the name of the Military 
late, with Consular authority, which was open to both orders, 
metimes superseded the regular consulate.* The patricians 
f course anxious to keep this latter office in their own hands, 
the very first election a dispute took place, in consequeuce 
;ius Atilius Longus, who was a plebeian, having been chosen 
»t the three wlio were appointed. Titus duinctius was 
»re made dictator, and after having held a consular election, 
lich purpose lie had been placed in office, he retired after a 
n days* administration. 

i.r.c. 309, the Ardeans and Aricians referred a quarrel which 
id about the lands round Corioli to the Eomans. These latter 
er decided that it belonged to themselves, and not to either of 
ople who had applied for it. It so happened that at this time 
tlean aristocracy were at enmity with their plebs, and in 311 
)rmed an alliance with the Eoman patricians, to whom they 
*nt for aid in consequence of hostilities which had broken out 
;8t them on the following account. A plebeian maiden was 
; in marriage by a patrician, and also by one of her own order, 
aardians, as her father was dead, favoured the pretensions of 
ebeian suitor, whilst her mother preferred the patrician, 
lother was at length referred to the magistrates, who decided 
our of the former, whereupon the patricians took up arms, 
16 pUbs were driven out of the town. They encamped on a 
K>uring hill, where they were joined by a body of the iEquians 
Clcelius, and ravaged the surrounding lands. The patricians 
pplied for succour to their friends in Rome, and who sent an 
mder Marcus Geganius the consul. The ^quians, who were 
investing the town, suffered themselves to be circumvallated 

they perceived that the Eomans had arrived, and were 

. to the number and powers of theeo inA^%lnkVe% ^\ nvcw!^.% ^u\^T»^tR.Vk 
DicHonary of J n/i^uittes, under th© word •* TiVbuwa*}^ H V* 

1. ^ 
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consequently forced to surrender. Their general nnd all the troops 
were compelled to march under the yoke, and colonists from Borne 
were sent to the town to strengthen the patrician houses. 

Matters now remained tranquil until the year 315, when a panic 
broke out, and although Lucius Minucius, who was created prefect of 
the corn market, made every exertioti to procure food from mbroadi it 
became so grievous that numbers of the citizens threw themselves 
into the Tiber from sheer despair. It so happened that a wealthy 
and influential plebeian knight named Spurius Meelius, had been 
etifibled lo import a large quantity of corn from Etruria, which he 
sold at low prices, or distril)utcd grath to the lower orders. This 
created great jealousy amongst the patricians, and Minucius accused 
him to the consuls of a design to render himself absolute. Upon 
the matter being brought before the senate, they held an assemUj 
with closed dours, garrisoned the Capitol and the various %iKfO%' 
holds in the city, and created Lucius Qiiinctius Cincimiatus, who 
was now eighty years of age, dictator. The next moniing Ciioi )- 
Servilius Aliala, the master of the horse, was sent to summon the y- 
accused, who happened to be in tlie forum. He refused however \^ 
to go, and snatched up a butcher's knife that was Wing on an ^_ 
adjacent stall to defend himself in case of an attack, and thea )/, 
retreated among the crowd. Ahala followed him attended by * |j^ 
body of patrician youths, and ran him through the body with his ;, 
sword, liis house was pulled down, and its site, which accordiog i^ 
to the law (gee p. 82) was left desulute, was known by the name of j(. 
the j'EtpdnidiMiii, As soon however as the people recovered fros v. 
the consternation caused by the creation of a dictator, and the i 
summary proceedings of the senate, vengeance was exacted for the | 
murder of Marlins, and an insurrection broke out, which was only 
quelled by the election of military tribunes and the banishment of c- 
Ahala. 

In 317, Fidente, which had been colonised by the Romans about |- 
sixty years previously, revolted, and having formed a league with 
the A'"eientiucs and the Faliscans, their united forces marched more -- 
than once up to the gates of Home. At length, in 3^0 A.u.c.,the -- 
dictator, Aulus Servilius Priscus, was sent against their town, which . 
he soon captured, and after having beheaded the ringleaders of the 
rebels, retired without molesting the inhabitants. 

Two years after this the pestilence was again excessively fatal} 
and raged until a.c.c. 324, when the iKquians, whose truce with ■- 
Ilomc had now expired, joined with the Volscians, nnd their ^ 
united forces, binding themselves by an oath to be victorionii 
encamped on Mount Algid us. In this emergency Aulus Postumios 
TuhertuB was appointed dictator, much against the will of the con- 
'4^ who thovght such a proceeding dci[iTwa.«XoT^ ^^IvVrw militaij 



t^icntb. The army was divided into i'uiu* separate bodies, aud two 
of them having been left to defend the city and the surrounding 
territory, the other two parts marched ivith the dictator and the 
consul Titus Quiuctius to the Algidus, where they were joined by 
the Hernicans and the Latins. Several skirmishes took place, after 
one of which, the dictator's sou having left; the post assigned to 
him, to engage the enemy, was put to death by his father for breach 
of orders, although he proved victorious. After a severe attack 
made by each side on the camp of the other, that which was 
now directed against the Eomans having been repelled by them, 
the eueuiy were titterly routed, aud their camp taken by storm. 
Quarter was given to those who laid down their arms, but they 
were afterwards all sold for slaves, except those who had been 
senators. A truce was then made for eight years ; and the dictator 
baving triumphed resigned liis ofiice. 

In the year 327, the pestilence again broke out, and hostilities 
were commenced against Veii, the question of peace or war having 
for the first time been decided upon by the centuries instead of by the 
senate alone, who by this important alteration in the constitution were 
deprived of the power of preventing the levies. In 321), consular 
tribunes were sent against the Veien tines, but as they were routed by 
them, Mamercus ^Emilius was created dictator, and Aulus Cornelius 
Cossus, one of the tribunes, became his master of the horse. Mean- 
time the Veientines had induced the Fidenates to revolt, although the 
Homans had sent ambassadors to remind them of their duty. Tlie 
envoys were, however, seized and thrown into prison ; and when 
Lars Tolumnius the Yeientine king arrived before ludena} with his 
army, they, together with all the Itoman colonists in the city, were 
pat to death by his orders. After this the Fidenates could expect 
no mercy. The Homans attacked and took the town, massacred a 
^eat number of the inhabitants, and sold the rest for slaves. I^rs 
Ti^umnius was killed by Cossus, who placed the first spolia opima 
which had been dedicated there since the time of Komulus in the 
temple of Jupiter Ferctrius. In a.u.c. 330-331, a truce was con- 
cluded with the Yeientuies for twenty, and with the iEquians for 
three years, and certain assignments were made to the plebeians of 
the laud gained in the late war. In 332 the Yolscians were again 
in the field, and the Komans were nearly defeated, o\vin<r to the 
incapacity of the consul C. Scmpronius Atratinus, but during the 
progress of the engagement between them, a plebeian knight, named 
Sextus Tempanius, calling upon the cavalry to dismount, created a 
divenion and separated the Volscian troops, so that the consul 
redoabled his eiforts, and night came on before the battle was con- 
cluded. Each army now retired to the hiUs, ^VL\>\iO«SYi^ >\\^V. >^x^ 
victoiy remuned with their enemies ; and Tem\>mN3A o^ ^>ji»^iC\a!| 
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his retreat, seeing that both the camps were deserted, returned to 
Borne, where he and his comrades were received with great joy, 
since, as they had been surrounded by the Volscians on their quit- 
ting the main body of the army, it was generally believed that they 
had all of them perished. 

Meantime, the old disputes between the patricians and the 
plebeians were continued, and in a.u.c. 334, when the number 
of the quipstors of the treasury was raised from two to four 
and it was decided that they should be eligible from both orders 
alike. Henceforth one of these functionaries attended every army 
to superintend the sale of the booty ; and the produce of such 
spoils as wore not divided amongst the troops was paid, not 
into the pnblicum or patrician, but into the .barium or com- 
mon state treasury. From this time until 340 the wars with the 
il4]quians and tlie A'olsciuns were still carried on, and in the latter 
year, when the town of Bolae was taken from the first-named peo- 
ple, a crime was committed which was of extremely rare occur- 
rence at this period of Boman history. The tribune, Marcus 
Postumius, who commanded the forces, had upon the reduction of 
the town, promised to divide the spoils amongst the troops, hat 
bad not kept his word ; and when he was summoned to Borne, 
where the people were pressing for allotments of the conquered 
territory, he expressed himself in overbearing haughty terms 
with respect to the rights of his soldiers and the plebeians in 
general. A report of this was carried to the camp, and a tumult 
broke out, in whicli the quaestor was struck with a stone. PostU' 
mius, who had by this time returned to the army, ordered very 
cruel punishments to be inflicted on the ringleaders, and the men 
became so exasperated at his severity, that they rushed upon him 
and stoned him to death. The next year, 342, an inquiry into the 
death of Postumius was instituted, and as several of those who 
were foremost in the affray put an end to their own lives, the 
matter was suffered to drop. 

Nothing important now occurred until a.u.c. 347, when the 
Antiates were defeated by a Boman army under the dictator 
Publius Cornelius ; and in 340 the town of Antium itself was 
taken, the plunder being divided amongst the troops and citizens 
from Bome sent to colonise it. Soon after this, the truce with 
the Veientines expired, and the Bomnns sent to demand satis- 
faction for the crime committed by Lars Tolumnius (see p. 83). 
The A'^eientines seeing that they would be involved in a war, 
applied for aid to the other cities of Etniria, but it was refused 
to them, and they began to fortify their citadel in case of an 
attack. Their city itself was surrounded by walla four miles in 
curminference, and ia all respects ^eiy *ltoTi^\ rnQtoover, being 
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welve miles distant from Eome, it was evident, tbat even if 
>mans should ravage the lands surrounding Veii, the Yeientines 
easily retaliate; hence it was only by capturing the dty 
that any permanent good could be effected. It was therefore 
nined to invest Veil as soon as possible, and after spending 
ears [a.xj.c. 350, 351] in garrisoning the surrounding terri- 

as to prevent the passage of supplies, building forts, and 
g other preparations, a besieging army made its appearance 
the walls. The besieged soon made a sally in which they 
off the besiegers and destroyed their works, and as it was 
Dined at Borne that no effort should be spared to capture so 
tant a place, a more efficient army was sent thither for the 
ig campaign, [a.u.c. 353] under the command of the con- 
tribunes, Lucius Virginiue, and Marcus Sergius ; the Veien- 
m their side having been joined by the Faliscans and the 
lates, who saw that they were just as likely as their neigh- 
to be exposed to a Boman invasion. As there was a 

cement between Sergius and his colleague, they each occupied 
irate camp. One day that of the former was attacked by 
lemy, and as he was too proud to apply to Yirginius for aid, 
efiised to stir unless he were sent for, hb camp was taken, 

he himself fled to that of his brother commander, and most 
troops to Borne. 

) other camp had also to be abandoned, and all the tribunes 
required to resign. Amongst those chosen to succeed them 
le celebrated Marcus Furius Camillus, under whom, and one 

colleagues, the Bomans committed extensive ravages in the 
round Capena and Falerii. For the next three years reprisals 
place on both sides, and the only events of importance were 
issing of an agrarian law by which the frauds committed by 
ttricians in the payment of their tithes was put an end to, 

1 355 u.c. the patricians were compelled to allow one of the 
ry tribunes to be a plebeian. In 356 a double camp was 
Dore formed before Veii, but as the Boman generals were this 
erfectly unanimous, the Faliscans and Capenates were defeated. 
( ensuing year their lauds were extensively ravaged, and in 
I.e. the Tarquinians, who seized the opportunity of the 
38 being before Veii to make an incursion into their territory, 
net on their return home and defeated with great slaughter, 
ist campaign of the war opened in a.u.c. 359, but Lucius 
18, and Gneius Genucius the tribunes (all of them this year 
plebeians), having been defeated in the Veientine territory, 
us was made dictator, and having been joined by thft La.V.YM^ 
e Hemicans, he routed the Capenates and [B«2iA&<^\i%« v^^ 
acawped before Veii, i 
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About this time, as legends inform us, the Albai 
without any apparent cause, and in the hottest weathei 
height, as to deluge the surrounding fields, upon which t 
sent to consult the Pythian oraole. This circumstance c 
knowledge of the Yeientines, and one of their soothsayei 
some Komans with whom ho was conversing, as there h 
be a short truce at the time, that the sacred books ha 
that the Eomans should never take Yeii. Upon this, s 
fearing some deception, under the pretence that a p 
taken place in his house, invited the soothsayer to meet hi 
the two camps in order to assist him in expiating it. ' 
thie accordingly went, but being an old man he was easi 
by the centurion into the Boman camp, from whence he 
diately transferred to Home itself. When there he was so 
by fear to reveal that which the sacred books really i 
They declared, he said, that so long as the lake kept o 
Yeii oould not be taken ; and that if its waters ever i 
sea. Borne was doomed to perish. The oracle at Delphi 
a response agreeing with this prophecy, and as the goc 
victory to the Romans if they would spread the water 
adjacent fields, and pay him a tithe of their produce, 
commencecl a tunnel in the side of the mountain in 
lake lay, and diverted its waters by various channels 
neighbouring plains. The A^eientines having been ini 
their soothsayers of what was decreed by fate, no soonj 
these proceedings on the part of the Honinns than thpy si 
sadors to sue for mercy. This, however, was refused th 
which the chief of the embassy told the Bonians to ** L 
that it had been decreed by the gods that so surely as t 
should capture Yeii, so also should their own city fall int( 
of the Gaub.*' Meantime the Eomans were undcrminii 
and when everything was ready for its capture, Camill 
ask the senate what was to be done with the spoil. On 
of Publius Licinius, a plebeian military tribune, it was 
divide it not merely amongst the troops, but amongst 1 
generally, as all had to contribute more or less t( 
expenses of the war ; and accordingly the camp was soon 
by a body of applicants of all ages and ranks. The t 
had been made penetrated beneath the temple of Ji 
citadel, and there the king was performing a solemn sac 
the Eomans, who were underneath, heard the officia 
declare that those who should oit'er up that sacrifice w 
victorious. Upon this Camillus and his soldiers ru! 
semed and offered up the victim, and then hastened d 
' Vid, and opened the gates to the Ttmim^ex ^l 
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iiius, we arc told, Vcii fell, after a sict^c of leu )cars ; buL iilLliuugL 
it may have been taken by a blockade, the account of the miiiiug 
ih altogether fabulous, since this operation was, as far as we know, 
nerer once practised by the auclcnts, and the portents which arc 
&aid to have attended it are mere figments invented to give a 
popular air to the story. The spoils were immense, and tiic dic- 
tator, upon looking down on the conquered city from the heights 
of the citadel, is said to have prayed to the gods that the envy * 
with which they rewarded too great prosperity might be averted 
from himself and his fellow countrymen. As he was turning round 
to worship, he stumbled and fell, and although this was considered 
a bad omen, he neyertheless vain-gloriously entered Eome in a 
triumphal car drawn by white horses, similar to those of Jupiter 
uod the Sun ; on account of which the wrath of heaven ere long 
overtook both himself and the city. 

During the progress of the siege this commander had vowed if 
Tictorioiu, to celebrate splendid games to the gods, to add great 
honours to the worship of Juno, and to pay a tenth of the spoils to 
the Pythian Apollo. After the capture of tlie city however, and the 
removal of the statue of Juno with great solemnity to Home, it was 
foand that almost all the spoils had been wasted and spent. The 
qusstors said that they were only responsible for what remained in 
tlieir hands, but that the anger of heaven wouhl surely overtake 
those who still kept back what they so unjustly appropriated. Under 
these circumstances, all who had concealed any of the spoils restored 
them, and it was decreed that a golden bowl should be made of 
ihe value of the tenth of them, and sent to the god at Delphi. 
At the same time the people were angry with Camillus for not 
having informed them of his tow, more especially as it was found 
that the valuables that were restored did not make up the sum 
required for its due performance. In order to obviate the diiliculty, 
the matrons lent their golden ornaments and jewels to the state, 
which rewarded their patriotism by allowing them henceforward to 
ride through the city in chariots, a privilege which before this time 
had only belonged to the principal magistrates. The bowl when 
made was duly despatched, but the trireme in which it was being 
conveyed, was seized and carried into Lipara t (now Stroniboll) by 
some cruisers, from whom however it was taken by Timosithciis, 

* The uicients believed tbat tlic gods envied men ^ho had met with any great 
g<iod fortune^ and that they vLsitcd them and their doscendanti with adversity in 
coniequencc of it. 

t The chief of the group of ftmall volcanic islands lying to the north of Sicily. 
Tliev were called (besides the Lipanan InUs, which name they now retain) the 
loiter and Fii/cafizrF, from .^^lus and Vulcan being ftU^f^gow^XQ Vv^^M^^^^c^t.^ 
^ Viiyil'j JEneid, /. 61, et ter/. 
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the chief magistrate, and forwarded to its destination ; for which 
act he received the thanks of the senate, and was made a guest- 
friend of the Roman state. 

After the conquest of Veii, the Capenates sued for peace [a.u.c. 
360], and violent contests took place about the division of the rich 
Veientine lands, which were not settled for two ^ears, at the 
expiration of which period it was agreed, although not without 
great opposition on the part of the patricians, that seven jugen 
should be granted to every free plebeian who required it-. 

As the Falisci were still in arms, Camillus was sent against 
them [a.u.c. 361], and as he was investing their chief city, the 
following incident is said to have occurred. A certain school- 
master of the town, with whom the sons of many of the principal 
of the nobility were placed for their education, took them one 
day to the tent of Camillus, and handing them over to hhn, 
told him that he by this means delivered Falerii up to the ^ 
llomans. The dictator, disgusted by such treachery, gave a rod to 
each of the boys, and having fastened the master's hands behind 
his back, ordered them to flog him into the town ; whereupon the 
Faliscans, in consequence of such generous treatment, surrendered, 
and nothing further was required of them, except that they shoald 
give a year's pay to the enemy's troops. In 364 u.c. Borne was 
engaged in war with Yulsinii and Salpinum, two other Tuscan 
cities, but hostilities were only of short duration, and the Bomans 
were in both cases victorious almost without a struggle. Towards 
the close of the year, Camillus was impeached by the tribune Lucius 
Apulcius, for having appropriated part of the spoils of Yeii, and 
the anger of the people, which had not yet subsided, was still more 
excited against him, when, upon his house being searched, a pair of 
bra7>en doors were found concealed there. lie applied to his clients 
to intercede for him, but this they refused to do, and seeing that 
liis condemnation was inevitable, he now determined upon going 
into exile. After his flight, he was sentenced to pay a fine of 
15,000 asses, and he is said to have uttered a prayer when quittii^ 
the city, that " the gods would so order the course of events that his 
countrymen might soon have reason to regret him." 
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period elapsed before ambassadors came from the Tuscan 

yiusium, praying for aid against the barbarous nation of 

8, who had crossed the Apennines, and were now besieging 

T, These rude tribes, who were also called the Celts, had 

come from the parts of Europe lying westward of the 

d after having spread themselves over France, the British 

the greatest part of Spain, they ultimately separated into 

)n8, one of which settled itself along the Danube, whilst 

crossed the Alps into Etruria, where they soon made 

masters of the plain of the Padus or Po. The story 

hey had been invited into Italy by a citizen of Clusium, 

ns, who having in vain sought justice from the magis- 

s native tow^n against some insult offered to his wife, 

i to be avenged. In order to effect his ^vir^o^^^Vkfo 

muJes laden with wine, oil, and ^gs, ^iq%^ \>x^ ^s^'^^ 
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and when he came amongst the Gauls he distributed these delicacies, 
which were to tlicm totally unknown. Upon his tellinj^ them that 
they might easily win tlic land that produced tliese things, their 
cupidity was excited, and crossing the mountuius they laid siege to 
Clusiuiu. L-pou the Clusiaus applying for aid to the liomaus, 
three of the Tabii were bcnt to warn the invaders not to molest the 
allies of lionic. The Gauls however only treated them with con- 
tempt ; and the envoys, forgetting the law which forbade any Boman 
to bear «irms until war had been formally proclaimed, joined in 
attack upon the enemy, and on one of them being seen stripping 
the body of a Gaul whom he had slain, Brennus, the Gallic king, 
immediately drew off his forces, and sent some of his hugest 
warriors to Home to recjuirti that the Fabii should be gi?en up to 
him. The senate, although they knew that justice demanded the 
surrender of their countrymen, referred the matter to the people, as 
they were unwilling to accede to the demands of so barbarous a 
foe. The offenders instead of being given up, wero created con- 
sular tribunes, which so enraged Brennus that he marched imine* 
diately for Home, and crossing the Tiber, encamped on the banks of 
the Allio, a small stream that runs into it, about eleven miles from 
the city. The llomans after some little time met them there, with 
an army of 10,000 men, wliiUt that of the Gauls mustered 70,000 
strong. An action took place on the banks of the river, in which 
the llomans were defeated and iled to the city, before which some 
of the Gallic cavalry soon made its appearance on the Campus 
^[artius. It was fully expected by the llomans that they would 
attack the city that very night, and it was determined to collect oil 
the provisions and as many able-bodied soldiers as it would hold 
(that nuuibcr being about lOOOj, in the Capitol, and there to make 
a stand against the enemy. Meanwhile the rc^it of the in- 
habitants were to take refuge in the neighbouring towns, many 
of the siicrcd treasures were buried, and the priests and the vestal 
virgins went for safety to the Etruscan city of CaTc. But there 
were eighty aged senators who had been priests, or had borne cumle 
ofHces, who refused to leave that city which had been so long thdr 
home ; and these liaviug solenmly devoted themselves for the 
republic, took their seats in the forum arrayed in their full robes 
of oflice, and calmly awaited the arrival of the barbarians. 

On the second day they burst into the city through the Colline 
gate, and upon hastening to the comitium found the venerable 
senators sittint? there ** amid a death-like stillness, like beings of 
another world." They were for a moment awe-stricken at lo 
dignified a sight, but at length one of thom put out his band to 
stroke the lonj^ wliite beard of Marcus Papirius. The old patrician 
enrnged at such an indignity, raised \i\^ *\not'^' *w^tw and smote 
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the Graiil on his head, whereupon the barbarian drew his sword 
and instantly put him to death. The remainder soon shared the 
same fate, and all now became a scene of havoc. The enemy 
spread themselres oyer the city in quest of plunder, and having 
set it on fire in several places, it soon became a heap of ruins, as 
they only left a few houses standing on the Palatine, for the recep- 
tion of their leaders. After several unsuccessful attempts upon 
the Capitol, they determined to reduce it by famine, but being 
themsdves short of provisions, and much disheartened by sickness, 
they sent part of their forces into Apulia, and the rest ravaged 
the lands of Iiatinm. Meantime, some of the Etruscans, taking 
advantage of the desperate position of the Bomans, attacked those 
of them who had settled in the Yeientine territoiy. But the 
Bomans who were at Yeii soon routed their enemies, and collected 
80 many arms that they determined to act upon the offensive towards 
the Gaols. A youth named Pontius Gominius swam down the 
ii?er one night, and having passed the Gallic guards, clambered 
np the Capitol, gave the welcome tidings to the garrison, and then 
Rtomed again unperceived. In the morning, the Gauls saw marks 
of footsteps np the steep side of the Capitol, and also noticed that 
a bosh which had been grasped by Cominius, was half pulled up ; 
this made them determine to scale the place as they now perceived 
tkat it was in some degree accessible, and at midnight a party of 
tieir trooiM commenced the ascent. So silently did they climb up 
tkt the sentinels did not observe them, nor were the very watch- 
dogs aroused ; but on a sudden, just as the foremost of them had 
. gnned the summit of the rock, some geese which had been pre- 
served during the famine on account of their being the birds which 
tere sacred to Juno, began to cackle, and awoke Marcus Manlius, 
t patrician wlio resided on the Capitol. He rushed out and pushed 
down the leading Gaul just as he was about to enter the fortress. 
Hie fall upon those who were behind him precipitated them also 
from the rock, and thus they were foiled in their attempt. The 
H^ligent sentinel who had suffered them to get up so far, was 
flung down from the summit with his hands tied behind his back, 
and every man on the Capitol out of his own scanty stock gave 
Manlius half a pound of corn, and a portion of wine as a grateful 
acknowledgment of his services. 

The blockade had now lasted six months, and the besieged 
Were so reduced by the famine that they were eating the soles 
of their sandals, and even the leather off their shields, when 
the enemy, hearing of an irruption of the Venetians into their 
own territory, agreed to depart upon receiving lOOOlbs. weight 
of gold. When the gold was bemg weighed, th& Qlvn^ >^s^^ 
Use maghtB^ and upon Ouintus Sulpidua, ouft ol >iGA Xf^^^? 
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remonstrating against this injustice, Brennns threw his sword 
into the scale, exclaiming at the same time, " Va vietit!" 
or "Woe to the vanquished." Then liaving carried away the 
gold, he cvacauted Italy and retired with his army across the 
Apennines. 

The legendary history of this event is, that Camillas, when he 
was in exile at Ardca, had put himself at the head of the 
Ardeates, sallied forth, and given the Gauls a check. The Romans 
at Ycii hearing of this restored to him all his civil rights, and 
insisted upon his being made dictator, while Cominius, it is said, 
was sent to the garrison in the Capitol to inform them of this 
event. Placing himself therefore at the head of the legions, 
Camillus at once set out for llome, and entered the forum just as 
his fellow-countrymen were weighing out the gold for the Gads. 
He nt once ordered it to l)e taken away, on the ground that the 
agreement was null and void from its having been made without 
the knowled(j:e of the dictator. A battle ensued in which the 
Gauls were defeated, and after a second victory gained over them 
on the Gabiue road, in which their army was well nigh exter- 
minated, Camillus led Brennus in triumph to Home, exdaiming, as 
he ordered him to be put to death, " Woe to the vanquished!" 
This is again one of the stories framed for the purpose of flatteria^ 
the national vanity ; for we know that upon the departure of the 
Gauls the Eonians were left in a most destitute condition, and their 
power seemed so utterly broken that almost all their former allies 
forsook them, and some of them even came in arms against the 
city. Amongst them were the inhabitants of Ficulea and Fidenc, 
and some of their adjacent towns, who threatened to attack Bone 
unless a certain number of patrician matrons and maidens were 
delivered over to them ; and the panic caused by this menace wti , 
so great that it clearly demonstrates the helpless state iu which the [ 
Romans were left upon the departure of the Gauls. In thii 
emergency a female slave named Thilotis, or (as she is also called) 
Tutula, devised the following plan : — She and some other slsvei , 
were clad in the pr(ptexta^ or dress of the upper class of ladies, \ 
and were delivered over to the Latins, amid the tears and lameati- 
tions of their supposed relatives. They soon persuaded their ner 
lords to drink deeply, and when they had been lulled into a pro- 
found sleep by the fumes of the wine, Philotis mounted a tree 
and held a lighted torch towards llome, which was to be the sigiui 
if she succeeded in her design. The Romans upon seeing tbe 
flame, issued forth, rushed upon the slumbering foe, and havio{ 
put them to the sword, rescued the heroic slave and her ooo- 
Damons, and rewarded their bravery by making them free for ever. 

the Eomana were so dispirited b^ Wie ivjlvclqxa ^.^^oaranoe of 
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city, and the desolation which had been spread around by the 
is, that many wished to remove to Veii ; but this was prevented 
;he exertions of the patricians, who encouraged every one to join 
he task of rebuilding, by allowing them to take wood, stone, 
bricks, from any place they pleased. Veii was also demolished 
the sake of building materials, and in a year Eome rose, 
ough in rude and inartistic shape, from her ruins. In order to 
ease the population, the freedom of the city was bestowed upon 
I of the Yeientine, Faliscan, and Capenate towns as had joined 
le against Veii, and two years afterwards four new tribes were 
led out of them, and thus the number of tribes now altogether 
lunted to twenty-five. 

hiring the next thirteen years [a.u.c. 362—375], very few 
tary operations of any importance occurred. The Etruscans, 

Volscians, and the Prsenestines endeavoured to make head 
Ast Home, but their attempts were always defeated, and only 
them more enfeebled than before. The period of the rebuilding 
lie city, however, was attended with matters of great importance 
Bgarded the internal economy of the state, and revived all the 
losity between the two orders. The plebeians, in order to 
ftoe the property which they had lost during the siege, were 
^d to borrow large sums of money, and not only were the 
I of the Twelve Tables put into force against debtors, but a 
t number of money-lenders {argentarii) who had flocked to 
le, charged most usurious rates for their loans, and drove their 
ors to the utmost distress. Besides all this the government 
on taxes sufficient to raise a sum double the amount of that 
:h had been paid to the Gauls. In this state of things the 
5 M. Manlius who had saved the Capitol came forward as the 
apion of the plebeians, influenced, no doubt, greatly by their 
Tssion, but partly, also, by his jealousy of Camillus, upon 
m all the highest offices of the state were bestowed, whilst he 

himself left comparatively in the background. One day, 
efore, when he saw a centurion, who was addictus, being led 
88 the forum in chains, he at once paid his debt, and having 

a valuable estate which he had across the Tiber, he rescued 

citizens from a similar fate, by lending them without interest 
ley sufficient to liquidate the claims against them. In conse- 
nee of this the plebeians used to assemble in numbers round his 
se, until by the direction of the patricians he was arrested and 
>wn into prison. Upon this the whole body of the plebeians 
it into mourning, and thronged round the prison doors, so that 

senate, probably, alarmed for the consequences, were soon 
sed to set Manlius free. It was not, howev«,\sm%^^^^'^^^^'^y^ 
m Impeached for aiming at the kingdom^ «xA 0'Dl>^^ ^»2| ^'' 
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trifll, ns he waa deserted by all \m friends, be remmid k )k ^i 
judgea tht various brave nud eliaritalile actio na he had perfoafl^ i 
showed the spoils of thirty enemies whom he hud slain wiiktiiM | 
hand J and forty prizes for military valour received from mm | 
g&neralfl ; then baring his bareast, he looked up to the Capitol d lA 
prayed to the go da whose glory he had been the means of p ^ti 
servings, not to desert him now in his hour of need. Tlik ^p^ =al 
procured for him the acquittal of the centuries, but he wa.* i^ H 
arraigned before the cuHsb^ and by them sentenoad to dtft^ ^i\ 
Manliua, howerer, was determined not to submit without a stnig^ iia 
and he and a body of his partisan 3 occupied tha Capitol imderaifflsj m 
but a slave was hired by the patricians, who went up under pTfit»* »i 
of bein^ a deputy from his brothers, and pushed Urn or« ^ tii 
precipice near which they were walking, so that the untbrtiniiii h 
man was dashed to pieces at the bottom. His bouse wnsraid,! i^ 
decree was passed that hen cse forth no patrician should ever dff««l wd 
the Capitol, and the Maulian family pTOuouiieed a curse npofl*T * 
one of tlteir race who should ever assume the name of MormSi «l) 
Meautirae the severities against the plebeians were mMlk, ik 
when A.iJ.G. 37 6, two mcu stepped forward and saved Eflfli&iflfci 
that annihilation to which it noust inevitably have been rediai^fc 
the patricians had any longer been allowed to ooutia«e in M i 
]mr&uLt of their impolitic and oppressive measureB, Tbeis*^ il 
Caiiia Licinins Stolo and Lucius Sextiua Lateranus, and ^ f\ 
jjroposed the three following all-important roi^aimm. 1. %\sW ^ 
thii future, instead of consular tribunes, the chief magistratea sbfli* k 
be called consuls, one of whom should always be a pl^^JJ '! 
2, That no individual should be allowed to hold more than ^*J' Si 
acres of the atjer p}tUicm^ or pasture more than 100 liea^JJ \\ 
oxen or 500 siieep upon it; that each person ao occupying* I 
public land should pay their state dues annually according t^* li 
following ratCj viz.: every tenth bushel of grain grown oaO* li 
land, the fifth of the produce of plantation land, and so iflii^^ - 
head grazing money for tlic cattle- 3. That the interest slf^Jf ■ 
paid on debts should be deducted from the principal, oo^,^ ' 
balance due paid in three equal annual instalments. The patfit'^ '■ 
were of course highly indignatit at these propositions, and iflst^ ^ 
of attributing any patriotic motives to tbe movers of theiHj M 
invented the tbllowing tale in ordev^ if they could, to make posiE^? 
believe that tlie changes which were now effected took place m 
on account of the hatred and jealousy of i\\tphbs towards their o^' 
The two daughters of Marcus Fabius Ambustus were marriei ^^ 
to Sergius Sulpicius, a patrician, and the other to C. LiciniuiStA 
a plebeian. One day, as Sulpicius, who was consular tribunt» 
A,L,a 378, returned from the foium lo \aa ^iciNisa^ ^\Ssi^,'>' 
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ote the door with the fasces, in order that it might be 
It so happened that at this moment the wife of Stolo was 
er sister, and hearing the lictor's block, she gave a start 
e, which showed that she was unused to so much ceremony, 
of Sulpidus smiled at her for the rusticity of her manners, 
s same time inflicted upon her pride a wound from which 
not recover. She now became every day more and more 
and upon her father's learning from her the cause of her 
pledged himself that she should, before long, enjoy 

privileges as her sister; in order to effect which, he 
upon Licinius Stolo and Sextius Lateranus to bring 
lieir three celebrated rogations. It is, however, manifest 
story is a mere fabrication ; for, in the first place, Fabius 
a consular tribune himself, and therefore neither of his 

oould have been ignorant of the etiquette observed 
hese magistrates ; and secondly, there was no law which 
Licinius himself from being a candidate for the tribunate 
chosen, since the office was open to plebeians, and there- 
uld not have felt any jealousy on this head. However 
nent may have originated, certain it is that it was the 
>ment of a severe struggle between the two orders, which 
five years ; and during the whole of that time. Home is 

ancient writers, to have been in a complete state of 

although it seems scarcely possible to believe that the 
could have existed so long without any responsible 
: body.* Be this as it may, there is no doubt that during 
d which elapsed between a.u.c. 87B and 383, the power 
beians was steadily increasing, and when in 383 Camillus 
inted dictator by the oligarchic party, he was threatened 
bunes with a heavy fine if he should execute his office, 
x>nsequently obliged to resign it. Licinius, who was again 
. tribune, now brought in a bill for increasing the number 
epers of the Sibylline books to ten, five of whom were 
ibeians. Camillus was once more raised to the dicta- 
I order to oppose the measure, but the tribunes sent their 
) arrest him, and the senate and curise were forced to 
bill. 

the whole of the Tiicinian rogations were passed, and when 
xtius was made plebeian consul, a final effort was made by 
iians to impede his election. Upon this the people took 

ling to Livy this anarcby continaed for ten yean. The Are jetn of 
ily received account, to vrbich another wat added aflerwardf, oocationa 
cnlty in the chronology from this period, because they aM twknu.^ v^ 
ly existed Properly, therefore, the dealVi o! Ccmx VftoV ^\a«b\'fiL wa^ 

orros. 
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' up arras aii*I strttioT^ed themselves in a body upon tte hinbt^ 
uDtil Camillus, who rowed a temple to Goticord^ mtctdd a 
effecting a recone illation between the orders. It was so^reedtbt 
the city prretorsliip abould be held exclusively Ly patrldaifi^ i* 
order to make up for their giving up one of the conBul5lii(iri'|4 
the oiiiee of cur tile feilile ivna to be filled in alteniate w | 
two patrieiiyia aud two pkbekos.* Another day b'bs added mj 
three on which the great games took pbee, in honour of 
plebfiiaii3, and Marcus Furiue, the son of CaiailluSj was deck^ 
first city prsetor^ as a token of the high estimiitibn in wiudi 
father wna held. 

In A.v.c. 390, Rome was again visited by the pestilence, VI 
raged yiolently until the eud of the following year; and lkT«t 
able Camiliu3, who had acqmred the name of the second found^ri 
t!ie city, and who, notwithstanding all the legendary tisloij ' 
taining to him, inust have been leaUy ^ great and patrwtlfi 
was amorig&t the number of its Tictims. At the same timetfc 
was inundated by the rising of the Tiber, and, in order totfl 
the gods, a public exposition of tlieir images (lectisft^rimi] 
place, and stage plays were, for the £rst time, exhibited, bei 
formed by actora hired for the purpose from Ktruriftp 
some of the people remembered how that, on a former oci 
plague had been stayed by a dictator's driving a nail f^fil^ 
ti^niple of Jupiter on the Capitol, and Lucius Manbus Im^^ 
was appointed for the purpose. After he had accomplisbeilit] 
coniraenced raising levies against the Hernicanaj but wascoinpf 
by the tribunes to desist and abdicate ; and next year ww 
peached by Marcus Pomponius, the tribune, for cruelty lo 
ejtii:ens, and especially towards his son, whom he was accus«!^^| 
having treated Uke a slave, merely because he had a defect b [J 
Epetch. The son, however, hearing of this accusation agniost 
lather, armed himself with a knife, and went straight to tb&fei 
of the tribune, who at once admitted hiiu to an audience btcaos*" 
thought that he might have something of importance to CTI 
i]iciite. Instead of this, however, the young man drew hi? 
and threatened Pompouius with instant death unless he *< 
s^vear to withdraw the charge against his father. The tribune ^^ 
compelled to take the oath, and the proceedings against 11^^ 

* TLe&D mafistralei wcrp calk-d VHruk^ iibo were pritilfgcd to g* !* ^ 
stnatE-hcjuBe in ft churiot {currm)^ having ia it the sella cwm/i*, or ffnp**^ 
tfiil of office » The " cumk " mogiftrftUti wcr© the dicutor, the coqibIb, |***^ 
teiisoi^, aad ihe cprule jcdjkfi. 

jr Thii ceremoiiy wafi perfannBd Ijy, tke ghkf magisUutes on th& Idei (otif 1^' 
of September In eaek jcar, mid terred la ^ tori ot caUadaT to maxk tfce p^ 
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were quashed, wliilst the people, in order to show their admiration 
for the filial affection of the younger l^Ianlius, elected him one of 
the legionary trihunes for the year. 

It was about this time [a.u.c. 393], that a great chasm opened 
in the 'middle of the forum, and the following legend is related 
with regard to it. The soothsayers declared that it would never 
dose up until the most valuable thing in the city was thrown 
into it, and that then the empire of Rome should endure for 
ever. Upon hearing this, a youth named Marcus Curtius appeared 
in the forum mounted on his charger in full accoutrements, 
snd, after saying that nothing could be more precious than 
valour and patriotism, he rode headlong into the pit, which 
soon after tlus closed up. This is again one of the poetical 
Uji of the period, and was doubtless invented to account for 
the name of a part of the forum called the Locus Curtius, which 
iras, daring the earliest times of the city, nothing but a swampy 
neoe of ground. Daring the year war was carried on with the 
Heniicans with doubtful success, but in a.u.c. 394, the Eomans 
nated the enemy, took Ferentinum, and ravaged their lands ; whence 
•• the troops were returning, the Tiburtines refused to receive them 
within theur walls, and thus a war was commenced against that 
petmLe also. 

About this time [a.u.c. 894], the Gauls, who had never ceased 
anoe their first invasion into Italy to make incursions into its 
tnritories, pitched their camp on the Anio, and Titus Cluinctius, 
ttjB dictator, led an army against them. Whilst the hostile 
iicet were lying opposite each other, a gigantic Gaul challenged 
tsy of the enemy to single combat. The younger Manlius ac- 
opted the challenge, slew his adversary with his sword, and left his 
body onspoiled, save of the golden collar which he wore round his 
seek, and firom which his skyer derived his name of Torquatus.* 
Ike Oauls then broke up their camp and departed ; they reappeared, 
kNreTer. the next year, but were again defeated by the dictator, 
Serriiioa Ahala, and the consul PoDtilius, and once more retired for 
■ tvo years. In 397 they renewed their ravages in Latium and ulti- 
I iitely encamped at Pedum, where they were met by an army under 
J- Cuas Sulpicius the dictator. It appeared to him that the Gauls 
. vould be best worn out by delay, and he therefore occupied a strong 
pontion, which they did not venture to attack. At length, how- 
ever, his troops compelled him to give battle, and would have 
J WUdned a complete defeat if it had not been for the foresight of 
r~ ^ general Anticipating what would take place, he sent a body of 

. . • FrwB tor^pus, " a collir."j^Thc legend waa of coune iuveulcd to ^«fc^\»A 
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lys, mounted upon iniileB, into the wooded hilli above his ca 
/(!rni<];ht, with directions that, if he gave a certain signal, t1 
,'erc to show thniisclvcs and ride as if tliey were making for 
jallio cam p. The boys execiitc^d ihcir orders admirably ; for 
Gauls, upon seeing the in, thinking that a strong reserve of 
llonians were about to attack tlicir camp, fell back to defend 
and, tlicir line having been broken by this movement. Sulpi< 
rushed Uj)on them, drove them with great slaughter into the woe 
ransacked their cam]), where he fuund an immense quantity of g 
(which was afterwards walled up in the Capitol), and then retan 
to Home and triumphed. In the same year a Koman array, nn 
the consul Caius Fabius, was defeated in Etmria by the Tan 
nians, who oifercd up, as sacrifices to the gods, three hundred i 
seven sohlicrs whom they had taken in the battle, and the Boi 
territory was ravaged by the Volscians of Velitraj and Privcmi 
but, in the following year, the inhabitants of the latter city i 
taincd a dofcat by the consul Caius Marcius under their ownwi 
It was also in this year that Caius Licinius, the proposer of 
rogatiom [jsee p. 9t] was fined 10,000 asses for occupying li 
jugera of the public land, half of which he was discovered tc 
holding in his son's name for the purpose of eluding his own 
In the same year a bill was passed, on the motion of the trib 
Marcus Decilius and Lucius Mmnius, for restricting the m 
interest to ten per cent. ; and the consul Cnaeus Manlius he! 
assembly in his camp at Sutrium, and passed a law, which 
received the sanction of the senate, for a iive-per-cent. duty c 
emancipation of slaves. This tax was no doubt a good or 
the plebeians saw that if the consuls were thus allowed \ 
their measures in the camp, the power of the civilians wa 
end ; and so a law was passed declaring that any such meet 
the purposes of legislation should henceforth be deemed 
During the next year the Tarquinians and Faliscans defe/ 
Homans, and Caius Marcius Hutilus, a plebeian, was named 
by the plebeian consul, Marcus Popillius Lsenas. The p 
were so enraged at this that they threw every obstable t! 
in the way of the dictator, but the plebeians supported hir 
both with men and ammunition, that, upon his taking th 
utterly routed the enemy, captured 8000 of their troops, 
against the wish of the patricians, triumphed u])on 
home [a.u.c. 391)]. From this time till a.u.c. 405 r 
events of any importance took place, except that i^ 
Tarquinians were defeated, and 350 of their principal 7 
death in requital for their former cruelty : whilst the 
'^ ve obtained a truce for one hundred years upon 
ceding bait their territory to liome, W^nXxms^^ ^ 
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contests between the two orders for iLe chief magistracy were as 
violent as erer, but the patricians managed to keep it in their own 
hands until a.u.c. 403, when the plebeian, C. Marcius Kutilus, 
was chosen together with one of the Valcrii. 

The newly elected magistrates at once applied themselves to the 
task of alleviating the distresses of the people, and they proceeded 
to the appointment of five commissioners, who, under the name of 
the quinqvetiri meMarii, were to arrange between debtors and 
creditors. A new census was also taken, and in a.u.c. 404, C. 
Marcius Butilus, was elected censor, being the first plebeian that 
CTer held the office. 

In the following year, the Gauls made another incursion into 

I^um, but were driven back by the consul M. Popillius Lacnas 

amongst the Alban monntains, where they remained for tlie winter, 

ad ravaged the neighbouring lands. At the commencement of 

tbe spring, however, the consul, Lucius Eurius Camillas, led an 

limy against them into the Pomptine district, and a legend of a 

nitore similar to that of Torquatus [see p. 97] and arising from 

the same cause, viz. : that of a name, is related with regard to 

tk engagement. Here, again, a gigantic Gallic chieftain is said 

to have challenged any one of the enemy to single combat, and 

tte challenge was accepted by a young military tribune, called 

Ibreas Valerius, At the commencement of the combat, a raven 

. perched on the Koman's helmet and during the fight kept pecking 

tke Gaul's eyes and tearing his face, so that Valerius obtained the 

victory, and then the raven flew away. When Valerius advanced 

toitrip the body, a general engagement took place in which the 

i-Giula were defeated, and retired for ever from Latium. Valerius 

".Jfteived the surname of Corvus, a reward of ten oxen, and a 

'jftOwn of gold, and at the next election of consuls he was appointed, 

^f*%ether with the plebeian M. Popillius Lreuirs. In a.u.c. 40s, 

,J*ft rate of interest was fixed at five per cent. \/oenm semiuncia" 

iJJ*]** and debts might be paid in four equal instalments, one 

.''**»n, and one in each three successive years. 

• The Romans were now at peace with the Faliscans and Tarquiuians, 

;Wh whom a truce had been made for forty years, and the league 

:^^^ the Latins and Ilernicans was renewed, so that all things 

ed quiet until the year of the city, 412, when war with 

\^^tw and formidable enemy broke out an account of the following 

umstances. A people of the Sabellian race, called the Samuitcs, 

descended from their mountain fastnesses and occupied tin: 

ilc plains of Campania, where they soon obtained possession of 

■ town of Vulturnum, or as it was alterwards eo^ll^d^ Cvv^vv^. 

* See Sm{th*8 IHctionary of AiUluMxim, uudcv \\vc vioxiV" l«iw\v*r 
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Tins mty was alv^aya proverbial for its luxury and effeminacy, m3 
the Samnites who had settled thtre^ soon became addicted I'i 
jileasure and a Jove of ease, and totally estranged from the kri^v 
and warlike race from which they had ongually sprang. Tficir 
latter, liowever, also left their native mouDtaiiis, and in i.ux. 411, 
went down and occupied the country between the rivers YolturEiiii 
and Liris, where the Sididnians and other Auaonian people wert 
already settled. Upon this, the SidiciaianB applied toCjipttafM 
aid, and the Saitinites who were there, «ent a force agsmst liifjf 
brethren of the mountalna, by whom, however, they were eiitlf 
defeated iinder the walls of Tcanurn, The victors then wentbici 
and encamped on a hill overhanging Capufl, aad ravaged tk M 
of the Campaniaii territory, whilst the Cap nans were so alam 
that they would not verdure out of the town. The Campnaaw I • 
now applied for aid to Eonie, and the Eomans, tempted, no dottbt, 1 
by the fertdity aud resources of their country, deterrntntd in Epit« 1 ^ 
of a treaty which had been made with the Samuitos, ia a.ix. ^"Ij i 
to espouse their cause, and two armies marched from Honsfli flW 
into Campania, under Marcus Yalerius Corvue, who enejimH 
near Cuma, aud the other under j\ulus Cornelius Cos^iis mi* 
Samnium. Thus the campaign was now formally cqmmeEceipi 
aa each army was full of hope and courage, and both were uesdf 
jtiutched in strength^ a scries of events occurred w^iieh reialerd.t 
long doubtful as to what would be the final issue of the war. 

-il . «M«t/ik.i|/ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FEOM THE COUMEMCEMENT OP THE SAMNITE WARS TO THE 
OEKSOBSHIF OF APPIUS CLAL'DIUS CiECUS. 

Military operationi at the coniinencemeiit of the first Samnite war — Deliverance 
of the Roman army by P. Decius Mub — Further operations of the campaign — 
Outbreak of a mutiny in the Roman army — Its origin and termination — 
Meaaurat of L. Genudni — Commencement of the Latin war — Severity of T. 
Ma&lioa — Battle at the foot of Mount Vefluvius — Self-devotion of the consnl 
0ecina — Victory of the Romans — Measures of Q. Publilius — Commencement 
of the second Samnite war — Successes of the Romans — L. Papirius Cursor and 
Q. Fabias — Further successes of the Romans — C. Pontius made leader of the 
Saomitoa— Defeat of the Romans at the ** fauces CandiusD ** — Conclusion of 
Icnna — Renewal of the war — Reverses of the Romans — Campaign in Cam* 
pmia — Capture of Nola and Sora — War with the Etruscans — Victory of ^e 
Romans before Sutrium — Operations of Q. Fabius — Successful campaign m 
flamnium — Truce with the Etruscans — Submission of the Samnites — End of 
the second Samnite war — Censorship of Appius Claudius Caecus — Political and 
militaij changea of the period as effected by him, C. Flavins, and Q. Fabius 
Maximui. 

The first engagement which took place between the Samnites 
ind the Eomans, terminated, after a desperate struggle, in favour 
>f the latter, and the conquered army fled in confusion to 
^essula. Meantime, the consul A. Cornelius Cossus led his 
irmy towards Saticida, the nearest Samnite town to Capua« but 
Is he was marching through the valleys which lay on his way, he 
Mw all the wooded heights suddenly crowned by the troops of the 
snemy, and his army entirely hemmed in by them. In this 
smergency, the tribune Publius Decius proposed to occupy a 
position upon an eminence overhanging the pass along which the 
Samnites roust march, and taking with him 1600 men, he effec- 
toally prevented them from advancing until the consul had gained 
kgher ground. By night-time, however, the Samnites had sur- 
lounded the hill on which Decius was, and thinking that his 
iestruction was now certain, they quickly addressed themselves to 
liumber. Whilst they were sleeping, Decius quietly led his men 
iown the hill and many of them had already passed by without 
diking their foes, when, unfortunately, one of them kicked a 
Bamnite's shield, and thus the whole host wiv% (^vtVVj ^\^>x%^\. 
All now became coafuaiou, but the Uomau^ioiWwi^u^v^^^^ 
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met, succeeded in reaching their own camp, but Imlted outside it 
until the morning. At break of day, all those in the camp rushed 
forth to greet their companions whom they had given up for lost, 
and Deciiis Avas escorted in triumph to the consul. According to 
his advice, tlie army was now li-d out against the Samnites, who 
were roiitrd witli great slaughter, and Decius and his comrades 
were rewarded with presents of eoru, wine, oxen, and triumphal 
crowns. Meantime the Samniteanny at Suessula, which had been 
reinforced, was ravaging the surrounding country, and the two 
consuls haviiig united their forces, now marched against them, 
leaving behind all their baggage and the camp followers. The - 
enemy thus thought the lloman force much smaller than it really T 
was, and were anxious at once to storm their camp. Their com* , . 
manders, however, restrained them, and as the Bomans lay quiet, . 
they began to scour the country in quest of provisions. One day, ^ 
when thi^y were absent on ouo of their expeditions, Valerius ,- 
suddenly issued fortli, took their camp, and falling on them as . ^ 
they returned, cut them to i)ieces, and carried off their spoils. J 
Tiie sliields of those who were slain and taken prisoners, amoiuited, ^ 
we are told, to 10,000, the standards to 170, and a triumph was -^ 
cleereed to both the consuls. Towards the close of the campaign, ,~ 
the Latins invaded the territory of the Pelignians, who were allies ,^ 
of the Samnites, and this was the oidy military event of any impor- ^ 
tanee which took place before the end of this or the ensuing year. ^ 

In A.r.c. 413, however, a mutiny is said to have arisen in 
the army on account of the following circumstances. After the 
defeat of the Samnites in 412, certain of the Eomau aoldiera hail .. 
been left to winter in Capua, and becoming enamoured of the esif ' 
and luxurious lives they were leading there, they formed the design ., 
of putting to death the principal inhabitants and thus sdiing JZ 
upon the town. By some means their project became knovB ., 
to the consul, C. Marcius Eutilus, who went in 413 to take the ^ 
command, and he sent the ringleaders home on one pretence or ! 
another, whilst at tlic same time he transmitted instructions to his 
colleague, Uuintus Servilius Ahala, to detain them there. Several . 
of their comrades, however, seeing that none of them returned, j 
applied for leave of absence, and upon receiving it, halted at Satula,a ^ 
narrow pass netir Terracina, until their number was so great that ^^ 
tiioy Ibrnied a regular army. They then went and encamped under ._ 
Alba liOnga, and nuule Titus Quinctius, a brave patrician, their _ 
general. About (Mglit miles from Koine, they were met by an ^^ 
army under M. Valerius Corvus, who had been made dictator, but . 
«8 each party shrunk from waging war against his ovnfellov- ^ 
ntrymen, it wns resolved that the dictator should be appointed ^ 
fnage for an accommodation. It ni«a mWaxcaNxSL^ wUtod that 
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one should be puniihed or degraded on account of their share in 

mutiny, and all things were restcN-ed to their former footing, 
ording to another story, the insurrection broke out in the 
, and was occasioned by the long standing opposition between 
two orders, and this seems to be a more probable account than 

other, since we know that of, this time, plebisdia or decrees 
ihe tribes were passed, which forbade the lending of money 
n interest, the holding of the same office till after an interval 
;en years, or of any two offices at the same time, and threw 
n both the consulships to the plebeians. Lucius Genudus, the 
one of the commons, is generally believed to have been the 
linator of these laws, and although we do not hear of both 
oonauls being plebeians until a.u.c. 679, yet the very fact that 
le measures were carried, proves that the plebeians had now 
on to gain a knowledge of their own power, and that the patri- 
» were forced to temporise in order to retain that influence 
ch they still undoubtedly possessed in the state, 
a 414, peace was made with the Samnitea, and they were 
wed to wage war against the Sidicinians and Campanians, who 

formed an alliance with the Latins and tlie Volscians. Thus 
e people were united against the Romans, the Uemicans, and 

Samnites, and T. Manhus Torquatus and P. Decius Mus were 
ted oonsids in 415, for the purpose of conducting the war 
insi them. The Latins however wished to accommodate 
ten, and sent an embassy to Home to treat for peace, proposing 
its basis a perfect equabty between the two people ; one of the 
inla and half of the senators to be Latins, and Home to be the 
f aeat of the government. Although the Latins were the 
-e numerous people of the two, the Romans declared their 
land to be most insolent and extravagant, whilst the consul 
tdiiis was so enraged, that he said he would slay the first 
in envoy he should meet, rather than accept such ignominious 
ditioDS. A legend relates, that at this time the Latin pnetor 
eioB spoke scoffingly of the Roman Jupiter, who, in revenge, 
lek lum dead upon the spot, and after this, the envoys departed 
L war was formally declared. 
Che Bomans, joined by the Satnnites and the Ilernicans, opened 

campaign by forming a camp near Capua, and it was here 
Baled to the consuls by dreams and portents, that the general of 
! aide and the army of the other was due to the manes or shades 
the dead, and to earth as the mother of all living. Upon this, 

oonauls summoned their officers, and declared that one of 
Di, whose troops should first begin to waver, had determined 
offer himaelf up for his country. In oidet \o mtixfiXMSL %Nxns^. 
mphaeiai^iBBkM, the consuls now pro\Ab\\AdL va^j oxacs^"^^^ 
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death from engaging in single combat, a oommaud whidiklto 
tlie following lamentable circumstanee. It so biippf^ned tkat i 
Latin nametl Genumii Metiug, who led the TueculaacaTB]i|,W 
challenged the ytiunger Manlina, and be, considerjug his km 
to be at stake, met nnd slew his foe. He then tetunied to tk 
camp with the spoila, and hia stera parent ordered liiia mfi- 
diately to be executed. The aolriierft 5tood aghast at the 
sentence aid uttered curses mingled with tb«ir kmtnlftt 
The sentence, however, wa* carried out, and the body buried wi- it 
military honours ; but when Manhus returned to Borne, tbejDii€ |b 
men reiused to join in hia triumphal proeeasiouj and a i^i 1' 
the cruel transaction remained in the words, " Manhan coJQiBffliiP \i 
which henceforth became applied to any stern and relentless ctrfBiP iy 
Soon after, the two armies were drawn up opposite to eack fftttfl It 
the foot of Mount Vesurius, and upon the victims hdiig tW 
up J as was the custom before a battle, the omens were unfii^'Q™ 
to Decius, who, however, expressed himself perfectly satislletl ft* 
he heard that they portended good fortime to his coUeugne- 

During the fight, it became erident that the augurs had ii* 
preted the sacrificial signs aright, for the left wing^ which «< 
commanded byDeciuSj began to give way imd he fortbwitli^ U 
mined to devote himaclf for his country* Having smnQiim^* 
FoHtife.j^ Mn.TimtiSf and repeated after him the solemn fornnis"* 
upon such occasions, he mounted his horse and lode i^^^ 
IhiukLat of the fight, where he soon fell covered with wountl^ 
The Romans encouraged by this act of heroism now regauid tl* 
groi.tnd and entirely routed the enemy, who fled to Vescia* 
after ward 3 to Tifannra where they ralliedj and again gave bsitJ* ^ 
the lloraans, by whom, however, they were again defeated ^ 
hinds round I^rivernxim and those of the Falernian diatrirt ^ ^ 
divided amongst the victors, and 1600 Oampanian knight*'™ '. 
had fought on the Roman side were presented with the ftet^'^i.-- 
the city, and an annual payment made to them of 45(1 iff^t 
charged on the city of Capua, By the year 417 all theLs^'f 
A'olsciau towns had been subdued, but as the Romans vn&b«i ^ 
some measure to concihate them, the munkipium or riglit of citis®* 
ship was given to the inhabit an ta of Capua, Cumae, Fomiis,a^ 
some other cilieSj and the Latin troops were allowed to serre ^ 
their oivn officers wheu they were required to fight on the ^^^ 
the [iomiuis. Their ships were taken from the Antiates, anJ ^^ 
beaks (rosira) were broken off and phiced on the saffpssitt^i ^ 
harnnguing-desk in the forum, wJiich, from tliis circumstfl^l 
obtained the name of the mslra. At this time, also^ those iatefl'* I 
discords which, had so long ugvtaiiid thfe atute were bronghtt^*^!. 
end by the laws passed by tke dkUtot QixjCm^xi^^VLa'ffim, '^\ 
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That the whole body of tho patricians was to consent to a 
>re it waa brought before the centuries. 2. That the decree of 
mons (plebiicUa) should be bindin^ir upon the whole of the 
8. That one of the censors should always be a plebeian. 
That a plebeian should be able to hold the prsetorship. In 
bl7, Q. Publilius Fhilo, a plebeian, was elected to the last 
ed office, and as all the magistracies were now equally open 
orders, the barriers which had so long divided them were 

down, and the feuds between them became much leas 
; and less bitter than before. 

.u.c. 419, Alexander, King of Epirus, uncle to Alexander 
eat, led an army iuto Italy to assist the Tarentines 
the Samnites and Lucanians. The Komnns, in direct viola- 
their agreement with the former people, not only made a 
ith him, but three years afterward;* sent some troops to 
1 the Yolscians of Fabrutcria against the Samuites ; and 

they placed colonists in the town of rrcgcllae, which 
;n taken from the Samuites by the Volsciaus. About the 
nie. Fundi and Privcrnum revolted, but were speedily 

to obedience ; whilst the freedom of the city was pre- 
o the inhabitants of the latter town, in order to detach it 
Tectually from the Samuites; and, when ten years after- 
wo new tribes were formed, these Priveruatcs were incor- 
into one of them. In a.u.c. 42$, the citizens of the Greek 
' PalH?opolis and Neapolis* made au incursion into Campania 
acked the Homan settlers there. As these towns were in 
with the Samnites, ambassadors were sent from Borne to 
n to demand satisfaction, and as this was refused, hostile 
ions were now commenced on both sides. The campaign 
ced by the marching of a Bomau army under the command 
itus Publilius Philo (who was elected consul for the second 
ider the new title of Froconml) into Sanmium, whilst the 
ft sent a body of 1200 men to garrison Neapolis and 
dis, which the Bomans hereupon immediately hastened to 

There was a party in the former city which had taken 
at the licentious conduct of the Samnite soldiers, and one 

named Charilaus opened the gates to the Bomans, who thus 

made themselves masters of the town, and its defenders 
heir several houses. Paln^opolis now also surrendered, and 
;he Lucanians and Apulians who had revolted were reduced 
ience by au army under the consul Decius Junius Brutus, 
same time the other consul, Lucius Gamillus, was directed 
!ed against the Samnites, but as he fell ill, Lucius Papirius 

•outh of It-ilj was occupiotl by »o many GtttV. coV'ixiXiV*, «sx\ ^a \swv\^ 
w tbtit it wn9 atlled ** Mamw, fih^cecia,^* 
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Cursor was created dictator, and set ont with his \ 
Samnium. As there had been some mistake, however, 
tlic auspices, he was obliged to return to Eome in order 
rcctiiii^d, and he left his master of tho horse, Quinti 
Sullianus, in command, ^ving him at the aame time at 
not to cnn^n^^n the enemy during his absence. Fabius. 
disobeyrd iiim, and gninod a splendid victory over the 
who are said to have lost 20,000 of their troops, 
dictator's return to the camp he immediately summon 
before him, and would have consigned him to death had i 
for the opposition of the whole army. As it was, after i 
able tumult Papirius agreed to postpone his judgment 
following day, and Fabitis took the opportunity to flee 
during the night. Thither Papirius followed him, and 
pleading his cause before the senate in the scnate-hc 
immediately ordered his lictors to seize him, and asked tl: 
how they could expect the military renown of Rome to 
such breaches of discipline were to be passed over P Upc 
senate, although they coidd not demand impunity for th< 
yet implored mercy for him in consideration of his brilliai 
ment. As these ])rayers were also backed by the whole b 
people, the dictator, who justly conceived that the reco 
the principle he hnd advocated was sufficient for the supj 
authority, listened to the request of his fellow citizens, an 
all further proceedings against Fnbius. He then rejoined 
defeated the Samnites, and after granting them a year's 
conrlition of their giving to each of his soldiers one garm 
year's pay, he returned once more to Rome and triumphec 
Tn 432, the cnmp of the dictator, Aulus Cornelius Ai 
surprised by the enemy, and a desperate fight ensued, wh 
for five houil without victory declaring for cither side, 
the Samnite cavalry attacked the Roman baggage train, ^ 
but slightly guarded, and, whilst they were engaged in pi 
it, they were cut to pieces by the Roman horse regimen 
then charged the infantry, and, being firmly supported 
own infantry, the result was that they completely ro 
Samuites, who fled on all sides, and had many thousands 
taken prisoners. Meantime the consul, Quintus Fabius, hi 
a victory in Apulia, and the Samuites were so reduced 
anxious for peace on any terms. Accordingly, they releas* 
Roman prisoners who were in their hands, and sent i 
Rome to ransom those of their countrymen whom the Roi 
taken ; but as the senate woiild listen to no articles in f 
acknowledgment of the supremacy of Rome was not < 
admitted, the Sainnites, rather thaxv Te^\pi Wwsvt T^V^n 
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[Mndenoe, resolved ones more to renew the war. In the spring 
»f 433 hostilities recommenced, and the consuls Titus Yeturius 
ind Bpurius Poathnmius encamped at Callatia in Campauia. 
VV'hilst they were there the Samnite general, Caius Pontius, spread 
I report thai the Apulian town of Nuceria was ori the point of 
nrrendering itself to the Samnites, upon which the liomans at once 
hastened to its relief. Their march lay between narrow and 
densely- wooded mountain passes ; and, upon tiieir reaching one of 
these ^led the ** faucet Ctmdina,^* near the town of Caudium, which 
wu situated in the modem valley of Arpaia, between Naples and 
Benerento, they found themsel?es suddenly surrounded by the 
enemy and depriyed of all power of egress from the toils in which 
they had so incautiously iuvoiyed themselves. According to some 
nthorities, seeing that there was no chance of escape for them 
tkey at once sent ^to the Samnite leader to learn how he intended 
to act towards them, but there is reason to believe that this event 
did not take place until after a desperate endeavour on the part of 
the Romans to cut their way out of the valley and the destruction 
tf one half of their army by the foe. Be this as it may, certain it 
k that they were obliged to submit to the Samnites upon the fol- 
bwing terms. The Homan colonists were to be withdrawn from all 
[ilaees belonging to the Samnites, all their own towns were to be 
^stored to them, and the alliance between Home and Samnium was 
be re-established on its ancient footing. These terms having 
leen swom to by the consuls, and 600 knights having been placed 
n the hands of the victors, as hostages for the good faith of the 
iomana, the conquered army, after having delivered up its arms 
nd passed under the yoke, was suffered to depart homewards. 
Jpon their arrival at Kome they found the citizens clad in deep 
louming on account of the national disgrace which had over- 
iken them, and a total cessation of all sorts of business, whilst 
be consuls were requured to lay down their office and their 
oldiers betook themselves to their homes in sorrow and shame. 
lie senate soon met to take into consideration the terms which 
lad been agreed to by the consuls, and Posthumius advised that 
m himself and all who had sworn to the treaty should be de- 
[▼ered up to the Samnites on the ground that they had con- 
Inded the pence without having received instructions to do 
o, and that then the war should be renewed. His propo- 
ition was carried, and he and his companions were accord- 
ngly led to the camp of Pontius, where they were delivered up 
leeording to the form usual upon these occasions. When this 
bad been accomplished, Posthumius struck the Boman priest who 
vas ofQciating, and said that as he was him&d^ ivq'n ^ '^«:cfiL\!^!^K. 
the Boxnans might ju§tly declare war for tVe Vnsv^V. ^vVv^^^^^ 
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been ofTercil to their minister of religion. Pontius, howeTer, 
would not be accessory to such a manceuvre, and seeing that the 
lioninns were bent npon renewing the war, he generously unboand 
and dismissed all those who had been delivered up to him, express- 
ing at the same time his belief, that the gods would not 8u£fer such 
ingratitude and duplicity to go unpunished. How he was treated 
for his merciful conduct towards his enemies, will be seen hereafter.* 

War being once more declared, the consul, Lucius Papirin 
Cursor, retook the Apulian town of Nuceria (which, it will be 
remembered, the Komans were on their way to relieve, when 
they were surprised in the Caudine defiles) and having rescosd 
the 600 hostages who were there, brought the campaign to a 
successful issue. The two following years [a.u.c. 436-7] whidi 
were years of truce, were employed by the Bomans in consolidatbg 
their power in Apulia, and so firm was the footing which tbej h 
obtained there, that no further attempt was made to eject them. .:. 
In 438, hostilities were resumed, and the Volscians revolted to the r: 
iSamnites, but their united forces were defeated before Saticuia, :_ 
an Oscan town not far from Capua, and then after the Homans hid ^ 
ravaged the Sanmite territory, Apulia became the seat of war. The -^ 
enemy now took up a position near Lautultc, so as to stop all .. 
communication between llomc and Campania, and Quintus Fabiai, 
who was ihndc dictator, led an army against them, but was utterij j^ 
defeated, and (luintus Aulius, his nuister of the horse, shiin on the - 
field of buttle. At this time Rome was threatened with the defection , 
of niauy of her allies, and several towns such as Ausona, Mintums, ^ 
Ycscia, and some others actually revolted, but they were soon . 
reduced to obedience, and the utmost severity exercised towirdi >. 
their inhabitants. 

Meantime the Samnitcs were laying waste the Roman possee- ^^ 
sions in Campania, but the consuls, Marcus Piutilius and Giio ^ 
Sulpicius, led an army against them [.v.u.c. 440], and utteifj ^ 
defeated them. In the following year Nola f was subdued, sevenl *s, 
bodies of Roman settlers sent into Campania, and the city of -_ 
Sora taken by the following piece of treachery. A deserter iirHi « 
the town came to the camp of the Romans and offered to kid , 
some of their soldiers into the citadel : accordingly ten men aocon- :. 
panied him thither by night, and their guide then ran through the 
streets shouting that the enemy was within the walls ; the ahoa 
soon became general, and the people prepared to fly in haste from 
the town, but the Romans rushed in during the confusion, and 
commenced a general massacre of the inhabitants. When the 

*Ctpo8tyi>. 120. 
f T/ii'g city is cc/cbratcd aa having bccu Uic \»laoo wbcro belli were fin* 
fted; hvncc they were callcil " nolai^ ov " cwupa'na;^ 
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•ntul enteicd ike city the next morning, he ordered 225 of the 
aders of the revolt to be scourged and beheaded, and then retired 
tth his troops. At the same time a battle was fought near 
merentum, in which the Campanians were worsted, and Capua 
iving been forgiven for its acts of hostility, became once more an 
ly of Borne. Whilst the imperial city was thus extending her 
miimon, a fresh enemy appeared in the Etruscans, who after 
istaining many years from war, took up arms against her, being 
ilona perhaps of her rapidly increasing strength, or fearful that 
ey would be the next to suffer if the Bomans should succeed in 
rciDg the Samnites into an alliance. 

In A.u.c. 440, therefore, a Tuscan army appeared before the 
xitier town of Sutrium, and the consul, Quintiis i^milius Bar- 
da» was sent from Bome to its relief. A battle was fought in 
liich neither side could claim the victory, and nothing further 
(^ place until the ensuing campaign. It is in this year that the 
iman fleet is first mentioned, for we learn that on tiie motion of 
e tribune, Marcus Decius, two commissioners were appointed to 
Bpect and refit it ; but it is most probable that it was small, and 
lintained at this time for the sole purpose of protecting the coast 
)m the attacks of priates. The next year [a.u.c. 444] operations 
sre renewed by the Etruscans before Sutrium, and Quintus 
ibins was sent to oppose them. He led his army along the hills, 
jd upon his approaching the city he found the euemy drawn up 
the plain ready to engage him. He would not, however, descend 
meet them, and the Tuscansi growing impatient charged up the 
U-^ide, so that the Bomans easily drove them back, and after 
iTing pursued them into the Ciminian woods, which surrounded 
e field of battle, they took possession of their camp and ail that 
contained. In consequence of this success, the consul resolved 
xxa pushing on farther, and prepared to cross the Ciminian hills 
the vicinity of the modern city of Yiterbo. Meantime he sent 
rwaid his brother in disguise to endeavour if possible to attach the 
mbrians to the Boman cause, but the Camertines were the only 
lople amongst them who would listen to his proposals. After 
da Fabius set forth, although the senate weio so alarmed at his 
an» that they sent messengers to him to beg of him to desist 
ma it ; but before they arrived, the dictator had succeeded in 
lining the summit of the mountains without the slightest disaster. 
he next day the Bomans descended into the rich Etruscan plains, 
id after ravaging the country as far as l^erusia, they defeated an 
rmy of Etruscans and Umbrians so completely, that a deputation 
om three of their leading cities was sent to the camp of the 
ictors to sue for a truce, which was granted to tham. ^q\ ^JncsS.^ 
ears. On the return of the llomana lo S\x\.Tvoccck^ 'Cwt^ hi^^^ 

{ 
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attacked by anothar body of the enemy who were nnawii 
had happened, and after a aeverestrngrgle the Bomans am 
gaining a tecond victory. Whilst Fabius waa thua add 
renown and dominion of his country in Etmria» hia coUeaf 
Marcius had captured Alifie, and some other towns in 
but being suddenly attacked by the Samnite forces, he w 
wounded, and his army totally defeated, whilst all oomi 
with Rome was cut off. Under these circumstances it wf 
to create Lucius Papirius Cursor, dictator, and to aei 
succour the unfortunate Marcius ; but some opposition 
by Fabius, who had not forgiven the harshness of 
towards him, [see p. 106] and now refused to nom 
dictator. At length, however, he was persuaded to I 
feelings, and Papirius immediately set out for the scene 
After some few days the hostile armies met that of the 
being formed into two divisions, of which one hi 
shields and purple tunics, whilst the other wore white t 
carried silver shields. The whole of the troops had h 
plumes to add to the appearance of their stature ; but 
standing all this imposing display, which was intended 
the Bomans with awe and fear, the Samnites were uttei 
and their camp sacked and burned, whilst their glitter! 
adorned the victors' triumph, and were afterwards gii 
goldsmiths who lived in the Fonim to ornament the 
During the next year [a.u.c. 445] Q. Fabius was age 
consul, and after routing the Marsians and Pelignians, 
taken up arms against Home, he proceeded against the ^ 
and s{)eedily reduced them to submission, whilst his 
Publius Decius, was successful against the Etruscans, ( 
truce for two years was granted, on condition of theit 
every man in the Koman army two tunics and one y 
The war against the 8amnites still continued to be carrier 
A.u.c. 449, when, owing to the constant defeats w 
anffered, they were compelled to sue for peace, which was i 
them on the same condition as that which they had former! 
viz. the acknowledgment of the supremacy of Eome. T 
course a great blow to their national pride and independ 
they were now so enfeebled that they were compelled to i 
terms, and it was their weakness alone which thus put 
the second Samnite war. At this time also, the 
Umbrians, Hemicans, Pelignians, and even the Salient 

* To cotnmemorate this ridiculous display the Campanian glad 
saeoatred in the fame wav as that detcribcd in the text, and after thii 
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dt in tli6 Tery extremity of Italy, were now reduced to obedi- 
e, and forty-one .^uian towns were captured in the short 
oe of fifty days. 

Ouring the period in which Borne had been engaged in ex- 
dinfT her dominion abroad, her own internal government under- 
it alterations which were of great importance in a political point 
▼lew ; and in her military system also certain changes and 
ditications were introduced, which her experience in past wars 
I shown to be necessary. 

[n A.v.c. 442, Appius Claudius, surnamed CeBctts^ or ''the 
id/' in consequence of a misfortune which afterwards befel him, 
8 made censor, together with Caius Plautius, and although he 
»k great pride in his native city, and greatly improved and 
bellished it,* he leagued himself with the lowest of its citizens, 
i endeavoured to raise them to a pitch of political importance of 
lidi they had as yet never even dreamed. In order that we may 
derstand his measures, it will be necessary to observe, that up to 
is time every plebeian (with possibly a very few exceptions) who 
ts enrolled in the tribes had been in a certain sense well-bom, t.^., 
I father and grandfather must have been bom free, whereas the 
ladmen or sons of freedmen had belonged to the eerarians, or classes 
tew the tribes, under the name of libertini: and these " libertini" 
fre divided into several guilds or corporations, some of which 
•re immensely wealthy, and had grown very powerful. One of 
e principal of these was that of the notaries, and the leading man 
longst them was Cneius Flavins, a person possessed of vast 
lilities, the secretary of Appius Claudius, and one of his most 
renuous supporters. When, therefore, the new censor, whose 
ity it was to revise the tribe-roUs, and to fill up vacancies in the 
Date, performed these his official acts, he enrolled amongst the 
ibes the whole body of the freedmen, and passing over several 
Btinguished plebeians, he conferred upon several of the sons of 
sedmen the much coveted senatorial dignity. These alterations 
J, of course, to much rancour and bitterness of feeb'ng, and when 
A.n.c. 448, Cn. Plavius and Quintns Anicius of Praeneste (a 
an who had once actually borne arms against Home) were made 
irule eediles, the senators laid aside their golden rings of office, and 
« knights their silver housings, asif they had been in mouming. In 
msequence of this it was determined to change the law of elections, 

* AfpiuB Cl&nclius b«can tlio great Appian rAtd wliicli led from Rome lo 
nnduuiim, from which phiro the Rooiiins used to nubaik for Greece. It was 
SO milet long and was payed the whole way with square blocks of granite. 
#us also made the fint aqueduct into Rome. It wnn called the AtpiaAppia, 
tibiouglit tbo water from Bomo springB on the road toPiM,Ti««>Xft,«v^\. \si^^% 
fWB tba cilr. 
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but ia the meantime Claudius nncl Flaviiua Lad effected Wlj 
object in inflicting a blow upon tbe privileges of the uppet d^a* lii 
But although they were both violent democrats, they mi)kndii 
not by the measures just described, yet by the allemtiDta they a ' 
with rc^rd to the administration of juaLice^ a great boouupi 
whole body of the people, I'p to this time the pontifli j 
knew which were the dies ftuii^ or the lawful dap fef<l 
sitting of the courts and the transaction of public htiiu3es%« 
which were the n^fmUy or those which were unlawful ; kfel 
Fk?ms, upoa the suggestion of Appius Claudius, prepaid^ 
fijced up in the Forum n calendar with all these days ' ' 
marked, and thus a heavy blow wa& struck at the power o 
ariatocmcy, who hitherto, by proclaiming any di\y ^efasim i 
if they pleaied, obstmct legal proceedings, and not i3nfK 
thwart altogether the ends of justice. In additiou to thii i 
Plavius ii alao said to have made public all the forms of \ 
in civil actions, and generally to have rendered the knofflK 
the laws more acceasible to the whole body of the people. 

These measures were, however, so hateful to the patriciflJii%S 
they succeeded in bringing about a change in the whole ] 
systeni, and Uuintus Pabiua (wlio from the importance of ^^ 
ations of which he was the author, obtained the name of Ma: " 
and r. Ikcius were made censors in A,ij.c, 1-4 If, for ih^ purpos^lf 
remodelling the constitution. *:; 

la order to understand how tbey accompUshed tbls, we tns* t3 
observe that there were a certain number of rural tribes \xi^ ki 
Ihoac in the city, amongst wMcb a party was distributcJ wliii ^ 
Wiis culled tho lurha furertsiSt or " market-party/' Tliia * fe 
i cusors removed and incorporated with the four city (rfe * i; 
tlKit it was now found necessary to form a new division <jf ■ h 
tiihes generally, which was done in the following maunei'* h 
i(t,v mjfragla (see p, 51) still remained, but each of the uiiw \^ 
was divided into two centuries, one of older, oud the fl" 
of younger men. All the citizens who possessed ljOOt>,0(jy ^sft 
mid upwards were placed in the twelve plebeian oentiiries « 
tbe knights^ and all who had between that sum and 400<J ^ 
voted with the tribes. The whole of the centuries (wiLh "^ 
exception of the se^ mffragia) were divided into two elasBCS, w* 
fitat coiupoied of the plebeian eqaileit aud the rural tribes, a^nl^* 
second of the city tribes. As the centuries of the former cls^ 
voLcd firsts they were styled tind prlmo mcai^, or "first caller 
ceuluries, wiiilst the others were called the posiremo vocd^t^ 
*Mast called."* Of the^e the tribe which voted lirst was c^lU^y 
jfrnrof/aliva, as being the " iirst asked ''its opiruon by the pd^ 
mffi^istmtCj and the order in w\\\c\v Uag ItA^ta NoX-t^k^N;^ ^^^Ij^ 
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»t. Altbougli in these alterations in the eotuiiia of the tribes 
lere Dfaa not universal suffrage (inasmuch as iheproleiarii were 
cduded from voting), still there was much more of a demo- 
ratic element, because the rural tribes who had hitherto been 
icluded from the government now participated in it to a very 
miiderable extent. Since, however, it was only the wealthier 
lembcTs of them that could afford to go up to Home to vote at the 
mitia, the legislative and executive power was still iu the hands 
f the more respectable part of the community, and the evils o a 
holly democratic government were as yet unknown to tlie state * 
In eonsequence of these changes in the civil power certain altera- 
ions (of which Fabius and Becius were also in all probability the 
Qthors) became necessary in the military system. Up to this time a 
CNUubir army consisted of two legions of 4,500 men each, com- 
loaed of troops called Hastafes, from the hasia, or spear, with 
rhich they were armed, Friueipes, from being of the iirst cksses, 
Iriarimu^ or soldiers of the third class, who were also called the 
^UoMt, from the pilum or dart which they carried, and Moraricms^ 
v the b'ght-armed troops, who used to commence an action by 
bioiriog their javelins at the enemy, and thus, as it were, to 
'onor^, " besprinkle " them. To each of these Legions so com- . 
loaed, 900 Accnui were attached as a reserve battalion. Under 
be new arrangement the legion contained 4,200 men, or 120 taken 
rom each of the thirty-five tribes, and stationed when in battle array 
locording to the following plan : First came the Velites, or light- 
irmed troops, who were the youngest men, and commenced the 
mgagement ; then followed the Hastates, who were older than the 
iTdites, and then the Principes, who were older than the Hastates, 
ad lastly, the Triarians, who were the oldest of all. Each legion 
Hd six tribunes, and each regiment or maniple f (of which there 
rare twenty in each legion) had two centurions and two ensigns ; 
thilflt the hgatiy or lieutenants, acted as general and field ofiicers 
mder the commanders-in-chief. It now only remains to observe, 
tint the infantry was drawn up in ten lines, a space of three feet 
BKb way being allotted to every soldier. When those in the first 
Kiie had thrown their missiles, they stepped back, and the second 
line advanced into their places, and this method was pursued with 
Ibe whole of the ten lines, which when formed in the way just 
described, were said to be drawn up in quiiicunx. The cavalry of 

* The Biiinb«r of the tribes at this time wta thirt]r-oiic,a]i(l oftenrards four 
■ore were added. 

+ Thia word is derived from mcmiut jtf<ma, a •* handful," as scrording to early 
tadition a haodful of hay or straw tied to a pole formed the piimiiivc Romau stau- 
dudi.— See Smithes Diet, of Antiquitia, under '^KxcmVw*" 
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each legion coniisted of 800 men, divided into ten tunuBym 
each of thirty men, and commanded by three decurionea; and it 
when the army was drawn up in battle array, was at the 
Having thus * briefly indicate the principal changes effeetec 
military and civil systems at this period, we return to the 
the city 449, in which the second Samnite war was conclude 
Borne had nearly succeeded in acquiring for herself a^ 
dominion over the whole of Italy. 

* The render ^lio Triibei for a more detailed aeeoirot of theie chtnges 
the whole matter moit ably treated in Nlelrahr** history (translated 1 
and Thirlwally) and in Bmtih'i DktUmmnf qf AiUifMUf imd« tl 
"Exercitui." 
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CHAPTEB VII. 

FBOM THE THIED 8AMXITE WAR TO THE END Or THE WAE 
WITH PYEKHUS. 

!Mh aggTCMioiif of Um SMiimtei — War with them and the Etrnseaot — SneeeiMa 
of the Bomaxu — Opeiatioiu in Campania — L. Cornelius Scipio in Etruria — 
llareh of the Romans into. Gaul — Battle of Sentinum — Self-devotion of tbe con- 
Bol Decius — Defeat of the allied forces — Effect of the victory —Renewal of 
Vwtilitics hy the Bamnitea — Deviee of their general at Aquilonia — The ^ linen 
lepoB " — Battle of Aqailonia — Victoff of the Romans>-Surrcnder of Comi- 
nium — Inraaion of Samnium by the Romans — Their defeat by C. Pontius — 
Tictory gained by the tactics of Q. Fabius Maximus — Execution of C. Pontius — 
Death of Q. Fabius Maximus — Fresh invasion of Samnium — Conclusion of the 
*'8amnite wan" — lutemal measures during that period — The Ogulnian law — 
Behellion amongat, and redaction of, the Samnites — Fresh pecuniary difBcnlties 
«f the piebelans^The last ^ secession *' — Hortensiua made dictator — His laws 
—Introduction of the worship of ^sculapius — Improvements in the city- 
League formed hy the Tarentines against Rome — Attack of the Lucanians upon 
Thuria — C. Fabricius sent to relievo it — Legend connected with the siege — 
Tictories of the Romans — Entry of Roman triremea into the harbour of Taren- 
tam — Anger of the Tarentines — Their attack upon the Romana — Attempta at 
reconciliation ridiculed by them — Declaration of war — Campaigna against the 
Gauls — Successes of the Romans — Renewed hostilities of the Gauls and the 
Eiruscana — ^Thcir overthrow at Populonia — Alliance with the Etniscans — Pre- 
pBiations for the war with Pyrrhus and the Tarentines — Landing of Pyrrhus at 
Tarentum — Varions military operations — Battle on the Sins — Negotiations for 
pare — Cineaa at Rome*- Advice of Ap. Claudius Csecus — Peace with the 
Etruscans — Renewal of the war with Pyrrhus — C. Fabricius — Overthrow of 
tike Romans near Asculum — Fresh negotiations for peace— Plot against the life 
of Pyrrhus — Conclusion of a truce — Pyrrhus in Sicily — His return to Italy — 
Kcnewal of hostilities — Overthrow of Pyrrhus near Beneventum — His depar- 
tire from Italy and death — Effects of his defeat— Extent of the Roman 
iomiiuoa — Her relation to her allies — Sketch of her aodal condition. 

^01 four years after the conclusion of the second Samnite war, Rome 
ftjoycd external tranquillity, and was engaged in organising those 
■ttttnal arrangements which have been described in the foregoing 
5^*pter ; but in a.u.c. 454, some Lucanian envoy8 appeared lieforc 
*e senate to complain of aggressions made by the Samnites upon 
^^ territory, and to beg for assistance against them. The Romans 
•ttordingly, upon tbe strength of their acknowledged supremacy, 
*^ to require the Samnites to desist from hostiUtie^^bvittliA l«l\«( 
^^ 10 ennged at being thus reminded of tVieVx «vv)5^^vni^>^^ 
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they would scarcely listen to the messengers, and at on 
war against Borne. At the same time tlie £truscans < 
hostile operations, and the consul Lucius Cornelius 
sent with an army against them, and his colleague, C 
invaded Samnium. 

Both the consuls were successful in their undertaking! 
having defeated the Etruscans, made Falerii his head qv 
ravaged all the surrounding territory, whilst Fulvius 
Samnites, and took from them the towns of Aai 
Bovianum. In consequence of these reverses, both tli 
and Etruscans resolved to put forth all their strength, 
ensuing year [455], Q. Fabius Maximus, and P. D 
made consuls to oppose them. As the Etruscans howe 
yet take the field, both the consuls went into Samnini 
their armies were distinct, and entered by different rout< 
soon came to an engagement with the enemy, and the 
for some time doubtful, when suddenly, Scipio, wh< 
serving as a legate, appeared with a body of the Hastati 
of the neighbouring hills, in accordance with orders he h 
from the consul before the action commenced. No soo 
enemy perceive these troops than they thought that it 
advancing with his army to reinforce Fabius, and i 
succumbed to the foe. Meantime Decius had overthrow 
of the Apulians at Maleventum, and for five montl 
consular armies ravaged the country with impunity. 

Next year the Samnites left their own territory enl 
hands of the enemy, and removed their army into Etruri 
to carry on all their operations in that country. A 
Gellius Egnatius, was appointed their commander-in 
upon marching into Etruria was joined by almost all 
states, and by the Umbrians also. He was soon foUof 
consul, Appius Claudius, who, although in addition 
legions, he had a body of 12,000 of the allies, stiU did 
himself sufficiently strong to act on the offensive, 
therefore when they heard of this sent the other consul, 
to reinforce him, but his colleague received him so i 
that he was about to withdraw altogether. The office] 
of the other army, prevailed upon him not to desert tl 
need, and the consequence was that a battle took ph 
above 9000 of the enemy were slain and taken prisonei 
camp stormed and plundered. After having thus se 
field of action for Appius Claudius in Etruria, Yob 
ordered into Samnium, but hearing that the Bamniti 
engaged in making extensive ravages in Campania, 1 

^iher, and encamped before ihem oti V\i<b \^vd^ <^ 
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nus. The Samnites however had not seen the Bomans pitch 
ents, and had sent all their captives, and an immense quantity 
>ty forward the day before, with the intention of overtaking 
on the day following. Accordingly, when they set out, the 
Qs sallied forth from their own camp, and stormed that of 
wmy just as they were leaving it. The consequence was that 
were thrown into great confusion, which' was increased by 
tack made by the captive Gampanians upon their escort, and 
s time that the Samnites got clear off, the Eomans had slnin 
, ind taken 2500 of tlieir troops, besides recovering about 
of those whom they were carrying away captives, together 
an immense quantity of plunder. 

ooTT became known at Bome that the enemy had hired a 
body of Qailic mercenaries, and when in 456, Q. Fabius and 
!cias were again elected consuls, in addition to the four legions 
I at this time formed the consular armies, two new ones were 
I, and the reserve increased to double its strength, whilst at 
«ne time as the Gallic horse was very formidable, a troop of 
Gampanian knights was added to the ordinary cavalry force. 
1 these preparations were completed, Eabius marched with 
foot and 600 horse for Etruria, where he left them for the 
t under the command of Sclpio, and then returned to Bome 
nngc for the next campaign. In the ensuing spring, 
c. 457] the consuls set out to join Scipio, but on their way 
much alarmed by seeing a troop of the Gallic cavalry riding 
with the heads of several Boman soldiers fixed on their spears 
d to their saddle-bows, and they thought that the whole army 
Sdpio might have been destroyed. However they found upon 
ing a junction with him, that it was only one legion which 
leen cut to pieces by the Gauls whilst attempting to prevent 
forcing themselves through the mountain pass of Camerinum. 
the meantime, Lucius Volumnius, who was commanding in 
iom, received orders from home to reinforce the consuls, and 
iree armies then crossed the Apennines into the territory of 
Senonian Gauls, whilst the reserve advanced iu two divisions 
lusium and the neighbourhood of Falerii. When the rival 
s had encamped, the consuls were informed by some deserters 
he plan of the enemy was that the Samnites and Gauls were 
ve battle, and that pending the action the Etruscans and 
ians were to fall upon the Boman camp. In consequence of 
)rders were given to Fabius to ravage Etruria with that body 
B reserve which he commanded, so that the Etrurians were 
id to return home in order to defend their own country. The 
of the enemy being thus weakened, the consuls endeavoured 
ing them to an engagement, but for two dttj% ^Jftfcvt ^\Xfc\M^\& 




were iinsucoisslul. Un the tliird, however, both armies I'onaed 
for battle nrnr the town of !ii)entiiniiii, the right ving which wit 
opposite to tho Sam nit cs nnd Unibrinns, beinf^ commanded hf 
Vabius, and tlie left, which fnci'd the Ciauls, by Dcctus. j 

I'mt bcforr th(? ri;j:ljtini? cominoncril, n doe was pursued bjg f 
wolf, and fl«Ml into the (.Jnllic ranks, where she was soon kilW : f 
whilst the wolf which ran anionjrst the Llomans was suffered to psM I 
unhnrmcd. This was ronsidere<l as a favourable omen, since tbef 
wolf was ever venerated by the llomans on account of their eu^ 
traditions, and they entered into action as men certain of obtaiinf ' ' 
a victory. The attack bej^^an on the left, where Decius, knowiig' 
how impetuous a (Jallic charj^c always was, resolved to take tte 
initiative, and ordered both his cavalry and infantry to rush upon tte. 
enemy at full speed. This was repeated twice, when the Oak,:; . 
who were evidently pvinjr ground, sent forward their war charioi^; '' 
and thereby created so much terror and confusion amongst tt^ ^ 
llomans, that they began to retreat before the enemy. In tUF ' 
emergency J)ecius remembered the example bf his father, [see f 
104] and knowinjc how eifectual such acts of heroic patriotic 
were in reaniniatinp; the couraire of his countrymen, resolved I 
ptirsue a similar eonrsc. Accordingly he summoned Marcus LifiHij i . 
the Pontifex Maynnm^ and having repeated the form of *'**^ii 
devotion, he rushed into the thickest of the enemy and fell deadfjj^ 
piprec<l with innumerable wounds. His death produced the dciiiBlj_ 
effect, for the soldiers, vowing to avenge it, picked up the jafefiij^- 
that lay upon the ground, and renewed the attack with redouUet^ 
ardour. Still however tho Gauls maintained their ground, untl^ 
Fabius, who ha<l by this time succeeded in driving back tW\ 
Samnites and Umbriaus to their camp, sent 500 Campanian honi^ 
and the principen of the thin I legion to aid the left wing bj 
attacking the enemy in the rear. The Gauls seeing themsdrei'^ 
thus simultaneously assailed from before and behind, broke fsXT 
fled, and both they and their allies were pursued with greir 
slaughter by the victors. Gellius Egnatius, the general com- 
manding in chief, was slain near the camp, and the loss of tke 
Samnites and their confederates was about 25,000 killed and 8000 
wounded and taken prisoners. The loss on the side of the Bomaiis 
amounted to no more than about 8200, and the fame they acquired 
by tho victory was so great that it is said to have reached even to 
Greece itself. The effect of this battle was most important, since 
it not only added immensely to the military renown of Rome, but 
put an end to the hopes which her enemies had formed of crushing 
her by bringing into the field a power so superior in number to 
Jjer own. 
The year after the battle of ScuVuvuiu V^.^»^. ^\i^'\>^ifc ^%mwiles 
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Ined once more to make another attempt to regain their 
and they appointed the city of Aquilouia as a rendezvous for 
roops. When they arrived there they found a large tent 
. with linen pitched in the middle of the camp, and the 
had recourse to the following device by which he stimulated 
rotion of his countrymen by an appeal to their religious 
I. In the centre of the linen tent which was dimly lighted 
purpose, he placed an altar, upon which lay the bodies of 

ready to be offered up in sacrifice, and surrounded by a 
f soldiers with drawn swords. Each of the nobles was then 
i to swear upon the altar that he would perform all the 
of the commander-in-chief, and to imprecate curses upon 

and his descendants if he fled or did not slay any one 
le should see fleeing from the field. Some of them refused 
the oath, and were immediately cut down by the soldiers 
ood round the altar, and then ten of them who had sworn 

had been commanded to do, were desired to select one 
ch out of the. body of the troops, until the number chosen 
ed to 16,000. To these, superior arms were given, and 
ihnets ornamented with crests, whilst, from the manner in 
they had been draughted, they received the appellation of 
inen legion." The rest of the army mustered about 

strong, and this formidable force was encountered by the 
1 with the greatest enthusiasm. Papirius nmrched to 
lia, and Carvilius to Cominium, about twenty miles off, and 
^ ministers of religion are said to have shared in the general 
sa for an engagement; inasmuch as one of thepullarU, or 

of the sacred fowls, whose duty it was to consult the 

of the chickens sacrificed, in order to know whether the 
were favourable for action, returned a false report to the 
ind induced him at once to give battle. He was, however, 
nished for his falsity^ for the consul ordered all the puUarii 
ilaoed in the front rank, and the enemy had no sooner 
(ed their first fiight of missiles than the guilty one fell, and 
s were believed thus to have vindicated their dignity, 
itime, Carvilius was investing the fortress of Cominium, 
relief of which, the Samnites had sent twenty of their 
, and just as the battle before Aqiulonia commenced, a 
f dust was seen to rise in the distance. The Samnites, 
ley saw this, thought that it was occasioned by the arrival 
Bomans from before Cominium, but the consul knew that 
a body of his own men, together with some mules and 
ys whom he had previously sent round under the command 
-ins Nautius, with orders to raise as much dust as the^ 
and then to ride toward» the field \«\&^ \X)l<& X^^X.'C^^ ^^% 
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raging. Immediately upon seeing these in the clisiauce» the contu! 
ordered the eavalry to charge, and the Samnites broke and fled, 
leaving on the fifhl above 30,000 killed and wounded, and haviim 
liad 8870 of their troops, and ninety-seven standards captured, 
On the same day on which tlic victorious consul inarched intfl 
A((uilonin, (-ominium surrendered to his colleague, and after the 
two armies had ravaged the country, they returned home for tbc 
winter. 

In the spring of the ensuing year, a.u.c. 460, the Eomanssent 
another army into Samnium, under the command of the oonnl 
(Inintus Fabiufl Gurges, who, however, suffered himself to be 
totally defeated by the celebrated Samnitc general, Caius Ponthu, 
and would have been deprived of his command by the senate had 
it not been for the influence of his father, Q,. Fabius Maximiii^ 
who, old as he was, went into Samnium as legate to his sob. 
Another battle soon took place, in which Fabius, by pursuing hi 
usual plan of keeping back his rcsei-ve until it was positively 
needed, secured a complete victory for his side, the Samnita 
having lost 20,000 men, and had their general Pontius and 4000 
of their troops taken prisoners. After this, the consul retamed 
to Ilome with an immense quantity of treasure, and triumphed, 
and (L Fabius Maxinius followed in the procession, whilst Boiae^ 
to her eternal disgrace, suffered Pontius, the noble-hearted hero^ 
who had behaved so mercifully to her in her time of distress,* to 
be led in chains through her streets, and then publicly behndel 
[a.u.c. 463]. 

Soou after this, Quintus Fabius Maximus, a man who had ooi- 
ferred as great, or perhaps greater beneflts upon his oountiy, thtt 
any she had ever produced, died, after having been twice dictator, 
five times consul, and once censor. 

Next year, the consuls, Publius Cornelius Euflnus and Hafeoi 
Curius Dentatus, ravaged Samnium without opposition, and I 
peace was concluded with the Samnites, by which the wars with 
this people, which ^ had lasted with but little intermission for 
nearly fifty years, were brought to an end [a.u.c. 464], and 
although we are ignorant of the precise terms in whicli it wai 
couched, there is no doubt but that they were favourable to Bomf, 
and tended to increase her rapidly extending power. 

The only internal measures of any importance which took place 
during this period was the passing of the Oguhnan law which 
was carried just at the commencement of the war in a.u.c. 454, 
It provided that the number of pontifl's and augurs should be for 
the future eight and nine respectively, instead of four in each 

* Sec «u2)ra, p. \i>R. 
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; and that four of the pontilTs and five of the augurs should 
»eians, whilst a plebeian might also be chosen as Pontifex 
U8. lliis measure was another step in advance to the plebs, 
ch as it placed them upon a religious as well as upon a 
1 equality with the patricians, and gave them a similar 
in all those civil matters which depended upon or were 
sed by their connexion with religious observances. 
;be year after the termination of tlie Samuite wars the 
§, after having remained quiet for 150 years, broke out into 
in, but were easily reduced by the consul, Curius Dentatus, 
great quantity of their land was taken from them and 
uted amongst the citizens of Eome. 

eir years after this [a.u.c. 467], the last "secession" of 
we read occurred on account of the distress which bad been 
by the long continuance of the Samnite war, and the conse- 
expenses which had been entailed upon the people. The 
of military service which had been required of them, the 
t of agriculture, the want of trade and other evils which are 
rable from warfare, together with the destruction of property 
invaded districts, made the lower orders sensible that their 
ope was to borrow money from the wealthier classes. When, 
efy they called to mind the insults and cruelties to which 
ancestors had been exposed under similar circumstances, 
esolved rather to "secede" than to subject themselves to a 
;ion of such misery. Accordingly, they posted themselves in 
f upon the Janiculum, and in order that an accommodation 
be effected, Quintus llortensius, a distinguished plebeian, 
ppointed dictator. He used his utmost endeavours to prevail 
his countrymen to return, which they did upon being assured 
m that he would immediately propose riieasurcs for their 
In accordance, therefore, with his promise, he passed the 
ing laws, which were called by his name. Firstly, an abolition, 
ore probably, an equitable arrangement of their liabilities was 
id to those who were indebted to the patricians, and secondly, 
. passed which deprived the senate of its right of putting 
U) Qpon the plebittciia, or decrees of the plebs. At the same 
another act was carried by Mtcvius, compelling the senate to 
.heir assent to such magistrates as the plebeians might wish to 
late for curule ofiices before they actually came forward for 
on. About this time, also, iEsculapius became incorporated 
gst (he regularly acknowledged divinities of Aome, on account 
pestilence which visited the city a.u.c. 459 — 60. Upon this 
ion the Sibylline books were consulted, and they directed Iho^t 
lemigod should be sent for to Eome. A.ccoTi\\\\^N ^ ^ \.\vtfi.vwj 
despatched to Epidaums, a city in ArgoWs, \«\i'iitci Vix^ >k^x^^ 
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was celebrated with great solemnity, for the purpose of condacting 
him to Home, and the lep:end asserts, that after the state-coonol 
had given the deputies leave to take whatever the god should give 
them, a largo serpent issued forth from the shrine, and gliding tm 
through the streets of the town and the harbour, went straight on 
board the llonian trireme, and ensconced itself in the cabin of 
Q. Ogulnius, who had headed the deputation. On the return of 
the Homnns they were driven by stress of weather into Antiam, 
(now Anzio), where the snake left the ship and twined itself round 
a tree near the temple of Apollo, but when the deputies r^ 
embarked, it stationed itself in its old quarters on board ship, and 
sailed with them to Ostia, where it once more left the ship, and 
swam to a small marshy island formed by the Tiber, wh^ it 
disappeared in the ground, on the spot where a magnificent temple 
was built to its patron god.* During this period the idtk 
lustrum was concluded, and the census, which was taken in JLU.& 
461, gave a return of 262,322 citizens; several public woria . 
were executed, and a bridge of large stone blocks built by Cuia f.^ 
Dentatus, the next censor, over the falls of Terni, still renudai \ 
as a proof of the wonderful strength of the old Felasgian arcki- f = 
tecture, of which it presents so perfect a specimen, even to the ""^ 
present day. ' : 

Rome now remained free from any quarrel with her neighbom i- 
until A.u.c. 168, when the Tarentines being joined by the Etnueaib ^^ 
Umbrians, and Gauls on the north, and the Lucanians, Bruttiaoib i 
and Snmuites on the south, organised a regular league against ber. -^ 
Hostilities commenced by an attack of the Lucanians upontlN| 
Greek city of Thurii, which immediately threw itself upon Ihi/ 
protection of liome, and in 470, by which time it was thorongb^J 
invested by the LucAuians and Bruttians, Caius Fabricius r^ 
sent with an army to its relief. The last poetic legend of Bon 
history occurs in connexion with this siege: for when the Bon 
as we are told, hung back on account of their great inferiority i 
numbers, a gigantic young man, wearing a helmet similar to tk 
of Mars, appeared in front of their lines, and advanced towards 1' 
enemy's camp. Upon this the courage of the whole army instantly ^^ 
rose, and rushing upon the foe they obtained a glorious victoiy.^t 
Next day, when the consul enquired for the gallant youth who hii T 
behaved so nobly, he was nowhere to be seen or heard of, and the 
consul, concluding that it must have been Mars himself, ordered 
festival in honour of that god to be forthwith held throughout ' 
army. After this the Bomans gained several more battles, i 
then Fabricius returned home with more booty than had erer J^ Jj- 

* B«e supra, V ^"^ 
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en acquired by any Eoman general. When he retired from 
mrii, he merely left a garrison there, but as hostile communica* 
ins could easUy be kept up with it by water, a fleet of ten 
remes,* under Lucius Cornelius, the duumvir navalis.'f was sent 

cruise off the coast to prevent it. It so happened, that in a 
ttty which had been made with the Tarentines, there was a 
kuse which stipulated that no Boman ship of war should sail 
ith of the Lacinian promontory, now the Capo delta ColonnaX 
Boe, howeyer, this article had often been violated without any 
dice being taken of it by the Tarentines, the Eoman admiral, as 
ere was now no strife between them and his native city, unfortu- 
itelj entered their harbour when all the people were assembled in 
D theatre, which commanded a view of the port. A demagogue 
the vilest character, named Philooharis, took this opportunity of 
citing the populace against the Eomans, and they rushed from 
e theatre to their ships, sunk four of them, captured one, and 
Ded several men on board, amongst whom was the admiral 
mtelf. They then sent a force to Thurii, and having ordered the 
Oman garrison to leave the city, they plundered it and drove into 
nishment all its leading citizens. 

Although the Eomans were very indignant at these proceedings, 
ill as they were fully occupied with the war in which they were at 
went engaged, they thought it the most politic plan to endeavour, 

pouible, to accommodate matters peaceably. Accordingly, they 
«ely sent to demand the release of those who had been carried 
I from on board the trireme, the restoration of the Thurians, with 
idemniilcation to them for the property of which they had been 
eprived, and the surrender of the ringleaders of the commotion in 
M theatre. The envoys, however, were received with peals of 
fegkter when they delivered their message, and were most grossly 
inlted as they left the assembly. Lucius Postumius, the chief of 
la embassy, was especially maltreated by a low drunken fellow, 
k threw a quantity of mud over him, and upon his detailing the 
ilsamstances at Eome, the senate, after much deliberation, agreed 
llrt war must be declared against the Tarentines. 

Accordingly, in a.tj.c. 471, the consul, Lucius ^milius Barbula, 
te ordered to lead an army to Tarentum, and if the people still 

* The frtremU wm a ship of war having three hanlcB of rowen, whence iu 
I^H^ from tret *' three,** and remvt, an <' oar.*' QuinqucremcR, or ihipe with 
pWaha of oara, came into use during the first Punic war^ See Smith*8 Diet, of 
W^ttfatUtf under the word ** navii.** 

^^ There wert leyen kinds of duumvirs appointed for various purposes a« 
f^isba required^ — See Smithes Did. of Antiquities under the woT4**^\wOTiVvxr 
^Z It receives this name from a coJuoin which still remaiiii ot \Vi« ma^^S&tKtvX. 
^^jU 9fJano LaehiJa, wbkb once stood there. 
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persisted in refusing to comply with the terms whieh wez 
offered to them, ut once to commence hostile operations, 
wouhi not even listen to him, and therefore he immediatel 
to ravage their territories, whilst they sent to their mother- 
for aid, and prevailed upon Pyrrhus, the famous king of £p 
set sail with an army to aid them. In the mean time, iBmi 
met them in the field and routed them, besides having laid 
considerable portion of their lands, and taken from th< 
plundered several of their most important strongholds. 
!Romans, hearing that an alliance so formidable aa thi 
Pyrrhus liad been formed against them by their enemie 
anxious to devote all their energies to the prosecution of t 
and therefore they now granted a peace to the Grauls who, 
junction with the £truscans, had been causing them a great 
trouble. In a.u.c. 469, these people had attacked Arreth 
defeated the praBtor Jjucius Metellus, who had been sent 
relief, having slain 13,000 of his troops and taken almost 
survivors prisoners. *In addition to this, Britomaris, the 
prince, put to death the envoys whom the senate sent to 
the captives, in revenge for the death of his father who hai 
before Arretium, and tlierefore an army was immediate 
against him under the command of the consul Lucius C( 
Dolabella. An engagement soon took place, in which the 
were entirely defeated, Britomaris taken prisoner, and t 
with several Gallic officers of distinction, sent to Home to g 
conqueror's triumphal procession. Notwithstanding this 
the indomitable spirit of the Gauls urged them to make 
effort for victory, and in A.u.c. 470 they marched through 
(where they were joined by the inhabitants of the count 
pressed on for Eonie. They were, however, met by the ! 
on the banks of the Lake Yadimo, and almost their whol 
was cut to pieces. During the next year they assembh 
more in Etruria, but having sustained another signal defe 
Populonia, they were forced to sue for peace, which the Bon 
account of their impending war with Pyrrhus, willingly 
to them. 

For the same reasons the Etruscans were admitted to U 
friendship [a.u.c. 472], and from this time forward, this 
who for the last thirty years had been amongst the bitterest 
foes of Home, became one of her firmest and most influentu 

We have already seen (p. 118) that the military renowi 

Bomans had already reached as far as Greece, and Pyrrl 

doubtless influenced not only by his wish to assist those 

coiuitrvmeu who had settled iu Italy, but also by liis ambit 

^f glory, when he accepted l1^e mNW^LNXau ^l NXsaTw 
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He had already sent his minister Cincas, the Thessalian, who was 
one of the best orators and the ablest statesmen of his day, to 
nrge the Tarentines to oppose Borne to the utmost of their power ; 
and in order to show that he meant to support them effectually, 
he despatched his general^ Milo, with a body of 3000 troops ta 
garrison the city. 

In A.TJ.c. 472, Pyrrhus himself set sail for Italy at the head 
of 20,000 foot and 4000 horse soldiers, in addition to which 
he took with him a body of 2000 archers, 500 slingers, and 
50 or 60 elephants. A storm coming on, just as he was rounding 
the dangerous rocks of Acroceraunia (near the modern town of 
Panormo), sunk or stranded many of his transport vessels, and it 
vas only with a very small force that he himself succeeded in 
reaching Tarentum. No sooner, however, had those troops arrived, 
■rho Lad been on board those ships which had been separated from 
the rest of the fleet by the storm, than Pyrrhus commenced the 
campaign and compelled the Tarentines, who thought that they 
would be allowed to be mere spectators of events if they only paid 
Ihe expenses, to take an active share in the operations. In order, 
■loreover, to make sure that they would not rebel against his 
ftathority, he sent their leading men over to Epirus on various 

Ctences, and directed his ministers there to detain them as 
tagea for the good behaviour of their fellow-countrymen. At 
the same time, fearing that the inhabitants might desert their city, 
ht set sentries at their various gates, forbade all public meetings 
lest they should conspire against him, shut up tlie theatres, and 
•DJoined the strictest attention to the practice of all military exercises. 
When the Romans learnt that Pyrrhus had actually landed, they 
. meoi an army under the consul Publius Valerius Lajvinus, into 
l4icania, at the head of 30,000 foot and 3600 horse, to meet him ; 
Imt Pyrrhus, who had not yet been joined by all his allies, 
^ endeavoured to gain time by offering to mediate between the 
^ Somans and the Tarentines. The former however perceived his 
I tactics, and told him that his undertaking to negotiate was useless, 
^ ntoe he must himself answer to them for having invaded Italy, 
md that Mars alone could decide between them ; after which, a spy 
'Who had been seized, was led by the consul's command through the 
cnnp, and then sent back to Pyrrhus with a message to the effect 
tkat the Bomans were only waiting for him to come and inspect 
ttdr position for himself. The rival armies were encamped on the 
•pposite sides of the river Liris, which waters the plain between 
Aodosia and Heraclea, the Eomans being stationed on the south, 
lid Pyrrhus on the north bank. The object of the king was of 
•OMie to prevent his adversaries from crossing lVv<iract,\i>a\.^^ 
JOttul Bucoeeded ia pnsiing over a body o{ \ua cav«\x^ \[\^^\^^ 
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the stream, at some disUmce from tbc Epirote camp, and then 
falling oil the outposts created so much alarm, that all the remainder 
of the Komaii forces were enabled to cross during the confusion 
that was occasioned. A battle soon ensued, which tested to the 
utmost the prowess of the Komaus, for the Greeks were still flushed 
with the victories of Alexander the Great (who had not yet been 
dead fifty years) and his successors, and not only was the Thessaliin 
cavalry far superior to theirs, but they had to encounter the 
formidable '* Macedonian phalanx," which they had never before 
seen. The result was that after a series of the most gallant chaigei 
the Eomans broke and were thrown into confusion, whilst the 
elephants which were sent in amongst them by Pyrrhus frightened 
their horses, and added to the dismay and havoc which prevailed 
on all sides. A precipitous ili^ht now commenced, and the Bomai 
army would in all probability have been destroyed almost to a man, 
had not one of the elephants of Pyrrhus become maddened by t 
wound and turned round upon its own side. As it was, thoM 
who escaped, managed to flee to Venusia, and upon their mustering 
their scattered forces they found nearly 10,000 missing, of whom 
7000 were slain, and upwards of 2000 taken prisoners. Pyrrhu 
lost about 4000 troops, and upon ^oing to survey the field the dq 
after the buttle, he is reported to have pointed to the bodies of the 
slain, and to have said, " With such soldiers as these, the world 
should be mine, and were I the Homan general I would have it" 
Ue then gave orders that the corpses of his fallen foes should he 
burned and buried in the same manner as those of his own men, 
and set free all his prisoners after they had refused his offer of 
service in his own army. 

The states of the whole of the south of Italy now joined 
Pyrrhus, actuated in all probability by their jealousy of Borne, and 
their wish to conciliate the powerful Grecian monarch. Sinoe 
however he had lately received such a convincing proof of the 
abilities and valour of his enemies, he thought that it would he 
his best policy to make terms with them whilst his renown was still 
untarnished by a defeat. Accordingly he despatched Cineas to 
Home to negotiate for peace upon the following conditions : AH 
the Greek cities in Italy were to be declared independent, and all 
the property that had been taken from the Samnites, Bruttian% 
Lucaninns, and Apulians, was to be restored to them. At the same 
time Pyrrhus oflered to release nil the Boraan prisoners who were 
in his hands without ransom, and as GOO of these were knights, 
and very influentially connected, their friends had well nigh pe^ 
suaded the people to agree to the terms proposed by Cineti- 
Many also thought that as the war with the Etruscans was not 
oeace with Pyrrhus ougUl lo \)e ^\xxOciaai&d at any price, 
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1 a meeting was held at which it would, in all probability, have 
m concluded. At this juncture, the celebrated Appius Claudius, 
hough owing to his blindness he had for some time ceased to 
ze an active part in public affairs, caused himself to be carried to 
s aeuate-house in a litter, and there represented to his fellow- 
intrymen the national disgrace in which they were about to 
roire themselves by their acceptance of the terms offered by 
irhufl. His speech, which glowed with indignant eloquence, waa 
aeived with acclamations, and his audience was excited to the 
(heat pitch of enthusiasm; all thoughts of peace were now 
nifthed from their minds, Cineas was ordered to quit the city 
imediately, and two legions, which were raised whilst he was yet 
ere, were sent to reinforce Leevinus, who was now in Campania. 
16 king having been baffled in attempts which he made upon 
fiapolis and Capua, now resolved to push on for Eome itself, and 
iTing taken Fregellse on his march, he advanced through Freeneste, 
d encamped about six miles from that city, and eighteen from 
Hue. In the meantime a peace had been concluded with the 
tmscans, and the consular army, which had been in the field 
jimst them, had returned to Bome ; so that Pyrrhus finding the 
ty well fortified and garrisoned, and knowing that he could not 
m expect aid from the Tuscans, retraced his steps into Campania. 
pon his arrival he found Lsevinus eager to meet him, but not 
iving sufficient confidence in his own strength, he dismissed his 
Ues and went with his own troops into winter-quarters at 
irentum. liMulst he was there, the following incident (which 
pecially exemplifies the patriotic courage and strict integrity of 
te Soman character) is said to have taken place. Caius Fabricius, 
nintus iEmilius Papus,-and Publius Cornelius Dolabella, all men 
lio had served as consuls, were sent as an embassy to Pyrrhus to 
eat coDoerning an exchange of prisoners. Whilst the negotiations 
oe pending, Fabricius one day had a private audience of the 
ingy who tried to bribe him to betray his country by the offer of 
luge sum of money. Finding himself foiled in this attempt, he 
Mmght that he could frighten the Eoman into compliance with his 
iahea, and accordingly at their next interview he ordered a curtain 
hieh was behind him to be drawn aside, and a huge elephant — 
a animal which Fabricius had never yet seen — was disclosed, 
nmdiahing its trunk and uttering terrific roars. Upon this the 
■basaador is reported to have said to Pyrrhus, — *^ Your gold did 
ot affect me yesterday, neither does your monster to-day," and so 
• quitted the presence. Although however nothing was concluded 
foil the subject of the prisoners, Pyrrhus allowed them all to go 
Eome upon parole in order to keep the Sal\ixii!B!^^\A^y^^ 
kat iestiral wat orer, they all retuniedlo\umm>^^>>X^^^si^ 
teepfha, \ 
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The king commenced the spring cnmpnipi [a.U.c. 474] by 
lading sic<;e to tlic Apuliau town of Venusin (now Venosa'), which, 
however, was spcctlilv relieved by the consuls Publius Sulpicins 
and Publius Dccius ; wlicreupon Pyrrhus raised the sie^e, and 
retired to Asculimi, where he drew np his forces in battle amy. 
He was soon followed by the Eomnns, and a partial en^gement 
took phice, in which the hitter obtained a sb'glit advantage on 
account of their being posted on somewhat higher ground than tbe 
enemy; soon, however, a general action took place, in which 
l\vrrhus mnna'uvrcd so as to bring his opponents down on a krd 
jrround, and then when they had wearied themselves by charging hit 
phalanx, he attacked them in flank with his elephants and light 
ravalr}', and tlius succeeded in putting them to flight. Although 
the Romans were routed, as their camp was close at hand, thdr 
loss was no more than 1000 men, while that of Pyrrhus wai 
upwards of 3,500, a fact which caused him to exclaim to those who 
congratulated him on his success, '* One more snch Tictoiy, and 
I am undone ! " After the battle he made uo attempt upon the 
liomaii camp, but returned straight to Tarcntum. I 

Although, however, the llomans had been thus twice sigraBj ^ 
defeated, yet the position of Pyrrhus in Italy was far from being ■^. 
secure, inasmuch as ho had lost the best of his troops, and hii f 
Italian allies began to show symptoms of rebellion against him. . 
Moreover, the Gauls had made an irruption into Macedonia,* and 
therefore he could not send for any more soldiers from Epirui, for 
fenr of leaving it without a sufficient protecting force ; whilst the 
Eomans had concluded a treaty with the Carthaginians, who bad 
sent a fleet of 130 ships to cruize off the Italian coast, where th^ 
had already captured seventy of his ships. All these circnmstanoei 
made the king very desirous of peace, especially as an invitttioi 
had been given to him by the people of Sicily to come and aid 
tliem in throwing ofi* their allegiance to Carthage. The Bomans 
were also anxious to bring hostilities to a close, no less on account 
of the reverses they had sustained than because of the expense thej 
had incurred during tlie war, and the consequently empty state of 
their treasury. Cineas was therefore despatched to Borne a second 
time to treat, and all the Eoman prisoners accompanied hint 
bearing presents of money and clothes from the king, who had 
behaved thus generously to them as an acknowledgment fw the 
magnanimity of the Bomau generals in revealing to him and 
preventing a plot against his life, whicli had been laid by his owi 
physician, who had sent to the consuls, ofl'ering for a certain reward 
to poison his sovereign. Although there is great reason to disb^ 

* CC I/iftoi^ of Grcccci p. 20d. 3o\xii'Wc«i«,lA&dQii^I854. 
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re this story, certain it is that a truce was concluded at this 
le [a.u.c. 475], and the prisoners on each side exchanged. 
tcr matters were thus arranged, Pyrrhus passed over to Sicily 
th those of his own soldiers who were still left, and remained 
ire for three years, during which time he made himself master 
almost the whole of the island. 

No sooner had the Epirotes left Italy than the Eomans began to 
lack those cities which had aided them, and Fabricius reduced 
im one by one, until the Taren tines implored Pyrrhus once more 
come to their aid, and the monarch, finding that he was beginning 
lose his influence in Sicily, agreed to accept their invitation, 
icordingly, in a.u.c. 478, he again set sail for Italy, where he 
aded with an army of 20,000 foot and 3,000 horse, part of which 
) sent to meet the consul Lentulus, who was campaigning in 
icania, whilst with the remainder he advanced to attack Mauius 
irius Dcntatus, who had taken up his position on an eminence 
ar the Samnite city of Beneventum. Here he intended to await 
e arrival of his collengue, and Pyrrhus, despite of a dream which 
amed him not to make the attempt, was persuaded by his officers 
• attack the enemy at once, before the rest of his forces could join 
m. The plan which Pyrrhus had intended to adopt, was to 
rcumvent the Eoman camp by night, with a body of elephants and 
eked troops, and so by commencing the assault at daybreak in 
icir rear, to fall upon them both from before and behind simul- 
neously. He was, however, obliged to lead his men through a 
lidc wood by torclilight, and as they missed their way, their 
irches burnt out, and it was broad daylight when they reached 
leir destination. The consul seeing them arrive, knew that they 
ere only just off the march, and sent part of liis forces to attack 
lem whilst they were still weary. His plan was perfectly success- 
il, for they soon broke and fled, and then the consul, recalling 
lose who were pursuing them, united his forces for a grand attack 
pon their main body, which was in front of him. When the 
etion commenced, the Eomans, although they were victorious on 
nc wing, were thrown into confusion on the other by an impetuous 
barge of the elephants and the Macedonian phalanx, and were 
riven back to the camp pursued hotly by the former. When they 
mved there, however, they caused a flight of arrows, smeared 
lith wax and tar, and then set on fire at their ends, to be dis- 
harged at the beasts, which growing furious when they were hit, 
ttihed back upon the phalanx which was following them, and 

rd tbe most horrible destruction amongst all around them, 
phalanx fled far and wide, pursued sword in hand by the 
Bomans, who had by this time rallied, and 1\\g \e^\\\V. v;7NSk "O^as^. 
Pynrhu* waa totally overt/jrown, his camp, tott*i\.\\^x mN\i ^v^^» ^^ 
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his elephants, taken, and his hopes so utterly annihilated, thi 
retired to Tarentum, and soon after quitted Italy for good [a 
479J, leaving Milo iu command at Tarentum, and two years 
he lost his life in an attempt upon the city of Argos, from i 
being thrown on his head by a woman from the top of oi 
"the houses.* 

The effects of this battle were most important to Borne, 
established her military renown in Greece, and proved tha 
phalanx was not invincible, but that on the contrary the R 
tactics, which the Greeks had hitherto regarded as barbaroof 
futile, were by no means to be despised ; and that both the t 
and the skill of the Romans were so great, that any nation 
entered the field against them must rely no less upon the br 
and good conduct of her troops, than upon the ability and pei 
ranee of her leaders. It is said that the camp furniture of rj 
was most gorgeous, and that the exhibition of this and the 
spoils which were taken during the last engagement with him, 
as massive plate, rich carpets, jewels, pictures, embroidered gan 
tapestry, and many similar magnificent articles, which were exh 
at the triumph of the consul, first excited the cupidity of the p 
who had hitherto been unused to the sight of such expc 
luxuries, and added another incentive to that desire for con 
which the military ardour naturally appertaining to the B 
character, had already implanted in their breasts. 

Having rid herself of her foreign enemies, Home now 
the succeeding nine years in bringing into submission al 
neighbouring Italian states. The Samnites, although the} 
never levied actual war since their overthrow at Aquilonia, i 
theless showed symptoms of rebellion, but were brought to con 
submission by Spurius Carvilius, and the Lucanians and Bni 
were reduced to obedience by Lucius Papirius Cursor the yoi 
the latter surrendering half their forest-lands, and thus incn 
immensely the power of Rome by the facility she thereby ace 
of supplying herself with unlimited quantities of timber for 
building. 

Thus, by the year 490 u.c., all the southern and ei 
states of Italy were subjected by Rome, and their troops 1: 
forth served with her in her various wars, being armed and p 
the expense of their own governments. The states, thema 
under the name of sociiy or ** allies,** in most cases held their 
lands without paying any tax, and were allowed to elect 
magistrates and live under their own laws and institutions 

* ^or A fuller Accooot of the death of P^Tt\i\i& Mid UU chuactefi lee I 
p. 208. John Wcale, London, \Q54. 
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Dine instanoes again they had to pay a certain tribute, and in 
thers their territories were treated as part of the ager publicusy and 
ither assigned to the patricians or occupied by settlers sent from 
tome to colonise them. 

With regard to their habits and mode of life at this period, we 
nd that the Komans still continued simple, and to a certain degree 
inrefiaed. War was their principal occupation, and they con- 
equently had but little leisure to cultivate the arts of peace ; it is, 
lowever, worthy of notice that the first Eoman dramatist, Livius 
Indronicus (who wrote circa, B.C. 240), is said to have been amongst 
he prisoners taken at the battle of Tarentum, and that as he is the 
bat Roman writer of whom we have any knowledge, the rise of 
Soman literature may be dated from this period. The city itself, 
dthough it contained many fiue public buildings, was as yet 
madorned with any of those splendid streets, roads, and private 
Iwelling-plaoes, for which it afterwards became so remarkable. 
rriamphal processions, religious ceremonies, and the "games'* 
irere celebrated with a certain degree of conventional pomp, but it 
vas very inconsiderable .as compared with the magnificence with 
vhich they were afterwards accompanied ; and we may notice that 
b A.v.c. 490, the first gladiatorial contest took place, having been 
exhibited by the sons of Decius Junius Brutus to appease the 
manea of their father. The love of this brutal sport continued 
ever after to be strongly developed amongst the Romans, and has 
affixed an indeUble stain upon their national character for gen- 
tleness and humanity, however much they may have been distin- 
gttiflhed for stern integrity and patriotic valour. 
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CHAFl'ER VIII. 

THE FIRST FUNIC WAR. 

Origin of Cartliftgr— Story of Dido — Early Carthaginian contUtnUon— CaMM 
of dtsp^niiion between Uomc and Cartilage — AflTain of Sicily — The ** Maacr- 
tinca " — Tlicir defeat by Ilitro of Synu;uM — Their inritetion to- Hanno tai 
the Carthaginians — Tlicir acceptance of it — Mamcrtine cmbsaay to Room— 
Alliance funned with the Maniertiucs — A p. Claudiut at Mcaaaoa — ETacoatM 
of the citadel by Hanno — Campaign of the Romans against the CarthagraiiH 
and Hicro — Alliance formed with the latter — Various military operations ia 
Sicily — Victory of the Romans at Agrigentum — Attacks of the Carthaginiai 
upon the coasts of Italy and Sicily — Building of a fleet by the Romana— TWr 
expedition to Sicily — Their defeat — Subsequent victory over the Carthagiiisi 
fleet — Device of tlic Romans for improving their shij»s — The corvui — Viemy 
of C. Duilius — Further successes of the ITomans — Increase of their power it 
Sicily — Their expedition to Africa — Defi-at of the Carthaginians — TWr 
arrival at Clypea — Ravages committed by them — Return of Manlius — RffilM 
sole comniondci — Rccal of Hamilcar from Sicily — Successes of the Romans ia 
Africa — Tcnus ofltTcd to them by Rcgulua — Their rejection of them — Aid 
sent to them from Sparta— Xanthippus M»le commander — His victory over tfcs 
Romans — Capture of Regulus — Return of Xanthippus — Defeat of the Carthagi- 
nian fleet off the Ilemisean Cape — Destruction of the Roman fleet by a stem 
— Rebuilding of their ships — Their reduction of Panonnua — Further socoessa 
— Retaking of Agrigentum by the Carthaginians — Another destruction of tke 
Roman fleet by tempest — Croc. Metellus in Sicily — His victory near Paaaf 
mus — Regulus sent to Rome to sue for peace — His advice to the senate — ThiA 
dismissal of the embassy — Return of Regulus to Carthnge — Story of his dead 
discubsed — Operations at Lilybvum — Defeat of the Romans off Drepannn— 
Destruction of their fleet by a storm — Trial and death of P. Claudius Pakki 
— Hnmilrar Darcas in Sicily — Reduced state of the Romans — Their ezerlioiii 
— Engagement ofl^ the ^gatinn Jj'let — Defeat of the Carthaginians by Lntatin 
Catulus — Conclusion of a peace — Sicily a Roman province — Effects of the war 

No sooner had Home estnblisbed herself as the dominant city a 
Italy, than a foreign enemy appeared upon the scene, more for 
midable than any she had yet encountered, and that importini 
series of conflicts commenced which are known in history under tb 
name of the " Punic wars." 

The city of Carthage was built by a body of Tynans • aboir 
B.C. 869, and stood near the site occupied by the modem Tuni* 
Tradition attributed its origin to Dido,f the daughter of Bdua 

• Sec Virgil ^n. i. 12, ct «c^. 

«M mIso caiicd £li9ia by the anUcnla. Vox >\x« «.cs»\kb\ ^l WUt 
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Tyre, who is said to have left her father's court on account 
jrief for the death of her husband Sichajus (or as he is some- 
ailed Sicharbas), and determined to found a settlement 
re. Accordingly, being cast by a storm on the coast of 
she bargained with the inhabitants to sell her as much land 
x>uld surround with the hide of a bullock. She then cut the 
to narrow strips, by which artifice she enclosed a large piece 
nd, and her companions immediately set to work and erected 
;], to which they gave the name of "Byrsa,''* in commemo- 
>f the method in which the locality had been obtained. The 
y increased rapidly, and was called by its founders Carthada, 
e new city," by the Greeks Carchedon, and by the Latins 
;o, whilst its inhabitants were called Funici or Pcsni, in 
I to that dye for which the Tyrians were anciently so 
ted.f At first, the settlers paid a certain amount of tribute 
natives, but by degrees they rendered themselves inde- 
t, and as the city they had founded was admirably situated 
*r warlike and commercial pursuits, they gradually extended 
^minion over the wbolffof the coast of Africa, from Cyrene 
Ulantic ; whilst the Balearic Isles (now Majorca and Minorca) 
their sway, and they established numerous settlements on the 
oast of Sicily. 

constitution of Carthage was based upon a judicious admix- 
the aristocratic and democratic elements, in which, however, 
mer had the preponderance, as the senators were chosen from 
St influential families ; and as all the officers of state served 
t pay, those only would accept government situations whose 
ed position was so good that they could afford to live inde- 
itly of any salary. Their principal magistrates were two 
tX who paid for their appointments, and consequently always 
ed to the wealthier classes. They accompanied the armies of 
lie on foreign expeditions, but tlie conduct of the war was 
;ed to a military commander, who was specially appointed for 
trpose, and was accountable for its issue to a senate of a 
;d members, chosen for life out of the general state assembly, 
cted as a sort of upper house, and often inflicted the most 
and cruel punisliments upon their generals in case of their 
ccess. Indeed, the whole political conduct of this senatorial 

eu (which is an erident poetical anachroniflm) ace Virgil jSn, i?.; 

7er. £p. vii., et alibu 

B Virgil jEn, i. 367, et »eq. The word " Byrsa " is the Greek fi^peOt a 

' Latinised. 

le Greek for this purple dye was ^oiul^ (phoinix), whence the *' Ph*- 

" derired their name, and the word became 1a\\t\Vm^ vcA» ignKaVcc^^ 

;) Pumcui, andPcenut, ^ 

\k word it eridentlj uktn from the Hebrew ^^filW ^«KoJtm^* V^^*^ 
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body became so tyraauical, that iu the course of time it ogc 
the greatest troubles, aud ultimately tended, in no small de 
the supreme rule of an irresponsible oligarchy invariably 
bring about the overthrow of the constitution. The Gartl 
army was composed chiefly of mercenaries hired from 
Numidia, Italy, and Gaul, and she was excessively floorishi 
iu her military resources and commercial pursuits at this pc 

The causes which led her to dispute tlie supremacy oi 
arose from the following circumstances, which certainly ca 
considered as redounding to the credit of the latter city. 

When the Athenians,* who had gone to Sicily to aid the 
tants of Segeste against those of Selinus, were overthn 
former city applied for further assistance to the Carthaginia 
granted their request, and sent over a body of troops. A 
wars, which lasted for about a hundred years, now comm< 
the island, which ended by its becoming almost entirely si 
the Carthaginians, who henceforward took an active pai 
government, and appeared to look upon it as a componen 
their own kingdom, the only powen which were indepei 
Carthage being those of Hiero, tyrant of Syracuse, aud a 
mercenaries who, after they had been dismissed by Agal 
[B.C. 307], formed themselves into a body of banditti, an 
lished themselves in Messana (now Messina) under the 
" Mamertines," or ** Children of the war-god Mamers " < 
Here they carried on a sort of guerilla warfare, and mat 
important conquests, having even got possession of Khegii 
Beggio), a town on the coast of Calabria opposite to the isls 
they were checked by Hiero, and saw the necessity of stren 
themselves by a foreign alliance. It so happened that a Cart 
fleet was at this time cruising just off their city, and so 
them invited Hanno, the commander, to come on shore 
them, and upon his accepting their invitation they put the 
into his hands [a.u.g. 488], whilst at the same time a mes 
sent to Rome to beg the senate to espouse their cau 
Eomans, who had already become jealous of the power ao 
of Carthage, and were anxious no doubt to become masti 
island so fruitful as Sicily, saw that an opportunity was no^ 
to them of extending their conquests, and therefore, contn 
sense of justice and the rights of international law, they u 
to defend the Mamertines against Hiero ; and Caius Cla 

* Tliii was in b.c. 415. See History of Greece, p. 2)1. John Weal 

1854. The defeat of the Athenians at Syracuse iu b.c. 413 wma perb 

the mo§t important erents that ever took place, as it checked the progi 

Onek$ in tbo west. Seo Profeuoi Cieaa^S'' Pijteea D«cUvce fiobttti 

i- Sfie HiMtory of Grtece, 197, et icq., fox «l mtm»\s «l x\)^ x««ttd 
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or the consul Appius Claudius, was despatched with a force 
Mana, into which, notwithstanding all the efforts of the 
pnians and their friends, he succeeded in forcing an entrance, 
sn caUed upon the Punic general, Hanno, to evacuate the 
on the ground that the Bomans had been requested by the 

to defend it. Hereupon a conference was held, at which 

was treacherously seized and compelled to give up the 
; for which act he was crucified upon his return home, and 

general of the same name was forthwith sent to replace him. 
indignant that the Eomans had thus interfered to aid a band 
>ers and outlaws against his lawful authority, united his 
with those of Carthage, and Messana was invested by the 
ed forces on the north and south sides, whilst the fleet lay o£f 
tmontory of Pelorum, now Cape Faro. Shortly afterwards, 

Claudius landed, and havbg surprised the camp of Hiero 
it, he defeated his troops and forced him to flee to Syracuse, 
' after having overthrown the Carthaginian forces which 
igaged in the siege-works on the inland side of the city, the 
speedily followed him, encamped beneath the very waUs of 
ital, and laid waste the surrounding country. In the next 
^ [a.u.g. 489] so many cities joined the Bomans, that 
vas persuaded by his subjects to sue for a peace, which was 
[ to him upon his paying 200 talents, releasing all his 

prisoners, and promising henceforward to become an ally 
e. 

itime the Carthaginians took no part in the affairs of Sicily 
LC next year, inasmuch as they were busy in organising their 
BO as to be enabled to carry on operations elsewhere. Ac* 
ly they took into their pay a large body of foreign merce- 
and, having united these with their own infantry and the 
:ed Numidian cavalry, they sent one division of their army 
\ Sicily under the command of Hannibal, the son of Gisco, 
the remainder were to assemble in Sardinia so as to be ready 
3 a descent upon Italy [a.u.c. 490]. 

Carthaginian general in Sicily took up his quarters at 
atum (now Girgenti), and thither the consuls Lucius Postu- 
id Quintus Mamilius soon followed him and encamped before 
rn. Nothing but a slight encounter, however, took place for 
)nths, at the end of which time Hanno landed in the island 
0,000 foot soldiers, 6000 horse, and sixty elephants, to 

Hannibal's army, which now began to be hard pressed for 
The newly-arrived leader marched straight for Heradea 
sn went and occupied Erbessus, where the Eomans had theic 
nee, and thej were thus reduced to gtcal s\.m\A I^t ^\^- 
At the same Ume an epidemio bx<AA <M «m»l^B^^l V&9^ 
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and the consuls would have retired from before Agrigent 
not been for the energy ciisplayed by Hiero in endeav 
alleviate their distress. Things remained in this desp 
tion on eitlier side for two months, when Uannibal, knc 
he could not maintain his position much longer in the to 
message to II anno, who was now only encamped one mii< 
Komans, begging him to attack them at once, and so 
him from his perilous position. A hard-fought battle a 
took place, in which Hanno was defeated and fled to He 
camp was taken, and nearly all his elephants killed or 
During the engagement Hannibal endeavoured in vain 
through the Roman lines ; but he succeeded better a 
during the darkness of a winter's night, in which he n 
lead his army safely through them ; after which the Boi 
that the town was totally undefended, took it and 
inhabitants for slaves. 

Meantime the Carthaginian fleet was doing much dam 
towns on the coasts of Sicily and Italy, and the Eoman 
it would now be necessary to engage them by sea as 
land. Hitherto, however, they had built none but vessel 
banks of oars, whereas the Carthaginians had quinquen 
chance now supplied them with a model for constructi 
similar to those of the enemy, as a Carthaginian ship wnt 
on the coast of Bruttium. This they seized, and in thi 
they had felled their timber aud built a fleet of 120 sh 
like it, which they manned with rowers who had been ta 
stages erected for the purpose whilst the ships were bein| 
for sea. 

When everything was ready, the consul Cnseus Come 
sailed to Messana with seventeen of the quinquercnies, ai 
were to follow as soon as they could ; but, whilst he wa 
foolishly accepted an invitation from the Lipareeans tc 
session of their islands ; and Hannibal, who heard wh. 
done, sailed from Panormus (Palermo), where he now wai 
the consid up in the port during the night. Upon this t 
sailors all fled from their ships to the land, and Scipio 
to surrender. Hannibal now thought that he could easi 
their whole navy, and sailed along the coast of Italy w 
his ships to reconnoitre, but happening, unawares, to fa 
the remainder of the Boman fleet, which was on its w 
Scipio, an engagement took place in which a great mi 
Carthaginian vessels were destroyed, and the rest had { 
culty in escaping [a.u.c. 492]. 

Notwithstanding this temporary success, the Romans 
'practice of their enemies iu manum^ ^^% %v%< 
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Immense advantage in naval actions, and they therefore devised the 
Tollowing plan in order to make the next engagement resemble as 
much as possible a land battle. They rigged the prow of each 
ressel with a mast, to which a sort of drawbridge was attached, 
baTlDg at its end an iron spike which projected outwards when it 
ms pulled np against the mast. When the hostile fleet arrived 
■rithin reach of this drawbridge, the men on deck were to lower 
it by a pulley, and the spike at the end would stick into the 
enemy's ships and hold them fast, while the soldiers could cross the 
dimw-bridge itself and board them. This machine, from its spike 
or beak, was called the corvus, or " raven,'* and proved perfectly 
ftuccessful, for, when the consul Caius Duilius, who had now arrived 
to take the command of the fleet, encountered the enemy off Mylse 
Cbow Melazzo) the result was, that the Komans obtained a complete 
rictoiy. * The Carthaginians lost forty-four ships, of which thirty 
^rere captured and fourteen sunk, whilst 8000 men were slain and 
7000 taken prisoners. The Romans were naturally greatly rejoiced 
mX this their first decisive naval victory, as it gave them great con- 
Sdence in their own capabilities as seamen, whilst, at the same time, 
it dispirited their enemies. A triumph was decreed to Duilius, a 
column erected to him in the forum, and various other public 
koDOurs and gifts conferred npon him. During the next year 
Ta-U-c. 493] the consul L. Scipio destroyed a Carthaginian fleet off 
Sirdinia, and took a great number of prisoners, whilst, in the 
SQoceeding year, the consid Aulus Atilius Catalinus reduced several 
towns in Sicily which had revolted from the Boroan to the Punic 
vide, and massacred their faithless inhabitants. By the year 495 
tte Romans had gained over nearly half the island, and another 
iHval victory, achieved by the consul Caius Atilius Regulus off the 
liparasan islands, gave them so high a notion of their own power 
\y sea that they resolved to act upon the offensive and attempt the 
invtrion of the enemy's own country. 

Aeoordingly, in a.u.c. 497, they set sail with 330 ships, each 

lifing on board 800 sailors and 150 soldiers, under the command 

" M the consuls Lucius Manlius Yulso and Marcus Atilius Regulus, 

vid were encountered by the enemy's fleet, commanded by Hanno 

; od Hamilcar, and, consisting of 850 ships manned by 150,000 men, 

r fif Ecnomus, near Agrigentum. The Romans manoeuvred admir- 

lUy during the fight, and the result was that, after a very severe 

ilraggle, they succeeded in gaining a complete victory. The Car- 

ftiginians had thirty ships destroyed and sixty -four taken, whilst 

tk Romans only lost twenty -four ; and the consuls, hanng returned 

to Sicily and repaired their vessels, set sail once more for Africa, 

vbere, at the Carthaginians were now too much dicabUd lo Q\f^^>A 

ttor landio^, thefdiBembarked safely near the Hermte^xt Y^^'c&ss^V.^^ 
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(now Cape Bon), and thcuce, marching onwards, they took pos- 
session of the town of Clypca (now Kalibia), which was deserted bj 
its inhabitants at thiiir approach, and here the consuls established 
their head quarters. Clypea itself was about thirty miles from i^. 
Carthage, and the whole of the intervening country, which wasbotk tr 
fertile and liighly cultivated, was embellished with the luxariou pr^ 
and beautiful residences of the Carthaginian nobles. The whob 
of this tract was speedily ravaged by the invading army, the cropi 
destroyed, tiie houses pillaged and burned, the inhabitants diagged 
away captives, and, in a word, all the horrors of war became bat 
too distinctly visible on every side. 

Whilst these acts of violence were taking place, unopposed by the 
Carthaginians, who even yet had not sufficiently recovered tbdr 
losses to resist them, a message arrived from Borne summoniig ^ 
home Manlius and tlie division of the army which was under hii 
command, as it was considered that the remainder which were kft 
would be sufficient to carry on a campaign in which the eaeny 
seemed scarcely able to undertake any defensive measure whatenr. 
Manlius therefore returned, taking with him 27,000 prisoner^ 
together with an immense quantity of spoils, and, leaving Eegului* 
in sole command, with 15,000 foot, 500 horse, and a fleet of forty 
ships. Meantime, the Carthaginians had recalled Hamilcar 
Sicily, and, at the head of 5000 foot soldiers and 500 cavalry, 
joined liasdrubal and Bostur, who were appointed to act with l 
and their united forces marched against Kcgulus, who was 
besieging Adis, a town on the lake of Tunis. A battle eaioi 
[a.u.c. 49S], in which the llomans, owing to their superior 1 
gained another victory, the Carthaginians having lost 1 7,000 1 
and having had 5000 men and eighteen elephants taken, 
this Ilegulus captured Tunis, the Numidians revolted, and seventy 
four cities and towns gave themselves up to him, whilst the mtwi ■ 
population fled to Carthage (where famine began to be felt) and t' 
Romans ravaged the country far and wide. 

The victorious general, fearful that some successor might BOi 
be appointed and take from him the honour of concluding the wal^ 
sent to Carthage to offer a peace. The terms, however, which T 
proposed being in fact nothing less than the complete vassalage < 
Carthage to Home, were so humiliating that they were refuiedf^ 
and although some of the leading men of the city went to 
camp of llegulus for the purpose of endeavouring to induce kU* J 




* It ii fluid that Reguhis visbcd to have gone honio in order to attend to 
&nu aiud bis domestic fttfaira, u he was a plebeian, and by no meant wealtb/i 
that tbe senate promised to proride for his fiunily, and to laporintend his pnptf^ 
wMst he WM$ iu tho field. 
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o moderate his demands, he refused to listen to them, and they 
rere obliged to retire. 

Meantime the Carthaginians had applied to the Spartans for aid 
a their distresses, and they had sent to them a body of mercenaries, 
unongst whom was a man of considerable military talent named 
Santhippus, and upon him the sole command of the Punic forces 
mwM soon conferred, in consequence of his having declared that the 
p g reiaes of the Carthaginians arose wholly from the fault of their 
fcoeralfl, and not from that either of the subordinate officers or the 
Ksoops. The new commander immediately led his forces against 
Ae enemy, and, as his army was far inferior in infantry to that of 
Ae Eomans, he having only 14,000 whilst they had 82,000 foot 
BoldierB — ^he commenced the engagement with his elephants, of 
vUch he had one hundred, and his cavaky, which amounted to 
MK)0. As the battle took place on perfectly level ground, free 
■■ope was afforded for the action both of the elephants and the 
iMtalry, and the result was that the Bomans were utterly routed, 
Jkgolus taken prisoner, and his army, with the exception of about 
PMO men, who escaped to Clypea, almost entirely cut to pieces 
ilLV.c. 499]. 

After having obtained this signal victory, Xanthippus returned 

6, fearful, no doubt, of the jealousy which his brilliant achieve- 

Dt would excite against himself, and the danger which might 

Qe to him in consequence of it. There is indeed a story, but it 

) which it is difficult to believe, that the military authorities of 

were so envious of his superiority to - themselves, that 

rgave secret directions to the captains of the ships in which he 

I other officers were sent home, to destroy them all by the way, 

' that the Carthaginian commanders were actually miscreants 

igh to execute their orders. 

The Carthaginians now laid siege to Clypea, but it was gallantly 

ded by the Eomans until they were relieved by the arrival of 

ships which had been sent from Home immediately upon the 

pt of the news of the defeat of Eegulus. This fleet, which was 

r the command of Marcus ^milius Paulus and Sergius Fulvius 

' ir, defeated the Carthaginians (having sunk 104 and captured 

I of their ships) off the Hermcean promontory, and succeeded 

I hinging off dl the Romans who were in Clypea ; after which 

1 ooDsuls sailed for Sicily. When, however, they arrived off 

a, such a furious tempest overtook them that only eighty of 

vessels escaped destruction, and the whole coast, from the 

) of the disaster to Pachynum (now Cape Passaro), was strewed 

fragments of the wrecks and corpses of the drowned men. 

0, in consideration of his alliance with the EomauA^ «\i^^\M^ 

> loniron with iucb artioles as they needed, and \.\kft t^Tsu9\u\syi|» 
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ships put into port nt ^lessana. Encouraged by this terrible loss 
of thnir enemies, the Carthngininns sent au army and 140 eleplianU 
in 200 ships, under Hannibal, into Sicily [a.u.c. 500]. In three 
months the Romans had prepared a new fleet of 220 quinqQerema, 
and tlicse now sailed to join those which were already there, aid 
then advanced, under the command of the consuls Cnasus Corndiii 
Scipio and Anlus Atilius Catalinus to lay siege to Panonnu 
(Palermo). Tlie inhabitants capitulated after part of the town bd 
been taken by storm, and 10,000 of them were allowed to depot 
upon the payment of two pounds of silver each, whilst the remaiiUBi 
13,000 were sold as slaves. After this, several more towns onths 
coast submitted to the Romans, but the Carthaginians had in the ' 
meantime retaken Agri^entum. During the next year [a.u.c. 508] | 
the Romans made several fruitless descents upon the African cout, F- 
and, upon their return from one of these expeditions under CnsM F 
Scrvilius and Caius Sempronius, the destruction of 150oftbdr^ 
siiips, by a fearful slorni which overtook them off Cape Palinom^f 
made them determine to send no more fleets to sea, but merely to ^ 
keep a navy suflicient for the protection of their own coaittg[ 
[a.u.c. 503]' r 

Hasdnibal, who was at Lilybasum (now Cape Boeo), hearing off 
the occupation of Panormus by the enemy, now led his army thithci;' 
and was encountered by the proconsul Caecilius Metellus, whohal 
by this time arrived to t^ike the command of the Roman forces. Bj 
his orders the town had been surrounded by a ditch, and he sedl 
a body of troops* to the further side of it in order to incite tiie 
Carthaginians to an attack, whilst he kept the main portion of bir 
army within the walls. This manoeuvre succeeded admirably, for 
the Punic forces, when they saw the Romans flying to the ditd. 
and eagerly crossing it, urged on even their elephants in porsoitr 
When these beasts came within reach of the missiles of the 
Romans, who were on the walls, they discharged a flight of arrow» 
which wounded several of them and rendered them perfectly furioB* 
and unmanageable. They rushed back upon the main body of th» 
Carthaginian army and trampled down its ranks on all sides, whilifc^ 
Metellus, taking advantage of the confusion, charged them on tho 
flank and gained a complete victory, having destroyed 20,000 oT* 
the enemy's troops, taken prisoners several of their most '''- 
tinguished ofiicers, and captured 104 of their elephants, which i 
taken to Rome to grace the proconsurs triumph [a.u.c. 504]. 

The Carthaginians were so enfeebled by this defeat, LilybfCUiO- 
and Drepanum (now Trapani) being the only places whieb 
remained in their hands, that they sent to Rome to sue for a peooB- 
At the head of the embassy was Regulus, who had now been ^ 
captive for £ve years, and he promiMd \.\i^l m cafle of hit negotia^ 
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bna proving unsuccessful, he would return again to Carthage. 
rpon the meeting of the senate at Home, he strongly urged his 
onntrymen to listen to no terms, and lest they should be swayed 
y personal feeling for himself, he affirmed that the Carthaginians 
Ad already given him a slow poison so that his death was even then 
DQipending. The Homans acted upon his advice, and dismissed the 
huiic envoys, upon which Eegulus, according to his promise, 
etumed to Carthage where, as we are told, the inhabitants, in 
erenge for his conduct, after they had cut off his eye-hds and 
sposed him to the rays of the sun, placed him in a cask set full of 
ikirp spikes and killed him by rolling it down a steep hill. Some 
Bodern authors* believe that Eegulus died a natural death at 
Sarihage ; since, however, he was naturally an object of fear and 
batred to the Carthaginians, and all ancient writers state that his 
kaih was a violent one, there is scarcely sufficient reason to doubt 
imt that it was so, although perhaps the story of the cruelties with 
vhich it was accompanied is an invention framed by the Homans 
br the purpose of fixing a stain upon the character of their enemies. 
The Carthaginians on the other stated that Eegulus was put to 
death in revenge for cruelties inflicted by his wife and sons upon 
Hamilcar and Bostar, who had been placed in their hands as hostages 
fcr his security. 

After the death of Eegulus the consuls Atilius and Manlius 
invested Lilvbteum, both by sea and land, with above 40,000 men 
lad 20S ships. It was, however, gallantly defended by Himilco, 
its governor, and the Eomans after their works had been burnt by 
combustibles thrown into them by the besieged, were forced to 
tarn the siege into a blockade, and the Carthaginians went to 
Brepanum. 

In A. u. c. 505 the consul Publius Claudius Pulcher, the son of 
Ap. Claudius Csesus, was sent out to take the command in Sicily, 
md immediately upon his arrival he attacked the Carthaginian 
admiral, Adherbal. The Eomans, however, got between the enemy's 
feet and the shore, and had very little room for manoeuvring, so 
^ this, together with their neglecting to use their corti, occa- 
lioned their total defeat. They had 8000 troops killed, 93 quin- 
qaeremes, and 20,000 jten captured, aud the Carthaginians did not 
even lose a single ship. In addition to this misfortune, a terrible 
itorm overtook the remnant of their fleet, and a large reinforcement 
wluch had been sent to join it, and drove every one of their vessels 
•ft Uie rocky Sicilian shore, where they became such total wrecks, 
Uurt scarcely a plank of them was left. The people at Eome were 

* Niebnhr, amongst others^ adrocates tUii vievr of ll\e ^^<i%\\ckTv. ^« \x\% 
Ait 0/ Rome, UL 699. 
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80 exasperated at these reverses, that when the consul returned 
home, they arraip:ned him upon a charge of impiety, and thus, 
although their calamities arose rather from misfortune than from 
the incompetency of their general, yet they wreaked their veng^etnce 
(as was a common custom amongst them) upon the head of that 
person whom they chose to regard as the author of all the ills that 
had befallen them. The charge upon which Claudius was tried 
was, that just before commencing the attack off Drepanum the 
pullarii had announced to him that the sacred chickens would not 
eat ; which, as it was a bad omen, should have deterred him from 
giving battle. Instead of this, however, he ordered the chickens 
to be thrown into the sea, saying : " That if they would not eat 
they should drink,*' and to this fact the populace attributed hit 
miscarriage. Previous to the trial, however, he was required to 
name a dictator, and in order to irritate and annoy his countrymen 
as much as possible for bringing him before a public tribunal, he f 
nominated one of his clients named Marcus Claudius Glycia, the | • 
son of a freedman, to the office [a.u.c. 506], The senate, however, - 
compelled him immediately to resign, and appointed Aulua Atilios r 
Catalinus in his stead, while P. Claudius Pulcher, knowing thst Ti 
his condemnation was now certain, fled from his country and '^ 
died in exile, or, as some believe, put an end to his life by his - 
own hand. ^ 

In A.u.c. 507, Hamilcar Barcas • (the father of the celebrated - 
Hannibal) was sent out by the Carthaginians to take the command ^ 
of their forces in Sicily, and established himself on a mountain near ^ 
Panormns, which is now called the Monte Pelegrino. : 

The Romans were so impoverished and dispirited by their - 
losses, that they had neither the means nor the inclination to build ^ 
a fleet to transport an array to oppose him, and hence for four -' 
years he made descents upon the coasts of Italy, and ravaged Sicily *^ 
unopposed. At length, however, by means of subscriptions from 
private individuals, 200 ships were built from an excellent Cartha- f^ 
ginian model, and were despatched to Sicily early in the spring of i 
A. u. c. 512, under the consul Caius Lutatius Catulus. When he 
arrived at Drepanum he found that the Punic fleet had departed, 
but that Hamilcar was besieging the neighbouring town of EiyXf 
whilst Hanno, the Carthaginian admiral, was already on his way to 
him with reinforcements which the Carthaginians had sent out 
immediately upon their hearing that the Bomans were once more 
off Sicily. The enemy's fleet, had sailed as far as the Agates Insulff, « 

* Tbit word is the tame as the Hebrew p*)n (barak) '* lightning/* and ifii 
~'^n as M furoame to great military k&den. See Jitdffii, C. ir. There tiis» ; 
dmrtbage attached to Borcaa and VwpoWcy, c»\\^\V«**Ti«KaAm»" ' 
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distribution of lands, and the enrollment of two more tribes and 
the names of the Qruirinian and the VeHnian,* whilst Eome had t] 
satisfaction of knowing that Carthas;e had suffered equally wii 
herself, and that she had at any rate effectually crippled so ambitioi 
and formidable a rival.f 

* The number of the tribes was now tUirtjr-fire, at which they remained fix 
ever after. 

f The history of Niebuhr terminates here, and henceforth we are deprived 
his yaluable guidance. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FROM THE CIVIL WAR AT CARTHAGE TO THE BATTLE 
OF CANNiE. 

nAX of the Garthtgiman mercenaries—Genenil outbreak of the citizens — 
Fkinquillity restored by Hamilcar — Revolt in Corsica and Sardinia — Its 
nppietsion by the Roipans — The Illyrian pirates — Embassy to queen 
Tenta — Declaration of war against the lUyrians — Operations under Fukius 
lad Postumius — Peace with queen Teutk — Roman embassies to Greece — 
liruption of the Gauls — March of the Romans against them — Various 
operations on both sides — Defeat of the Gauls — Foun(}ing of various 
colonies — Hamilcar and Hannibal in Spain — Oath of Hannibal — Death of 
Hamilcar — Successes of Hasdrubal in Spain — Founding of Carthagena — 
Death of Hasdrubal — Hannibal chosen to succeed him — Successes of 
Hannibal in Spain — His attack upon Saguntum — Roman embassy to 
Carthage— Declaration of war — Commencement of the second Punic war — 
Military operations of the Romans — March of Hannibal from Spain — 
Meeting at the foot of the Pyrenees — Dismissal of troops — Hannibal's 
niarch over tht Pyrenees — His passage of the Rhone — His overthrow of 
the Gauls and farther progress — His passage over the Alps — Advance of 
the Romans under Scipio — Battle of the Tidnus — Further movements of 
the two armies — Battle of the Trebia — Progress of Hannibal — Sufferings 
^ the Carthaginians — Movements of Hannibal and Flaminius — Over- 
throw of the Romans at the Lacus Thrasymenus — Death of Flaminius 
^Q. Fabios Maximus created dictator — His tactics — Difficult position of 
Hannibal — His stratagem and escape — Tactics of Minucius — Formation of 
separate camps under Minucius and Fabins Maximus — Tactics of Hannibal 
'^Rescne of the Romans from defeat by Fabius — Uniting of the camps — 
Occupation of Cannae by Hannibal— C. Terentius Varro and L. /Eroilius 
^anlos sent with reinforcements — Their encampment on the Anfidus — 
Overthrow of the Romans at Cannse— Effect produced by it in the city — 
^easores taken for future safety. 

> sooner had the first Funic war tenninated ihaw C«x^^^ ^^^ 
^y rained for ever by a revolt of those meToenaTO^ "vV^ V^^ 
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served in her armies in Sicily, and who, owing to the ea 
state of the treasury, had never received their atipuUl 
They were joined hy a vast body of civilians, who were eza 
by the enormous expense and bloodshed which the war 1 
until after several sanguinary encounters and hot si^e 
continued at intervals for three years and a quarter, tb 
were reduced to submission by Hamilcar. 
• At the same time [a. u. c. 516] a revolt took place in i 
and the insurgents applied to the Romans to espouse the 
This they at first refused to do ; at length, however, tl 
induced to send a force thither, and they compelled the 
ginians to give up all claim to that island and Corsica 
pay 1200 talents for alleged injuries inflicted upon their s 
This conduct on the part of the Romans gave great oj 
the Carthaginians, and was one of the circumstances whii 
the second Punic war. 

After having brought into subjection both Corsica and i 
and extended its dominion over a considerable portion of i 
Italy, the victorious nation now began to interfere in th 
of Greece. About this time [a. c. 220] the lUyrian pin 
become very daring under their chief, Skerdilaidas,* and co; 
were brought to the Romans that they had committed 
outrages upon their subjects on the east coast of Ital 
cordingly Cains and Lucius Coruncianus were sent to rem 
with Teuta, the Illyrian queen, who, however, instead 
raising reparation, received the Roman embassy most in 
and even sent an assassin after the envoys as they retun 
their audience and had one of them murdered. This 
naturally incensed the Romans dreadfully, and war ^ 
mediately declared. In the spring the consul Fulvius i 
with 200 ships and went to Corcyra (now Corju), wl 
been seized by the Illyrians, but was now put into the 1 
the Romans bv its governor, Demetrius of rharus, on ac 
some insult wnich he had received from queen Teuta. A 
Fulvius proceeded to Apollonia, which likewise gave it» 
him ; and having been joined there by his colleague, Po 
they marched to Epidamnus or Dyrrachium, which imn 
placed itself under their protection, and so on to lUyria 
had no sooner entered the hostile territory than sever, 
tribes went over to them ; and Demetrius being left in c 
them, Postumius went into winter quarters at Epidamna 
Fulvius returned to Rome. Queen Teuta now, seeing 
Romans had obtained a footing in her dominions, svu 

* See "Hiitory of Greece," p. 2lft. JoVvTi\5«j2L%,\rf»As», U 
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Mce, which was granted to her in the spring [a. v, c. 526] 

ron the following conditions : — She was to paj a certain amount 
tribute, give up aU claim to the greater part of lUjria, and 
ot to sail out of anj of her ports accompanied bj more than 
iro ships of war. Embassies were sent to ^tolia, Achaia, 
Lihens, and Corinth, to give notice of the peace being concluded ; 
nd at the latter place the Roman envoys were allowed to join in 
ke celebration of the Isthmian* games, a compliment which whs 
md to them by the Greeks on account of the gratitude which 
hey felt to the Romans, for having thus annihimted the power 
if diose piratical hordes who had so long infested their coasts. 

The next year [a. u. c. 527] was rendered remarkable by an 

bn^on of the Gauls, who had been led to invade Italy on 

iceount of a partition of the lands of the Senones (the Ramagna), 

winch had been made on the motion of Caius Flaminius, a 

tribune of the people, in the year after the conclusion of the first 

Pmic war. In conseouence of this the Boii, whod welt next to 

Ae Senones, organizea a vast rising, and having been joined by 

Ae Insubres and several other transalpine tribes, they crossed 

iK Alps and descended into the plain of the Po, where all the 

flsDic tribes, except those of the Cenomani and Yeneti, de- 

dved in their favour. Thus strengthened they crossed the 

Apennines and entered Etruria with 50,000 foot and 20,000 

honemen and chariots. The panic caused by the irruption of so 

vat a horde of barbaric enemies was universal througnout Italy, 

nd the Romans lost no time in organizine a force to resist them. 

Her allies sent large bodies of troops, and it has been calculated 

kj some that the whole host amounted to no less than 700,000 

int and 7000 horse, although there is reason to doubt the 

aecaracy of this statement and to believe that the Roman forces 

noonted to between 300,000 and 400,000 soldiers of all arms. 

Ai the consul Caius Atilius was in Sardinia, his colleague, Lucius 

Anihns, was sent with one army to Ariminium, and one of the 

Tnetors with another into Etruria, so as to check the progress 

*fthe invading forces. The Gauls, however, had advanced as 

; 'has Clusium, which was only three days' march from Rome, 

. *bre they found that the prsetor's army wbb in the rear, upon 

I lUefa they faced round and defeated it by a stratagem, in which 

I ttOO of the Romans fell, and the remainder, with difficulty, 

, taped to a hill where they defended themselves until iEmilius 

I taie up. The Gauls now, only anxious to secure the booty they 

I Wd iccomulated, prepared to return home, but ^milius and the 

* For an account of the varioos Greek garnet, Me^^^^a^ATf ^Ql^kx^V 
fP- h-rS, John Weale, London, 1854. 
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])rEclor kept Imnscinp: on their line of march and harassing them 
in the rear, nntil their van eamc in sight of the armj of Atilias, 
who liad advanced to meet them. A general engagement now 
took place, in which the Ganls, heing attacked hoth from their 
front and their roar, were ntterlv routed, having had 40,000 of 
their troops slain and 10,000 taken prisoners. The loss of the 
Bomniis was not ascertained, hut Atilius fell during the action, 
and /Kniilius after a sliort expedition into the country of the 
Boii, returned home and triumphed. 

During the next year the Boii were completely subdued, and 
the dietJitor Flaminius defeated a force of 50,000 Gauls in the 
Insuhriau territory [a. u. c. .030], after which he returned home 
in eonij)linnce with orders he had received from the senate, which 
had recalled him on the plea that the auguries under which he 
liad set out were unprojiitious, but in reality, because he was i 
plebeian and a well-known opponent of the aristocratic interest. 
Soon afivr his return the Gauls sent an embassy to Rome to ne 
for peace ; but the new consuls, Marcus Claudius Marcellus nd 
('nti>us Cornelius Scipio, who were anxious to secure for them- 
selves the honour of putting an end to war by some gloriou 
notion, prevented its being granted. Accordingly they soon took 
the fiehl f a. v. c. 531], and their efforts were everywhere 
crowned with success. In (me engagement Marcellus slew mth 
his own hand the Gallic chief, Viridomarus, and for the third 
t\u\f in the history of Home the spolia opima were dedicated bj 
liim to Jupiter Feretrius.* Their chief cities Acerrsc and Mcdio- 
lanum (ndw Mi f nil) were captured; and the colonies of Mutiat 
{nnw Mofff>ii(f), Cremona, and Placentia (now Piacenza) founded 
lo keep th(^ inhabitants of the surrounding country in obedience 
[A.r.c. 532]. 

Meantinu^ the Carthaginians, although they had been engaged 
i:i no act uf hostilities against the Romans since the conclusion of 
file tirst Punic war, were nevertheless not unmindful of their 
humiliation, and were endeavouring to extend their conquesti 
cUc where, doubtless with a ^iew of being strong enough at some 
future time to contend more successfully against their powerfiil 
lival. For this purpose Ilamilcar had gone to SpaiUj and as a 
])roof of the enmity with which the Punic leaders regarded their 
opponents, it is related of him that previously to his embarkation 
I'a. xj. c. 517] he took his son Hannibal, who was then only nine ^ 
years of age, and was about to accompany his father on Wi ) 
ox])edition, to an altar, where he made him lay his hand upon ^- 
the victim and solemnly swear undying hatred to Some. | 

* For the other two occasions, %ee «vi)ra,\i^.%,%'^, I 
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carried on the war in Spain with the greatest success 
cached the hanks of the Tagus, where he was killed in 
d was succeeded in the command by his son-in-law 
. [a. xj.c. 519]. The new Carthaginian general was 
jeloved bj his own troops on account of his kindly 
I and military ability, but he also conciliated the 
themselves, and was enabled without much bloodshed 
the dominion of Carthage as far as the Iberus (now 
, and among the Contestani, which is now part of 
e founded the important city of Carthago Nova or 
a. In the midst of his triumphs, however, this able 
Ls slain by an Iberian in revenge for his having put the 
s tribe to death ; and Uannibal, who was at this time 
nty-six years of age, was unanimously appointed to 
ra [a.u.c. 533]. 

w general soon gave proof of the wisdom of his coun- 
. hivcstiug him with the command, for he speedily 
be whole of Spain south of the £bro, and every city 
brought to acknowledge the supremacy of Carthage 
guntum (now Murviedro), which, together with some 
me towns, had originally been founded by the Greeks, 
eady been noticed (p. 14G) that at this period the 
ere to a certain extent mixed up with the affairs of 
d in consequence of their Greek descent the Saguntines 
tched an embassy to Rome to ask for aid against Han- 
was on his way to besiege their city. In vain did they 
«ngers to him beggiug him to desist from hostiUties. 
wn before the place with an army of 150,000 men, and 
t mouths, during which time its inhabitants made a 
int defence, he stormed and captured it, slaughtering 
ig all its people, and sending an immense quantity of 
to Carthage. There can be no doubt that, although 
general had no justifiable cause for thus attacking 
, its capture was of the greatest importance to him in 
point of view ; for as the Saguntines were the most 
people in this part of Spain, if he could succeed in 
hem he would deprive the Romans of a strong garrison 
acquire for himself immense resources for the further 
n of his designs. In addition to which he would 
Spaniards with a dread of opposing the might of the 
IS, and moreover would leave no formidable enemy in 
1 the expedition which he had already determined upon 
to Italy. 

ler was news brought to Rome of the fall of Sa^wvtvxssv. 
inhassy was des])atclied to CarthsLg^^ to d^\xvw\\ ^CtosX. 
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H&Bnibal should be given up ; and apon the senate s ]mt 

m to what answer thej should give, Qiiintns Fabius Md 

who was the chief of the Roman euvojSj is reported to 

shaken his toffu and to hftve said, ** In this gannent I hm\ 

or war; take which ye wilh** whereupon one of the S« 

replied, ** Give us whichever jon please t " and Fabius, si 

his to^i^i exclaimed^ ** Take war then," and immediately (^ 

the assembly. The RomaTis had already anticipated tke i 

and when the ambagsadors reached home they found ik 

consul Tiberius Seropronius had already set out for Sidlj 

160 ships and 2GjOUO men, so as to be ready at once ti 

over to Africa and commence operations there ; whilst I 

leaguej Publius CorneHus Scipio, had sailed for Spain i 

quinqueremes and 24,000 men^ and the pri^tor Lucius ^ 

had gone at the head of about 25^000 men into Cisalpine ' 

At the same time Hannibal was busy in making liis prepai 

and had concluded treaties with the Gauls on both sides 

Alps, so that at the commenceroeat of the spring [k,VA 

he assembled his army, consisting of 90,000 foot, 12,00(J 

and 37 elephaats^ at New Carthage, and then, leaving hia 1 

Asdrubal with 1 5,000 men and 57 ships in Spain, he croi 

Iberus {Ehra)^ and, rapidly subduing all the various tribe! 

country through which he passed, he soon reached the 

the Pyrenees at that part of the cliain where they begin 1 

down to the Mediterranean. Here some of his troops mi 

and, thinking it better to prevent the spread of disa 

amongst the army, he dismissed those who appeared 

discontented, and then proceeded to cross the mountains 

force of 50,000 foot and 9000 horse. When he had 

the other side of them, he marched on without oppositio 

as the Rhodanus (Rhone), where he found a Gallic army si 

to prevent his crossing the stream. As the Gauls had asf 

in immense numbers, the Carthaginian leader was for a i 

at a loss what course to pursue ; but at length he devi 

following stratagem, which was crowned with complete 

He constructed a great many large rafts, and then gave di 

to Hanno, who was second in command,, to proceed up t 

with a certain division of the troops to the distance of 

march, and then to cross the river so as to descend the I 

and attack the enemy in the rear. Hanno, having effe 

. * The province of Gallia Cisalpina (now Lombardy) extended 
Maritime Alps and the river Varus (Var) to the shores of the Adi 
was separated from Italia Propria by the celebrated stream of th( 
(now the Fiumeseno)^ and was someUtnes eaVY^d " Ci^Wv«. lo^ata," b( 
inhabitants wore the Roman- toga. 
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isaage, lighted a fire on the opposite side of the river (which 
id been the signal agreed upon between him and Hannibal) and 
len rushed upon the Gallic camp. In the mean time Hannibal, 
rectly he saw the fire, had embarked his troops upon the rafts 
id the Gauls had hastened down to the river to prevent their 
nding ; but upon looking back and seeing tbeir camp in flames, 
ley fled in a bodj, and thus, notwithstanding the difficulties 
Bcasioned by getting the elephants to embark, and which were 
fij overcome by using females as decoys, and thus inducing the 
lues to go on to the rafts, the whole of the Punic forces suc- 
eeded in reaching the opposite bank in safety. The Roman 
rmy under Scipio had encamped at the mouth of the Rhone 
boot four days* march from the spot where Hannibal had crossed, 
at no action took place except a slight cavalry skirmish, which 
mninated in favour of the Riomans, after which Scipio sent the 
;rcate8t part of his troops under the command of his brother 
^OKQS to Spain, whilst he himself went with the remainder first 
Pisa, and afterwards to the army under L. Manlius in Cisalpine 
hxA. 

Meantime Hannibal had marched along the Rhone as far as 
Is jnnction with the Isara (now the Isere), and was here rein- 
buoed by an army of 38,000 foot and 8000 horse by one of the 
princes of a small territory called <<The Island," through which 
be had to )mss, and whom he had assisted in a contest for the 
NMereignty against his brother. He then marched through the 
Gouitry of the AUobroges, but from hence to the foot of the Alps 
tM continually exposed to sudden attacks of the Gauls, whom, 
however, he invariably succeeded in routing. Thus in September 
4.U.C. 537 f this talented and indefatigable general was enabled 
to lead his army over the Alps, in all probabihty at that spot 
vUch ia now called " The Little St. Bernard," but was then 
known as the Alpis Graia ; * and although the obstacles by 
viuch he was met were necessarily most formidable,t and the 

* Various opinions are entertained as to the pass by ifhich Hannibal 
QMsed the Alps ; some asserting that he went over the Great St. Bernard, 
*4er8 that it was the Simplon, Mount Viso, Mount Genevre, or Mount Cenis ; 
Wt that given in the text was the most probable route, inasmuch as the 
Uttle St. Bernard was traversed by a road which was frequently used by the 
l4iabitaats, and which was much lower than any of the other passes. Those 
^ wish to pursue the inquiry further, will find the question lucidly treated 
ll a pamphlet entitled, " A Criticism of Mr. Ellis's new theory concerning 
^ nrate of Hannibal, with some remarks on the hypothesis of M. Rem- 
Met, by William John Law, M.A., &c. &c. &c.'' Upham and Beet, London, 
18&5. 

t According to Livy, Pliny, and other ancient authors, ll%iiiivV^«3L V».^\.\tvi. 
tut down and ignited on the rocks, upon which, w\itii l\kft>i ViA. \i*RawA 
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losses amongst his ranks cotjsiderable. he uevertlideis sued 
ia fifteen days in accomplisshing his design, and encampfij 
20,000 Africaa and Spanish foot and 600Q horse in the terfl 
of the insubres, e;tactly five months from the day on wW 
had firat set out with his army from New Carthage. 

Having thus overcome the main difficulty of \m Hi 
Hannibal at once entered the territory of the Taurini (Piedil 
whose capital, Augusta (now Turm), he took by stonHj ed 
struck such terror into the siirroundiug tribes that they m 
all joined him, hi the mean time Sdpio had advaiicet 
his own army and a body of troops which he had coHei 
Etruria and Cisalpine Gaul, and, having crossed the B 
andons to meet the enemy* Hanuibal was stationed i 
other side of the river Ticinufi (now the Iwino), near th 
of Ticinura (now Pavia), and there, after the Ronians had 
over the stream, the hostile ' armies engaged on the i 
moniing. Scipio had placed his light troops in fronts bi 
were soon routed by the heavy cav^ry of the Carthagini* 
when the Roman heavy cavalry took the place of the ligbi 
who had broken and Hcd^ the Nmnidiaus, who had bee^ 
by Hannibal at the wings, closed in upon them and 4 
them so furiously in the rear that they too were forced t^ 
themselves to tlight. The defeat of the Romans was m 
plete ; avid Scipio, who was severely wounded in the'actw 
whose life is said to have been saved by his son, Publiusj \ 
of seventeen years old, retired hastily from the field, and 
the Po with all his army except about 600 men who fell i 
enemy's hands before they could reach the river. The 1 
at length halted at Placentia, and thither Hannibal, who 
the Po by a bridge of boats, followed them, and encamped 
six miles of the town. Here he was joined by a body c 
Gallic foot and 200 horse who had been serving with the B 
but who had now massacred the guard at one of the tm 
and marching out had gone over to the Carthaginians, 
this Scipio, thinking that his position in the town itself 
longer safe, led out his troops to a hill near the river 
where he was joined by his colleague Sempronius, w 
been recalled from Sicily. Hannibal soon followed hi 
encamped about five miles off with 20,000 foot, 8000 dari 
slingers, 10,000 horse, and several elephants, the Carth 
being on the eastern and the Romans on the western 
the stream. Sempronius was for an immediate attack, bu 



glowing with heat, he had vinegar poured in order to 8often them i 
them easy to cut through ; but this is in a\\ pioVsaVnWxV'^ ^w t-^w^-^^iya'* 
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d for delay on account of his wound, and he also thought 
n process of time some of the Gauls might join the Roman 
ard ; and as certain of them, into whose territory the Car- 
aians had made a foray, now came to the Roman camp 
mplain, this gave Sempronius the opportunity of carrying 
lis wishes. He accordingly sent out a body of his light 

and scattered those of the enemy, which gave him so tnuch 
lence in his own strength that he immediately made up his 

to cross the stream so as to give battle to Efannibal. The 
I of the Trebia were thickly wooded, and amongst the 
id copses on liis side of it the Carthaginian leader had 
1 his brother Mago with 1000 foot and the same number of 
, whilst a troop of cavalry was sent over to provoke the 
ins to an engagement. Sempronius now ordered his men to 
across the stream, which was a mountain torrent rather than 
r, and hence was easily fordable at most seasons of the year; 
however, as it was the midst of winter, its waters were half 
1 and so much swollen that it took the infantry breast high 
ey marched through it. The consequence of this was, that 

they were met by the troops of the enemy, who had lately 
fasted and were fresh and full of spirits, they were speedily 
d, whilst the troops who had been placed in ambush attacked 

in the rear and added to their dismay and loss. Out of an 

of about 35,000 only 10,000 escaped, and these fled to 
ntia ; whilst the weather was so severe that the victors did 
ren pursue them, and lost all their own elephants from the 
s of the cold. The next day Scipio led the troops who had 
ined with him in the camp to Placentia, and afterwards to 
lona, while Sempronius in his despatches to Rome declared 
if it had not been for the intense severity of the weather he 
Id have gained a complete victory. After this, the Cartha- 
n general led his troops into winter quarters, along the banks 
e Po, whilst the Romans stationed themselves in Ariminiuni 

Rimini). 

the next campaign [a.u.c. 537] the consul Cnaeiis Servilius 
to take the command of the army at Ariminium, whilst his 
igue, Caius Flaminius, marched into Etruria with six legions 
encamped at Arretium (now Arezzo) where he was soon 
ired by Hannibal. The Carthaginians suffered terribly by 
^y in passing through the swamps and marshes formed by 
irno, where a great number of their horses and elephants 
hed or were disabled, and the general himself lost an eye on 
march. As Flaminius was anything but a skilful leader^ 
aibal was very anxious to bring him to an enga^ment hefe^^ 
colleague (who was now campaigning m Ia^mcv^ i^vsNaS.\ 
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arrive. In order therefore to accomplish his object, he committed 
extensive ravages upon the lands round Fsesuke and Arretium, 
and so provoked Flaminius hj the damage he did that the consul, 
dilatory and wavering as he was, determined to give him battle. 
For this purpose he followed him to the neighbourhood of Cor- 
tona, where the Carthaginians had taken up a very advantageous 
position, having the hills of Cortona on the left and the Lacui 
Thrasymenus (now the Logo di Perugia) on the right. The 
main body of their army was in a valley into which aoceaa wo 
to be had only'by a narrow pass with hills on either aide, and 
on these Hannibal had placed his cavalry, so as to protect tbe 
infantry below, llie morning after Flaminius had arrived at 
the banks of the lake, a thick mist sprung up and concealed the i 
position of the enemy from the Romans, and they thus marrhiJ ' 
right upon the Punic forces without being aware of their prod- 
mity. The consequence was that Flaminius was slain, and 15,000 
of his troops cut down almost without a struggle, whilst a body 
of 6000 who escaped made their way to a neighbouring hamlet, 
whither they were pursued by Maherbal, the commander of the 
Carthaginian cavalry, and there surrendered to him upon his 
guarantee that they should be allowed to depart if they wooidl 
only deliver up their arms. This they agreed to do ; but Han- 
nibal declared that Maherbal had no power to make such a 
promise, and he accordingly only allowed those who fought u 
allies of the Romans to depart, and kept all these who «cce 
Romans themselves still in custody. 

Although the death of Flaminius was by no means a subject 
of regret to the aristocratic party, inasmuch as the late codsdI 
had been one of their bitterest opponents, and had supported a j 
law passed by Claudius which made it illegal for any senator to - 
keep a merchant ship, and thus excluded them from amassing t 
money by trading, yet the news of his defeat quite overwhelmea ^ 
the people ; and when it was further announced that a troop of i 
4000 horse which had been sent by Serrilius from Ariminium to ^ 
reinforce Flamiiiius had been totally routed by a body of thf 
Carthaginian hght cavalry, it was resolved to create an extii- 
ordinary magistrate; and Quintus Fabius Maximus was made 
pro-dictator (as there were no consuls in the city, and therefoie 
it was illegal to nominate him dictator), and he chose Maitss 
Minucius as his master of the horse. • 

After his success at the Lacus Thrasymenus, Hannibal remained ^ 

quiet in Picenum during the summer ; but when the antamn j - 

arrived he marched into Apulia, and encamped in the neigh- i^ 

hourhood of Arpi. Thither he was speedily followed by the pm- .^ 

^^~^Mior with four legions, but a\l\io\x^ Vkt >Mftd every device to ^ 
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tiring the Romans to an engagement, his plans were always 
fnutnted hy Fabias, who resolved upon endeavouring to wear 
oot the enemy by delay, and therefore would not meet him in 
aetion. Accordingly Hannibal went into Samnium, wasting the 
eountiy and burning the towns and villages along his hne of 
march, until he arrived in the Falemian plain, which he ravaged 
is &r as Sinnessa, and then encamped on the Vultumus. Fabius 
ni the mean time moved along the Massic hills, and, notwith- 
Mmding the entreaties of Minucius and his chief officers, and the 
dcftraction of property which he daily witnessed, he stiU refused 
to ghre the enemy battle or to descend from his position amongst 
the hills. At this time it was that the pro-dictator, fearing the 

arottdh of Hannibal to Rome along tne Appian road, sent a 
y of troops to obstruct his passage through a pass near 
TcrradnEi through which the Carthaginians would have to 
Bircfa, and at the same time he occupied the town of Casilinum, 
ttid posted part of his army on the hill of Callicula, which over- 
looked the entrance to the pass. By these masterly movements 
he totally subverted the plans of Hannibal, who saw thtit if he 
Bodd not extricate himself from the difficult position in which he 
ftow was, he and all his army would in all probability be totally 
mihilated ; in order to prevent which, he had recourse to the 
ftiDowing stratagem. He collected about 2000 oxen and tied to 
their horns faggots iffhich he set on fire, and then drove them 
towards the Romans who were guarding the pass. They seeing 
10 many lights hastening up the hill, thought that the enemy 
^rare escapin^t and so leading their post rushed impetuously up 
to the summit, whilst Hannibal, taking advantage of their absence 
hd his troops through the pass and succeeded in getting safe to 
Bunniom^ and aflerwards to Apulia, where he captured the town 
tf Geroninm and encamped close by its walls, whilst Fabius 
Ulowed him, and occupied a position not far distant^ It so 
^»pened that the pro-dictator was at this period obliged to go to 
tome on some religious matters, and Minucius, who was left in 
command, at once departed from the practice of his superior 
4ker and gained some trifling victories, which were so magnified 
VRome that the people with their usual impetuosity were induced 
^ pass a bill for making the authority of the master of the horse 
^ual to that of the pro-dictator, and Fabius returned to the army 
^ith his popularity considerably diminished by that which now 
isemed on his part either timidity or unnecessary delay. When 
he reached the camp, however^ he exhibited no symptoms of 
disMtisfaction, but merely divided the troops with Minucius, and 
bnned another encampment about a mile and a half distant from 
his. No sooner had Hannibal learned th\s, lYi^u Vift ^^^df^^^o^^^^ 
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horse and oOOO foot by night in the various hollows which 
inilcuted the valley between his position and that of Mina- 
ciiis, whilst at the same time he sent a body of light troops to 
occupy an eminence in the middle of the same v^ey so as to 
divert the attention of the Romans from those men who were 
lying in ambush. His plan succeeded admirably, for Minucins 
sent out his light cavalry to drive them off, and then Hannibal 
advanced with his ormv, su that Minnciuswas also forced to bring 
his men into the field. Soon after the action commenced those 
who were in ambusli suddenly rose in the rear of the Romana, 
and they were on the ])oint of sustaining a ruinous defeat when 
Fahius appeared with his forces and saved the day. Hannibal 
seeing tliat his troops were fresh and full of spirits, was natorallr i 
afraid to encounter him, and prudently withdrew from the field, - 
while Minucins, who acknowledged the superiority of the dictator's 
t4ietics over his own, brought his soldiers to him, and all the 
troo])s once more encamped together. Fabius, who from his 
eondiict of the war had acquired the name of Cunctator, or "the 
dilatory," regained his po])ularity,* was reinstated as comman£le^ 
iu-ehief, and carried on the campaign through the winter ; duriu 
wliicli season, however, nothing except a few skirmishes toci 
])]ace. 

The ojierations of tlie ensuing year commenced by the occu- 
pation by Hannibal of the town of Canncc, where the Romans 
Iiad their magazines ; and their commanders, finding that their 
allies were showing symptoms of discontent, sent to Rome fbr 
instructions, as they now considered themselves in a very perilom 
position. M'lien their messenger arrived, it was determined to 
sc>nd a large army to reinforce that which was already in the field, 
and at once to give battle to the enemy. 

The new consuls were Cains Terentius Varro, a plebeian, and 
Lucuis yKniilius Taulus, a patrician, and they set out ^ith an j 
army of 80,000 foot and (iOOO horse, besides having an immense f 
supply of corn and 1 000 Balearic slingers and Cretan archerSyf t 
supplied by Iliero, of Syracuse. The hopes of the oflicers rested ^ 
altoi^pther on /Kmilins, who liad already distinguished himself in r 
the illyrian wars, whilst they knew that his colleague was rash ; 

* The caution of Q. Fabius is extolled by Cicero, Dc Off. i. 2-1, and he 1 

quotes the following lines of Enuius in his praise : — 4 

l'nu» homo nobis cuncfando rcstituit rem ^ 

Non ponebat enini nimores ante salutem ^ 

Ergo postquc uiagisqnc viri nunc gloria claret. , 

t The island of Crete (now Candla) was always celebrated for its arehersi i 

MB were the Ualcares Insul.T {Majorca and Minorca) for slingers. See Hoitee» 1 

'^ -V. 9, 17; VireW, Georg. i. 300 •, Ovvd'% Met. Iv. i27, . 
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id unskilful. When, therefore, the consular army arrived at 

s encampment on the Aufidus, Fabius urgently pressed upon 

^ilius the necessity of caution and the danger that would 

isue if Yarro should be allowed to execute his plan of attacking 

le enemy at all hazards. The division of iEmilius lay on the 

3ath, that of Varro on the north bank of the river, and after 

everal days* manoeuvering, during which Hannibal in vain cndea- 

imred to bring his adversaries to an action, itlmilius crossed the 

knfidus and joined his colleague. The Carthaginians soon followed 

unit And as the adverse forces were now close to and opposite 

itch other, it was no longer possible to avoid an engagement. 

the Roman troops faced the south, whilst the Carthaginians, 

irho, together with their allies the Gauls, mustered about 40,000 

foot and 6000 horse, fronted the north, having the river in their 

Kir. The flanks of each army were touched by a reach formed 

by the stream, and each had Uieir cavalry on tiie wings, the 

S^ish and Gallic horse facing the Romans imder /Emilius on 

toe left, and the Numidian cavalry beinf; oi)posite to that under 

Varro on the right. The late consul Scrvilius commanded the 

Bmnan centre, whilst on the Funic side II anno led the right 

wing, Hasdrubal the left, and Hannibal himself the centre, the 

vhole of their front being drawn up in the form of a crescent. 

The battle was, as usual, commenced by the light troops and the 

caTilry. On the left the Uomans were routed hx an impetuous 

dttrge of the Spanish and Gallic cavalry, and fled along the river. 

ij this time the heavy-armed troops in the centre had come into 

ittion, and one division of the Romans had defeated tliose Gauls 

ud Sfianiards who were opposed to them there, when foolishly 

fcOowing them up they were surrounded by the African infantry, 

'liich wheeled round from the right and left, and entirely enclosed 

tliein. i£milius now hastened from tiie right wing and took the 

QuunaDd of that part of the centre which was not surrounded, 

lod was opposed to Hannibal himself. The fighting was con- 

liiiaed most obstinately on both sides, till Hasdrubal, who by this 

time had cut to pieces almost ail the Roman horse, and had sent the 

^'amidialls to pursue those who had fled, came up with his heavy 

rivalry and fell u[)on the rear of the Roman infantry. All hope 

^f gaining the day now deserted the Romans. /Emilius fell 

whilst bravely leading on his men, and not a shigle sur>'ivor 

Remained of that portion of the centre which had been sur-^ 

^)unded. The remainder of the infantry also suftered severely, 

^d the Numidians almost cut to pieces the cavalry of the allies ; 

^ body of 10,000 foot, whom yEmilius had left to guard the 

^man camp, made an attack upon that of the Carthaginians 

during the battle^ but Hannibal drove them hsuck 1q \.Vi<(^\t Q^^Gt 
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quarters witli a loss of 2000 mpn, aud they were tli^n fd 
surrender. Thus terminated tke memorable battle of { 
whieh was fought on May 21 at, a. u, c» 538, and wkicbj 
bv a defeat mota disastrous to the Ronians than my tU 
hitherto sustained. The consul Varro escaped to Venuri 
only seventy horse, and out of the 80,000 foot that w«( 
action, all but 3000 were destroyed or taken prisoners, iii 
the cavalry 2000 were taken prisoners, and all the res^ 
370, fell upon the field. Amongat the slain were the kte 
Servilius and the late master of the horse Minuciusj ti 
with two quaestors, twenty -one tribunes, and a cousideraU 
ber of past consuls, prsetors, ^dilesj and senators. On I 
of the conquerors the loss was estimated at about 4000 
1500 Africans aud Spaniards, and somewliat above 2O0 
It is stated by Livy that the Romans laboured under 
disadvantage from their position* inasmuch as just be( 
action commenced a strong south wind, called the ¥al 
arose and bkw clouds of dust into their eyes, and it is ei 
that Hannibal himself caused the ground to be ploughd 
order that this very circumstance might happen. If, h 
any such thing did take place, it was clearly occasioned 
much by the superior tactics of Hannibal as by the folly c 
in choosing a situation where his troops would be exp 
such an iiicomeuienre. After the battle waa lost, the 
escaped fled to the town of Canusium, and put themselve 
the command of Appius Claudius and Publius Cornelius 
who were military tribunes, but Lucius Caecilius Metel 
sundry other young noblemen who were there, despairing 
country, resolved to abandon it and take service unde 
foreign prince. Hereupon Scipio, when he heard of thei 
tion, rushed in upon them as they were sitting in cons 
with his sword drawn, and made them, by the threat of im 
death, solemnly swear that they would not desert their ci 
and, upon their return home, they were degraded from thi 
as knights, and reduced to that of (Brarians, 

When the news of the overthrow at Cannae reached t 
nothing could exceed the grief and consternation of th 
bitants ; the senate alone maintained a calm dignity ami 
general fear and lamentation, and measures were concert 
the plans to be pursued for the future. Meantime, a 
mourning for thirty days was ordered, and Quintus Fabius 
the earliest Roman historian, was sent to consult the o 
Delphi, and in accordance with its behests a Greek and a 
either sex were buried alive in the cattle market, a fact 
clearly proYes that the Romans Wd ivol ^^\- ^ll-wvaed to a 
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Utilization sufficient to prevent their committing acts of most 
barous and superstitious wickedness, under the idea that they 
m all the time performing the solemn duties of religion, 
irmg thus, as they conceived, propitiated the deities, they 
■UD to take active measures for their self-defence, and prepared 
resist to the utmost the further progress of their powerful 
ouents. 



CHAPTER X, 

FROM THE OCCUPATION OF CAPTIA BY ^AKKtBAL TO ' 
CAPTURE OF SYRACUSE BY MARGELLUS* 

Success of Hannibal amongst the Roman alliea— His adud^bn into C 
Kteasures tali en at Cartilage for the prosecution of tlie war^-Effeete if j 
occupation of Capua upon Hftiitiil>ttr» troopJi— Hia uaarcU to Noli- ^ 
tioaa of MafceHu&^Fliit ugainfst the Eoina;)^ — Its diacaverv— \laBif|| 
MarceUus — Return of ilAMuibiil to Capaa— Losses of the Rom»n» i 
FulviuB Semproaius Gracchus and Lucius Postumius — Critied poriii 
Eome^Internal irieas tires of safety— Successes of the Seiplo^ iu J;]fl 
Affairs of Sicily— 'Emhaiay frora Pliilip of Macedoo to Hinoihal- ' 
operations under La^Tiaoa and Marcell us— Repulse of HaniiibaJatl 
Reduction of Sardinia by the: Rom ana — Their progress iq Spain— 
in Italy ^Victory of Tib. Gmeehna necir BencTfcntuin — 'MarceHu 
— Hia aic^ of SyrBcnae — ATchimedes^ — Ma^aere at Enna- 
Sicilian towns — Progress of the Scipios in Spain — Sypbax and I 
T;!kiijg: of TarHidiiij by HaouibLil, and of Syrat'use by MarceDas^ 
rnjeldcs — Pkimcliijr o|' S) Mciisi^— i>t*a^i of Archimedes — Cbaroctel' of H 
crlltia — llh appuiatiaent aa governor of Sicily* 

After the battle of Cnntise great apprehension was feltatB«i*l 
!liiit tliK victorions f^enerd would maroh straight for the city; t^lr 
lit* ssiw that she would be much more effectQally weakeQeHI 
lie could detach her allies from her, and with this view becd^J 
vol] red by all possible means to briiig them^ over to his owi t 
Tiie Samnitesj Lucanians, 13rattians^ most of the Gre^k tawm^ 
Ecrtiit part of Apulia, and the whole of Cisalpine Gaul, now joi 
iiiiMj and Rome appeared as though she would he ineTiEa 
nit tied. Neverthelesij amid aO her misfortunes, she exhihi 
tlie i^reatest firmnessj insomuch that the senate even now left 
to ransom some prisoners who were in Hannibars hands, on tl* 
£;vnuiid that the money paid for tbeir hbe ration would be ^^ 
ployed against their own count rjj and they even thanked TerEfttiifr 
Varro, upuii his return after the overthrow at Cannee, h^i^ 
thiit by the very fact of his giving battle he had showa tM 
although he had lost the day, he stilj had not despaired of wbi* 
Jlouie might be able to effect. 

.Meantime, Hannibal had advanced to Capua, where be i*, ^ 

treacherously admitted by certain members of the aristoci^ i^^ 

jmrtjj and faring taken up ¥is c^ua^leta lu XV'ai Vixwiiflus f^ 
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g city, he sent his brother Mago to Carthage to demand 
ipphes and to urge the prosecution of the war with the 
gour. There was, however, in the Carthaginian senate^ 
icUned to peace, and when these appeared to be gaining 
1 the assembly, Mago, we are told, emptied out on the 
le senate-house a bushel measure full of gold rings (which 

ornaments worn bj the equestrian order at Rome) to 
N great the losses of their enemies had been. The 
)on seeing this became so elated that it was immediately 
to comply with the wishes of Hannibal, and Mago 
)atchcd to Spain to raise a mercenary force of 20,000 

4000 horse, with which he was to join his brother, 

the same time 4000 Numidians, 40 elephants, and a 
ble sum of money were sent to reinforce him at once in 
a. 

been remarked that, from the time of the occupation of 
J Hannibal, his fortunes turned, and that his mihtary 
legan henceforth to decline ; facts which may perhaps 
sen from the following circumstances: — Firstly, his 
»ecame enerrated and corrupted by the hfc of ease and 
gence in which they were living ; and, secondly, although 
1 had been so often victorious, yet in every encounter he 
(ssarily suffered severe losses, which he was obliged to 

best he could ; and therefore his army, instead of being 
i of the trained soldiers and steady veterans whom he 
inally brought with him from Carthage, now consisted 
t measure of raw recruits and needy adventurers. 
Teat object of the Carthaginian leader was to secure 
slf some sea-port, in order that he might be able to open 
inication with his native city, and thus obtain better 
nd more plentiful suppUes. He was unsuccessful in 

which he made for this purpose upon Ncapoha and 
jid therefore led his troops to Nola. The preetor Mar-^ 
owever, had hastened from Casilinum, and entered the 
)re the Carthaginians arrived, and for two days skirmishes 
ied on without any advantage to either side. At length 
nnounced to Marcellus by some of the senators that 
•f their fellow-citizens had laid a plot to shut out the 
brccs next time they should quit the town, and then to 
le enemy. In consequence of this information, the 
general gave strict orders that not a man should go 
the gates or show himself upon the walls, and then 
ring that Hannibal would storm the town, he drew up 
J in order of battle within its precincts. Tbkft «h«cX 
the precaution he had taken ; for Hax\xiTJa«i^%^€va%\iS^ ^5»^ 
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issue forth from the gates, knew that the plot iu his favour had 
been discovered by the llomans, and he therefore now led his 
troops close up to the walls and began to prepare for an aasanlt. 
On a sudden, however, all the gates were thrown open aimal- 
taneously, the Romans salUed forth, and HannibaFs forces were 
thrown into such confusion that after suffering a considerable 
loss he was forced to sound a retreat, and went first to Acerrs, i 
which its inhabitants had evacuated upon his approach, and then j 
after an unsuccessful attempt upon Casilinum he returned to 
Capua, where he retired into winter quarters. Mareellus having 
instituted an inquiry into the conduct of the Nolan conspirators, . 
had seventy of them executed, and an end was thus put to mili- 
tary operations until the ensuing spring [a. u. c. 540 J. 

The campaign opened with a renewed attempt of Hannibal 
upon Casilinum, and 25,000 Romans took the field under the 
dictator Junius to oppose him. Junius» however, was forced to 
go to Rome, and left strict orders with his master of the horsey 
Fulvius Sempronius Gracchus, not to engage the enemy until hb 
return. The consequence of this was, that, as Hannibal lay 
between him and the town, he was unable to send in provtsicu 
to the besieged, who, after having been forced by the severity of 
the famine to eat their leather shields and sandals, and all manner 
of loathsome food, were at last forced to capitulate, and most of 
the Bruttian towns soon followed their example. 

At the same time the Romans met with another terrible 
disaster in the north of Italy; for as Lucius Postumiusi the 
consul elect, was marching with 25,000 men through a woodi 
the trees on a sudden fell down upon them and crushed Postu- 
mius himself and almost his whole army to death ; a fact which 
was occasioned by a stratagem on the part of the Gauls, who had ;. 
sawn the trees nearly through, so that they could easily be throva ^ 
down, and then having stationed themselves behind them, they '^ 
pushed them over upon the heads of the Romans as they were ^ 
marching under them. The consul's skull was formed into a ^ 
goblet by the barbarous foe, and was used to hold libations at i 
their most solemn public sacrifices. ^ 

Owing to these misfortunes Rome was now placed in a vrrf L^ 
critical position, for she had been deserted by many of her allien w^ 
whose fertile territories afforded ample supplies to her enemies 3 
and owing to the ravages of the war the country was untiUed . - 
and uncared for, whilst scarcely sufficient of her agricultnnl ae= 
population were left to produce the common necessary fruits of -^ 
the earth. At the same time the public exchequer was tlmoA _^ 
drained; and those who were of the military age were so few a 'J 
er compared with the vacaucica l\\«A. \\^ \w«\i occasionw 
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the ranks of the armj, that gladiators were enlisted^ and a 
»dy of 8000 slaves purchased, to be employed as soldiers. 
joreover, the senate had become so reduced that it was found 
soessary to augment it, and the whole body politic was so dis- 
ganizea that it was deemed dangerous to entrust the selection 
' the new members as usual to the censors. Marcus Fabius 
oteo, the oldest of all who had filled the office of censor, was. 
^pointed to fill up the vacancies, which he did by selecting first 
lose who had held ofiices of state since the time of L. iEmihus 
id Q. Flaminius, but who had not yet been senators, and then 
lose who had had in their houses either the spoils of an enemy 
p a civic crown,* until the number of 177 new members was 
irolled. Meantime, Fabius Maximus was given to Gracchus as 
edleague in the place of the unfortunate Postumius, and thus 
nded the third year of the war in Italy. 

In the year in which the battles of the Ticinus and Trebia were 
mght (see pp. 152« 153) it may be remembered that Hannibal 
A his brother Hasdrubal in command in Spain, and Cnseus 
cipiOf who was sent thither from Rome, opposed the Carthagi* 
oiiis with great vigour until in the ensuing year [a.u.c, 537] 
di brother PubUus went to join him with an army of 8000 men, 
Urtj ships, and an immense supply of stores. The successes of 
be Roman commanders in Spain were so great during the next 
rear, that almost all its inhabitants joined them, and by the time 
tint Hasdrubal was recalled to Carthage, in consequence of a 
fapate which had arisen between his countiymen and a Numi- 
bo chief named Syphax [a.u.c. 541], the whole country, with a 
nrj few exceptions, openly declared in favour of Rome. 

But Italy and Spain were not the only countries in which the 
loBian arms were now actively employed ; for events in Sicily 
hd oocorred which again rendered it necessary that they should 
ke engiged in that island also. 

Boon after the battle of Cannae, Hiero, the faithful ally of Rome, 
(ed at the advanced age of upwards of 90 (for fifty of which he 
kd occupied the throne), and was succeeded by his grandson 
Bieronymus, an ambitious young man, who thought that the mis- 
brtniies which the Romans were suffering [b.c. 216-215] 
Anrded him an excellent opportunity for throwing off all con- 

• These crowns (corona) were bestowed for various state services, and 
Ifcped in the materials of which they were made. They were called, 1. the 
^kiUmutiit; 2. the Civica; 3. the Navalia, or Rottrata (called also the 
>wt<rff); 4. the Muralu; 5. the CoMtrenaia, or Vallarit; 6. the Triumphalin; 
^ tlie OvalU ; 8. the Oleagina. There were also several corona adayUd C<\t 
>ad used on private occaaioos. For a full dcscnvtiotk ol iS^ ol ^\^w 
HHk, Pic, qfJniiguiiietf sab. voc. " Corona." 
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ncxion witli them and making himself absolute. In order 1 
fore to accomplish his object, he sent an embassy to Hannil 
assist him ; but the Carthaginians would only consent to 
alliance on condition that Ilieronymus would divide Sicil; 
them. Tliese terms were accepted by the Syracusan moi 
who forthwith commenced hostilities ; and although he was i 
fiinatcd very soon afterwards, yet his news were advocated 
strong ])arty after his death, and the Roman influence 
to decline considerably throughout the island. A fresh n 
tion soon broke out, in which Hippocrates and Epicyde! 
ambassadors whom Hannibal had sent to Syracuse, were ini 
with the chief command, arid steps were taken at Rome to 
a force sufficient to go to Sicily, and put an end to tlie dL 
ances in the island. 

In the next yoar another accession to the Carthaginian 
was made in the person of Philip, the son of Demetrius, ki 
Macedon,* who had just concluded the " Social War," in hi 
country, and now sent an embassy to Hannibal, offering to i 
Italy with a fleet of 200 ships, if after the conquest of 
country the Carthaginians would agree to assist him in a 
the whole of Greece and its islands to his own dominions, 
tunatcly the shij)s in which the envoys were returning 
intercepted by the Romans, so that they had time to send Pi 
Valerius flaccus with fifty ships to Tarentum, and the p 
Marcus Valerius Lxvinus received orders to lead a land-foi 
the same city, ^ith orders, if necessary, to land his troops o 
opposite coast, and make it the seat of war. At this time 
cell us was sent by the consul Fabius to the defence of '. 
which Hannibal was again preparing to attack, having been j 
by Hanno with his forces, from Bruttium. MarceUus drc 
his troops as before, within the walls, and a partial engage 
took place, but was terminated by a sudden storm. On the 
day, however, a general action was fought, in which Ilanniba 
repulsed with a loss of r)000 men and six elephants, and oi 
day after the battle a troop of 1272 Spanish and Numidian I 
deserted him and went over to the Romans. After this c 
Hamiibal went into winter quarters near Arpi, in Apulia, 
Hanno succeeded in reducing the whole of the Greek towi 
Bruttium, except Rhegium, which alone remained firm ii 
allegiance to Rotuc. 

At the same time a formidable revolt broke out in San 
headed by a native named Ilampsicora, and the preetor Mb 

* For the history of his reign sec " IVvstoi^- o{ Greece " ^. 2 16— 2S4. 
'tie, London, 18*54. 
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ent out to quell it. When he arrived, he found that Hamp- 
. had entrusted the commanci of the insurgents to his sou, 
waa a rash and inexperienced youth; he therefore determined 
se to give battle, and the result of the engagement was, that 
jsicora's armj was defeated with a loss of 3000 slain, and 
taken prisoners. This action would in all probability hare 
letely put an end to the hopes of the rebels had not Has* 
I now arrived with an army from Carthage to support them. 
ler battle soon took place, in which Hampsicora imd the 
jipinians were totally overthrown, having lost 12,000 men in 
Ttion, while 3/00, amongst whom were Hasdrubal and two 
rs of high rank, named Hanno and Mago, were taken pri- 
s. A few days after this Hampsicora killed himself in 
ir, and the whole island was reduced to submission. 
Spain also the Roman arms were now progressing favourably, 
le Scipios defeated the Punic leaders, Hasdrubal, Mago,^d 
ilcar, both at lUiturgis and Intibili (having routed, it is said, 
•my of 60,000 with only 16,000 on their own side), and 
d more of the native tribes declared openly against the 
laginians. 

innibal, it may be remembered, was now near Arpi, and the 
1 Fabius had returned to take the command of his army, 
having been home for the purpose of holding the elections. 
Campanians therefore, fearing that Fabius would at once 
^ Capua, sent to beg Hannibal to hasten to their defence, 
ccordingly encamped on Mount Tifata, and thence moving 
rds he made an unsuccessful attempt upon PuteoU, and 
ately, at the invitation of the democratic party in Nola, he 
red to make one more attempt upon that town [a.xj.c. 540]. 
ras, however, again foiled by Marcellus, who had already 
lied it with a force of 6000 foot and 3000 horse, and having 
somewhat worsted in an action under its walls he retired to 
itum, where he knew that some of the inhabitants, who had 
hi9 prisoners, and as such treated kindly by him, were 
ij at work in his favour. Meantime Hanno, seeing that it 
1 be useless to linger any longer in Bruttium, went into 
inm, and encamped with 1 7,000 foot and 1 200 horse, about 
miles from Beneventum, laying waste the countir around 
Upon this Tiberius Gracchus, who, according to the orders 
ibius, had occupied the town with two legions of Folones^ or 
teer slaves, assembled them all one day in the market place, 
ifier promising them that each one who brought him the 
of an enemy should receive his freedom, he led them out to 
u At day-break an action commenced, which GQiitisiUA.^i<(st 
hours, aufing which time the Yolonea 'wei^ TD>M3teL\iuy ^ 
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by carrying the heads of their slaughtered adTersaries in 
haiids, uutil at length, by the order of Gracchus, they threw 
down, and thus having fuller use of their weapons, they dnr 
enemy to their camp with great slaughter, and only 2000 of 
escaped. Gracchus then conferred their promised freedom 
the slaves, and led them back to Beneventnm, where 
were publicly feasted in the streets of the city, having 
heads adorned with fillets of white wool, and being eveiy 
followed with congratulations and songs of triumph, whilst 
chus had the scene painted in the temple of Liberty, whi^ 
been built by his father on the Aventine. Meantime Fabii 
Marcellus reduced Casilinum, and Tarentum was garrisone 
force under M. Valerius, whilst a party of Lucanians, wh< 
sent to attack Uanno, were cut to pieces without having ei 
the sliglitest loss in his ranks. 

At this period it was that Marcellus, to whom the en 
of the war in Sicily had been entrusted, sailed to the islsnd 
commenced the siege of Syracuse [a.u.c. 540]. All histttn 
however, to reduce it were foiled by the skill of the great w 
matician Archimedes, who by his ingenious contrivances ble 
the works of the Romans, destroyed their engines, and em, 
said, although no reliance can be placed upon the assd 
set on fire their ships of war by means of immense )M 
glasses.* It is, however, stated on better authority, that he i 
ally lifted their vessels out of the water by the use of 
machines invented for the purpose, and so baffled MarcelhUi 
he was obliged to convert the siege into a blockade. Ftt 
these operations, Ilimilco had gained over Agrigentum, v» 
Murgantines put into his hands their town, together with il 
Roman troops, and magazines which were in it, upon whie 
Roman governor of Enna, suspecting the people of that towi 
similar design, fell upon them as they were sitting at a ] 
assembly, and put them all to the swordt, whilst Marcellus dii 
that the plunder should be given up to the soldiers. Hu 
act was not only cruel, but impolitic, soon appeared from tl 
that several of the Sicilian towns now declared for the Cai 
nians, inasmuch as Enna was considered sacred to Ceres a] 
daughter Proserpine,t and the Romans, by their massacre 

* Neither Livy, Plutarch, or Polybius mentions the baming-gUiMi ; 
latter gives an account of the lifting of the ships, and tells us that Mi 
upon seeing the effect produced, exclaimed, ^lat ** the Syraeusaa « 
Roman ships as if they were water-buckets." 

t The scene of •* the rape of Proserpine," (i . e, her seizure by Pint 
took ber to the infernal regions, and made her hit wife,) was laid by tk 
Mt EaiuL See Ovid'f Fasti, iv. 389—6^0. 
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ints, not only Tiolated the law of nations, but offered a 
uult to the religious feelings of the islanders, 
Dg the next year [a.u. c. 541] no military exploit of any 
DDortance took place, as Marcellus lay quiet before Syra- 
m Hannibal remained in the ricinity of Tarentum. Never- 
the consul Q. Fabius Maximus (the son of the late consul 
i colleague of Tiberius Sempronius Qracchus) recovered 
whilst in Spain the Scipios were still extending the Roman 
)n8, and had sent to Sypbax the Numidian king, who was 
with the Carthaginians, to propose to him terms of alliance. 
Per was gladly accepted by Syphax : but a portion of his 
I, called the Masiesyliana, formed a league with the Cartha-r 
) and their leader, Masinissa, a youth of only seventeen 
^<^* g&^e the troops of S3rphax such a total defeat that 
g fled, and intended to take refiige in Spain, but was pre- 
from doing so by the vigilance and close pursuit of Masi-^ 

next year [a. u. c. 542] was one of the most important in 
', and an army of twenty-three legions took the field under 
s Fulvius Flaccus and Appius Claudius, the consuls, 
first operation of the year was the taking of Tarentum by 
lal, which was accomplished in the following manner. 
Tarentine hostages, who were at Rome, had made their 
from the city, but were re-f captured and thrown down from 
"peian rock, a summary proceeding which so enraged their 
a at Tarentum, that thirteen of them entered into a con- 
to give up the town to the Carthaginians. At the head 
inspirators were two young men, named Philemenus and 
rho lefl the town on the pretence of going hunting, but in 
to confer with Hannibal as to the best means for carrying 
dr plan. At his suggestion, therefore, they constantly 
apon flocks of cattle, which he caused to be driven up to 
Ls luid bv distributing them amongst the soldiers gamed 
redit, both for their Uberality and courage. After this had 
vera! times repeated, Philemenus, who had always been 
^ven to the pleasures of the chase, constantly went out, 
limed laden with game, which he gave into the hands of the 
of that gate by which he left and returned. By these 
he so completely lulled all suspicion on the part of Livius, 
man commandant, that orders were given to the soldiers to 
lim whenever his whistle should be heard outside the walls, 
me Hannibal, who had encamped about two days' march 
he city, fearing lest the Romans should suspect some 
om the fact of his remaining inactive «o \QT!^^YCL^3^fc^»aQ^^ 
'eigned severe illneaa until aU thinga ^et^ xcAton^Ssst^ 
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execution of his design, and then having selected 10,000 picked 
troops, and sent out a body of Numidian caraln' to scour the 
country, he set forth from his camp, guided by JPhilemenus, so 
that he might reach Tarentum at midnight. It was arranged by 
the conspirators that tidings of the scouring of the country by the 
Numidiui horse should be given to Livius whilst he was at a 
banquet, and he, thinking the matter of little or no importance, 
merely ordered a party of Tarentine cavalry to drive them off, 
and then went quietly home. This fact clearly proved to the 
conspirators that the Romans had no suspicion of their design, 
and accordingly when Hannibal lit a fire (which was the signal 
agreed upon to show that he was ready to rush in), the gates on the 
eastern side of the town were opened by the traitors, who slew the 
guards, whereupon the Carthaginians entered and marched straight 
to the market-place. At the same time Philemenus had got admis- 
sioiH with 1 000 Africans, at the gate by which he ordinarily entered, 
for as he appeared before it with the carcass of a wild boar on his 
shoulders^ the guards thought he had, as usual, been out hunting, 
and so let him in without suspicion. He now joined Hannibal at 
the market-place, and then, by the order of the conspirators, an 
indiscriminate slaughter of all the Romans commenced. The 
soldiers flocking to the theatre, to see what was the matter (being 
deceived by the call of some of their own trumpets, of wliich 
philemenus and his party had obtained possession) were slain as 
they arrived, and Livius with difficulty escaped in a boat to the 
citadel, which was situated on a small peninsula lying to the south 
of the town, being protected by a pass and a strong wall on the 
side next to the city, whilst on the other side it effectually com- 
manded the harbour. 

On the morning after his occupation of the town, Hannibal 
summoned all the Tarentines into the market-place, and told 
them that it was only against the Romans that he waged war, 
and directed them to set a mark upon their doors, in order to pre- 
vent their houses being pillaged by the Punic soldiers. This 
having been done, his troops fell upon and rifled the dwelling- 
places of every Roman in the town, and Hannibal, after completing 
certain works by which he intended to secure the city, retired to 
the distance of about five miles from the walls, and encamped on 
the river Galesus. The works, however, which he had constructed, 
and some others which he beean, against the citadel, were soon 
destroyed by the Romans, and as he saw that he could not hope 
to reduce thb latter place except by sea, he had recourse to the 
following plan for accomplishing his object. He hauled his ships 
up on lana, and then had them pushed along a street which ran 

«9 the peninsula, until he \«onc\ied Mhsm «i^^ in the open 
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, then leaving a garrison in the town and his vessels at 
before the citadel, he retired once more to his winter 

st affairs were in this position in Italy, Marcellus was still 
; on the siege of Syracuse, and at length treachery on the 
some of the inhabitants enabled him to effect that which 
xertions had hitherto failed to accomplish, 
deserters had informed him that on a certain night the 
ints would assemble to celebrate a festival held in honour 
la, and that as they would then be off their guard, and 
Y overcome by the quantity of wine which they were 
ned to drink upon such occasions, he could then easily 
le city. Accordingly upon the night indicated he scaled 
8, and occupied those suburbs of the city which were called 
md NeapoUs together with the heights of Epipolse, horn 
he surveyed the city itself, and is said to have burst into 
len he thought of the destruction with which he was about 
it. This act, however, of tender-heartedness, even if it 
ccurred, was but of short duration ; for the cruelties com- 
by him when the city fell into his hands can scarcely find 
el in history. 

>ugh, however, the Romans had thus succeeded in effecting 
fince into and reducing part of the town, still the older 
3 of it, called Acradina and Ortygia, held out against the 
5 for some time, whilst Epicydes was endeavouring in every 
obtain succours from the Carthaginians. In these attempts, 
r, he was constantly baffled by the Romans, and seeing that 
» of saving the city was now at an end he nominated a 
number of governors, and then retired to Agrigentum. A 
er on equitable terms would now have taken place, as cer- 
ategif or military leaders, were appointed for the purpose of 
; with Marcellus, had not some Roman deserters persuaded 
rcenary troops not to give up the city, and these having 
he strategi appointed six governors of their own, and pre- 
br further resistance. At lensth, however, jealousies arose 
\t these commandants, and the governor of Acradina, a 
rd, bv name Mericus, made a secret agreement with Mar- 
jQ deliver up the town to him. Accordingly at nieht he 
$d the Romans within the walls, and at day-break they 
need their work of carnage and plunder. The streets 
with blood, and thousands were sold as slaves or perished 
unger in the fields. Amongst those who were killed, was 
ebrated philosopher Archimedes, who was found by one of 
man soldiers in a room, engaged in his mathematvcaL%VaL^«^^ 
» muaedi^tely siaiu by him ; but 'MaxceYinA, \\. V& v^^^^v 
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much grieved at this cimmftance, and gare his corpse an ho 
able hurial. [a. r. c. 54*2/ At the same time, the ten 
palaces, and private edidces were despoiled of ererything Tal 
which they contained, and manj spendid pictures, statues 
other works of taste and genius, were sent to Rome, to ; 
that citv, by the onqueror. Thus, the Romans began to u 
that lore for and appreciation of Greek art, which led 
to imitate its most renowned prodnctions ; and as Marodla 
the instrument by which these works became known to his f( 
countrymen, he was considered by them, not only as a great 
tary commander, but as a type of refinement and humanity, wh 
in reality, he was probably one of the most merciless gei 
into whose hands a conquered city ercr feU. When Mui 
returned home, an oTation^ was decreed to him, which, hot 
from the number and splendour of the spoils which were disid 
rather resembled a triumph ; and when the allotment of ui 
rinces took place Maroellus was made gOTemor of Sicily. 

* An ore/ton wis a kMcr kind of trinniph, in wfaidi the victorioDi g 
entered the city on foot, and not in a four-honed chariot as it atri 
The word it derived from orir. i ** ihe?p." the inimil offered up on the 
sion. Sec Smiih*t DicttTmary tf 4niiquitie9, fob. toc ** OTatia" 
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the operations, just described, were takine place in 

d Hannibal was yet at Tarentum, the constus Quintns 

ad Appius Claumus encamped at the Sammite town of 

, with a view to the reduction of Capua, and theCam- 

7ho were unable to get in their crops on account of the 

resence near their territory, sent to beg a supply of 

Hannibal. Hereupon the Punic general despatched 

\ orders to furnish the applicants with what they re- 

I the latter encamped at BeneyetittQaa, vcA \x\Ql Vi&sb 

t to come and fetch as much as lYie^ ^waVia^. *^ 

\ 1 
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brought, liowcver, only forty waggons, and Hanno seeing that 
such A small supply would be useless, appointed them to come on 
another day. In the mean time the Beneventines sent to inform 
the consul of what had happened, and when the Campanians 
went again with 2000 waggons and an immense crowd of people, 
Fulvius, who had entered the town secretly by night, rushed out 
upon them, and then pressed forward for Hanno*8 camp. At 
this time Ilanno was himself absent on a foraging expedition, 
and as his camp lay on a hill the Romans had much difficulty 
in capturing it. At length, however, they succeeded, and then 
the consuls entered Campania, and laid waste the country as they 
proceeded on their way towards Capua. They were soon, how- 
ever, met by the Campanians, supported by a body of 2000 horse, 
which had been sent by Hannibal, and 1500 of the Romans were 
killed by a sudden sally which the enemy made upon their forces 
when they were on their march. Soon after this Hannibal him- 
self arrived, and an action was commenced, which was, howeyer, 
put an end to by the appearance of a bod^ of Roman troops 
who had come from Lucania to reuiforce their own countrymen, 
but which each party supposed to belone to the adverse side. 
After the engagement had been thus suddenly terminated, the 
consuls divided the army, and Claudius marcned into Lucania, 
whilst Fulvius went towards Cumee. Hannibal lost no time in 
follo\^ing the former (who, however, ga,ve him the slip, and 
returned to Capua), and the rashness of the Roman senate soon 
gave the Carthaginian an opportunity of gaining another yicU^y. 
It so happened that a certain centurion named Marcus Cen- 
tenius possessed a knowledge of the country in Lucania, and he 
boasted to the senate of the mischief which such knowledge would I 
enable him to do to the enemy if he were only entrusted with the i 
command of about 5000 men. The senate hereupon foolishly | 
voted him 8000 troops, and, being joined by almost as many k 
volunteers on his march into Lucania, he was upon his arrival j 
there soon brought to an action by Hannibal. The result was just ^ 
such an one as might have been expected, for the Romans were so ^ 
cut to pieces that only about 1 000 of them escaped, and Hannibil ^ 
marched on without opposition to the Apulian town of Heordonui, ^ 
near which the praetor Cnasus Fulvius lay with an army of -^ 
18,000 men. Here, again, owing to the incapacity of the Roman 5 
leader, and the total want of discipline among his troops, the ^ 
Carthaginians gained an easy victory, and not more than 2000 ^ 
Romans escaped from the rout. *!a 

Whilst misfortune appeared thus to attend the Roman arms io ^ 
Italy, Marcellus was still in Sicily, where he had defeated the « 
Carthaginians soon after the surrendex oi Syracuse upon the if 
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Bfimera^ and the Scipios, who were ia Spain« were endea- 
ig to extend the Roman dominion in that country. At 
i, Publius, hearing that a native prince named Indibilis was 
ng 7500 men to join the Punic forces, set out to give him 

on the road, but was defeated and slain; whilst about a 
1 afterwards his brother Cnseus and his army meetine with 
ilar fate [a. u. c. 543], the troops who surviverd formed 
elves into one body, and placed themselves under the com- 
of a knight named Lucius Marcius, under whom they drove 
he enemy, and twice stormed their camp with considerable 
a. 

mtime, in Italy the siege of Capua was being vigorously 
d by the consuls, and as they had completely invested the 
famine began to be felt withm the walls, and it was found 
» impossible to communicate with Hannibal. At length, 
er, the besieged contrived to make known to him their 
"ate position, and he at once hastened to their aid. An 
sessful attack was made upon the Roman lines, both by the 

who were with him and those who were in the town, and 
hal then determined to endeavour to save Capua by marching 
Is Rome, as he thought such a manoeuvre woula cause the 
of the enemy from the former town, in order that they 
defend the capital. Having therefore informed the Capuans 
design he entreated them to hold out for the present, and 
crossing the Yultumus and the Liris he marched rapidly 
the Latin road, wasting the country as he went, and, passing 
:h Ferentinum, Anagnia, Tusculum, and Gabii, encamped at 
nee of about eight miles from the city. 

greatest consternation now prevailed amongst the people, 
is was further increased when the Punic forces approached 
learer and at last halted near the Colline gate, on an 
ice which is now called the Monte Pincio. The senate, 
er, remained calm amongst all the difficulties by which it 
rrounded, and it was resolved that it would be sufficient to 
or one of the generals and only part of the army from 
Accordingly a message of recall was despatched to 
8, who entered Rome with 16,000 men at the Capene gate, 
ing there joined by the troops that were already in the city 
rched through it to oppose the progress of the invaders, 
ationed himself just on the outside of the Colline gate, in 
)f Hannibal's position. On the next day, just as the armies 
bout to engage, a tremendous storm came on, and prevented 
from going into action. The same thing occurred on the 
iay, and this so intimidated the Carthaginians-^who ^«t^ 
luperstitious — that Haimibal reaoVved to x^NXt^^ «s.^^d>s5^ 
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as hj the arrival of Fulvius he had been disappointed in his ex- 
pectation of storming the city ; and he moreover perceived from 
the good spirits of the Romans that he had but Uttle chance of 
success ; for the latter were so confident of victory, that an un- 
diminished price, we are told, was bid for the very eround upon 
which the Punic army stood. He therefore merely hurled a few 
javelins in defiance at the walls, and then after havine remained 
before the city for eight days he drew off his forces and retreated 
mto Apulia, from whence he went to Bruttium, and endeayoured, 
although without success, to surprise the city of Rhegium. 

Immediately after the Carthaginians had lefl, Fulvius re- 
turned to his command at Capua, and the inhabitants now 
seeing no hope of succour agreed to an unconditional surrender 
[a. u. c. 543]. Twenty-eight of the principal senators, however, 
either not choosing to survive the rum of their country, or else 
dreading the vengeance of the Romans, put an end to their own 
lives ; whilst all the rest of their fellow- citizens were condemned 
either to slavery, imprisonment, or death. The whole of the 
Capuan territory was then declared to be confiscated, and was 1^ 
out to Roman citizens ; but Fulvius was refused a triumph, on 
the ground that his conquest of Capua was only the recovery of 
an old possession of Rome, and not any fresh accession to her 
dominions. 

After the fall of Capua, part of the besieging army was sent 
into Spain under Caius Claudius Nero, who was orderea to assume 
the command of the Roman army there, and to commence active 
operations against Ilasdrubal. The troops, however, did not ac- 
complish anything decisive under him, and it was therefore deter- 
mined, after much deliberation, to send out Publius Sdpio as 
pro-consul and commander-in-chief. 

This celebrated leader, whose name was destined to become one 
of the greatest in Roman history, was only in his twenty-seventh 
year when he was elected to a post of so much honour and responsi- 
bility, and as he had already distinguished himself at the batUe of 
the Ticinus, and afterwards at that of Canute, his troops had the 
greatest confidence in his ability and courage. He ^aa moreover 
of prepossessing appearance, and was a great favourite with the 
people on account of the repute which he enjoyed, not only for 
military skill, but for his virtuous life, and the deep veneration 
which he entertained for religion. Thus, as we are told by 
some authors, he never undertook any enterprise without first 
entering into some of the temples upon the Capitol and there 
sitting for some time in solitude, so as to learn the will of thegod% 
JincI to pray to them for success in his undertakings. Hence 
he was supposed to be of divine on^w, and as he took care 
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not to disabuse the public mind of this belief he was considered 
as the special fayonnte of heaven, and he went forth as one who 
under its protection was sure not only to prove his own worth, 
but also to add undying lustre to the Roman name. By some 
writers, on the other hand, P. Scipio is represented as wanting 
in all the high Qualities which have just been enumerated, and to 
hare excelled only in valour and military science. The truth seems 
on the whole to be, that Scipio, Hke many other great martial 
leaders, believed himself to be the instrument of the gods, and as 
such to be in a certain sense acting under their immcoiate inspira- 
tion. Hence arose that enthusiasm of character which carried 
him through difficulties which to others might have seemed in- 
superable, and that self-command which led him to a strict 
control over his passions, which there is every reason to believe 
were naturally strong and licentious. Concerning his talents, 
there can be no dispute, and the career of success which obtained 
for him the epithet of "great," clearly proves that the Romans 
were not mistaken in him when they appointed him to take the 
Md in a foreign country against a general so renowned as 
Hasdrubal. 

The pro-consul then sailed for Spain, with M. Junius Silanus 
as pro-prsetor* under him, and landed at Emporise ; he then pro- 
eeded to Tarraco (now Tarragona), whither, after visiting the 
troops in their various quarters, and encouraging them by lauda- 
toiT harangues, he returned for the winter. 

During this same year Leevinus, who was still in Greece, was 
dioaen consul with Marcellus for the ensuing year, and formed 
an alliance with the ^tolians against Philip.f He moreover pre- 
vailed upon the senate to set an example of patriotism (in which 
they were soon largely followed) by inducing them to sell quan- 
tities of their plate and jewelsi in order to pay the seamen of the 
fleet when the public funds were low, and many private })ersons 
eomplained of the heavy expenses in which the exigencies of the 
state involved them. 

In Spain, Scipio determined upon commencing the campaign by 
hjing siege to the important city of Carthago Nova. Accord- 
ingly he set out early in the spring with 25,000 foot and 2300 
hone, and, having crossed the Iberus (Ebro), appeared before it 

• At flrit the title of governors of proTinces was pratory but afterwards, 
ipOB the expiration of their year of office at Rome, they were sent out as 
pn^pr^ion. See Smith*9 Diet, of Antiquitiei, sub. voc. '' Provincia.V 

t This occurred during the period which elapsed between the wars 
kaown in Grecian history as the " Social" and the first ** Macedonian." For 
t detailed account of the circarastances of the alliance Cf. '* Hv^t<^vs ^^^\^&^%.V 
pp. 236—857. John WeaJe, London, 1854. 
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jtist as Caius Lselius the Roman admiral arrived in the p 

his fleet. This city lav on the east coast of Spain, and i 

on a peninsuk from which an isthmus led to the mi 

On the east and south side of the town the sea was deep 

the west it was very shallow, and at certain times of 

made the ground resemble a marsh on this and the no 

At first Scipio attempted to surmount the walls by escal 

the land side, but being foiled in this design, and a stn 

springing up about mid-day and rendering the marshy 

on the north side almost dry, he sent a party of 500 men 

the swamp with orders to scale the walls on that side, ' 

with the rest of the troops directed the attention of tl 

within the town by an attack on some other part of the 

cations. This plan was perfectly successful, and the 

soldiers soon rushed into the town, killing all they n 

they arrived at the citadel, when the victorious genera 

them to cease from slaughtering any more of the iul 

The spoils and munitions of war which were found ii 

were immense, and a great number of hostages which 

taken from other states as a security for their good b 

were liberated by Scipio, and sent to their respective hoi 

The Roman general was, as we are told, remarkably 

the honour of all women who fell into his hands ; anc 

lowing anecdote is related of his conduct towards a 

maiden who was amongst the captives after the sack of 

Upon examining her, he found that she was betrot 

Celtiberian prince named Allucius, whom he summoni 

him, and afler telling him that the maiden had been 

spectfully treated, asked him in return for the kindne: 

to her to become the friend of the Romans. At this t 

shed tears and, grasping the hand of Scipio, vowed etem 

ship to him ; and upon the parents of the girl also bein| 

before the general, he refused to take the money which 

brought with them as her ransom. At length, howeve 

prevailed upon to let them pay it down ; but no sooner 

done so than he generously presented it to Allucius as ai 

to the dowry of the betrothed maiden. These acts of § 

so delighted the Celtiberian, that he became a warm p 

the Romans, and soon afler joined Scipio with a body of 14 

which he raised for the express purpose of fighting unc 

* Polybius tells the stoir differently ; and says, that, upon th 

being presented to Scipio, he regretted, that, as the general, he 

take possession of her, as he might have done had he been a pri^ 

duAl; and that he therefore sent for her father, and allowed him 

vriMge to any of the cilizens \ie Uked. 
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After having thus reduced New Carthage, the victorious com* 
mander sent Lselius with the prisoners and the tidings of success 
back to Rome, and he himself returned with his troops to his old 
quarters at Tarraco [a. u. c. 544]. 

In the mean time the Italian campaign was progressing with a 
preponderance in favour of the Romans ; for during the year the 
consul Marcellus took by storm two towns in Samiiium, and 
recovered Salapia in Apidia; but after his departure the pro-* 
consul Cnseus Fulvius unadvisedly gave battle to Hannibal near 
Herdonia, and suffered a total defeat. The general himself and 
eleven tribunes fell during the day, 7000 (or according to some 
authorities as manv as 13,000) were left dead upon the field, 
and Herdonia itself was burned to the groimd. After this, 
Marcellus came up with all the speed he could, and an indecisive 
action took place at Numistro in Lucania, after which Hannibal 
retired into Apulia followed by Marcellus, but for the present 
nothing further of any importance occurred on either side. 

During this year Syphax sent an embassy to Rome, which 
Was favourably received, and presents were despatched from the 
senate to the Numidian monarch, whilst two ambassadors were 
accredited to Eeypt, in order to assure the king of that country 
of the friendly disposition of Rome. 

Q. Fabius Maximus and Q. Fulvius were the consuls for th^ 
tasuing year [a. u. c. 545], and Marcellus continued to act as 
pro-consul. Fabius, who was determined to do his utmost to 
retake Tarentum, urged upon his colleague and Marcellus the 
absolute necessity of keeping Hannibal fully occupied, and they 
accordingly took the field against him. An action was fought 
near Canusium, in which the Romans were defeated, and lost 
2700 men ; but on the next day, in a second engagement, they 
proved victorious, having slain 8000 of the enemy's troops, 5 of 
nis elephants, and wounded a great many more; after which 
Hannibal retired into Bruttium. Meantime Fabius, who had 
gone to Tarentum, prepared to assail it by means similar to 
those adopted by Macellus at Syracuse ; but there was no need 
for him to employ his machines, since treachery put the place 
into his hands. The commander of the garrison, who was a 
Brattian, was in love with the sister of one of Fabius' soldiers ; 
this man, then, by his general's permission, went into the town as 
a pretended deserter, and by promising his sister to the Bruttian 
induced him to betray the town. Accordingly the Romans were 
admitted at night by the traitor, and it thus fell into their handii 
without a struggle, before Hannibal, who was hastening to its 
relief, could arrive. The spoils were of enormous value \ h^L 
Fabius allowed the works of art (whichi we sie \;cJA\iR^^Vj ^^nja^^^ 
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in excellence and costliness even those of Syracuse) to remain 
untouched. 

In Spain Scipio was no less successful during this than he had 
heen in the preceding year, for he formed alliances with several 
native princes, and having again crossed the Ebro he defeated Has- 
drubal near Baecula, a town on the Tagus, with the loss of 8000 
men killed and 12,000 taken prisoners; after which he once 
more returned to Tarraco. 

The consuls for the following year [a. u. c. 546] were Mar- 
cellus and Furius Quinctius Crispinus, who united their forces 
and encamped between Yenusia and Bantia, at a distance of 
about three miles from one another ; whilst Hannibal came from 
Bruttium and occupied a position near them. As there was a 
wooded hill between his camp and that of the Romans, Hannibal, 
who knew its importance, and foresaw that his adversaries would 
soon make an attempt to gain possession of it, placed a body of 
Numidians in ambush upon it, so that when the consuls begun 
to mount it with a body of 220 horsemen whom they had taken 
with them as an exploring party, they were immediately set upon 
by the ambuscade, and Marcellus was killed, whilst his colleague 
escaped after receiving a severe wound. Hannibal then sent a 
body of his troops to occupy the height, and Crispinus retired 
and encamped in the surrounding hills. Hannibal gave Marodhis 
an honourable burial, but having taken his signet-ring from his 
finger he wrote a letter to the inhabitants of Salapia purporting 
to have come from Marcellus, and saying that he would be there 
that night. Crispinus, however, had forestalled him, and had 
already sent to the various towns in alliance with the Romans to 
give them notice of his colleague's death, and to warn them 
against any imposition on the part of the Carthaginians. 

It was at this time that Hasdrubal marched into Italy to ioin 
his brother, who now began to require reinforcements ; and since 
the Punic cause seemed, on account of the successes of Scipio, 
to be growing every day weaker and weaker, he left Spain without 
regret. Having collected a considerable number of troops in bis 
way through Celtiberia, Aquitania, and Liguria, he then crossed 
the Alps by the same route as Hannibal had formerly taken, tod 
descended safely into the plain of the Po, where, instead of pro- 
ceeding at once to join Hannibal, he wasted much valuable txaa 
in endeavouring to reduce the strong city of Placentia. 

The consuls for the next year [a. u. c. 547] were Caius Claudius 

Nero and Marcus Livius Salinator, to the former of whom the 

campaign against Hannibal was entrusted, whilst the latter was 

sent a^nst Hasdrubal. The first engagement took place between 

JVero and Haimibal, in which the former gained the advantage, 
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and Hannibal retired to Venusia, where he again met with a 
slight defeat, afler which he went to Metapontum> and ultimatelj 
to Canusium, closely followed by Nero. 

Meantime Hasdrubal had left Placentia, and was now marching 
southwards to join his brother in Umbria, and had sent him a 
letter appointing a place for their rendezyous. This letter, 
howeveri fell into the hands of Nero, who saw the necessity of 
preventmg the union of the Punic forces, and he therefore 
resolved upon the following plan, of which he sent the details to 
the senate, together with directions for their own guidance in case 
he should fail in what he was about to undertake. He prepared 
his soldiers for an immediate march, and sent orders to the people 
of the country through which he meant to pass, to have provisions, 
horses, and beasts of burthen ready for him whenever he might 
arrive. He then, without communicating his intentions to any 
one, took a body of 6000 foot and 1000 horse in the direction 
of Picenum, as though he were about to attack the Punic garrison 
which was there; but instead of this he now declared his 
mtention of going with the utmost possible speed to join Livius, 
and bade his soldiers prepare for forced marches. By giving 
them no rest either by night or day, he reached in an incredibly 
short time the vicinity of his colleague's camp, which was situated 
near Sena in Umbria^ about a mile to the south of that of the 
Carthaginians, and on the plain which lies between the modem 
towns of Ancona and Rimini.'*' When there, he sent to ask 
Livius as to whether he should enter his camp or occupy a posi- 
tion apart from him, and upon an answer being brought to him 
to the effect that Livius wished him to enter his camp secretly, 
Nero lay concealed amongst the hills during the day, but at night 
led all his troops into his colleague's cantonments. The next 
day a council of war was held, at which the pra;tor Porcius and 
some other officers advocated delay before giving the Cartha- 

r' uis battle, in order that the troops of Nero might recover from 
fatigues of their march. The consul, however, himself was 
opposed to this plan, and it was therefore decided to bring the 
enemy to an action at once. By tliis time Hasdrubal had no- 
ticed that the horses of the Romans did not look as well fed as 
usual, and also he thought that the numbers of their men had 
increased ; so that from these and similar observations, such as 
the more frequent sounding of their trumpets, and the worn 
appearance of their army, he concluded that Nero had joined his 
coUei^e, and he feared that his brother had sustained some 

^ For a detailed account of the movements of Nero, and of the battle qC 
the MetanniB, see Professor Creasy's "Fifteen DeciWNeli^XW^;* ^^A^^— Y^^* 
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terrible defeat. Under these circumstances he considered it 
prudent to retreat, and he accordingly decamped in the night with 
the intention of falling back into Gaul. In this, however, he was 
disappointed ; for the consuls, who were closely watching all his 
movements, soon followed him, and in the morning overtook him, 
as he had been purposely misled by his guides, and was in vain 
endeavouring to find a ford in the Metaurus, a small river falling 
into the Adriatic a little to the south of Pisaurum (now Pesaro), 
which he had hoped to cross before the Romans were aware of 
his movements [a. u.c. 547]. All attempts to avoid an action 
were now useless, and Hasdrubal therefore gave the word of 
command for his troops to prepare for battle instantly, and drew 
them up in as good order as the nature of the ground and the 
heterogeneous elements of which his army was composed would 
allow. 

There is much uncertainty with regard to the numbers of the 
respective sides in this important struggle, but the probability is 
that the combined Roman armies were far more numerous than 
the Carthaginians. The disposition of the latter was as follows : 
On the ri^ht wing were stationed the Spanish infantry and some 
picked Africans, under the command of Hasdrubal himself; in 
the centre were the Ligurians ; and on the left the Gauls, pro- 
tected by a hill behind them; whilst the elephants^ which were 
ten in number, were placed in advance of the centre and the 
right wing, orders having been given to the drivers (who had 
been provided each with a mallet and an iron spike for the 
purpose of driving the latter into their spines), to kill any of 
them which should become unmanageable during the fight. On 
the side of the Romans, Nero commanded the right wing ; Livius 
the left; and the praetor Porcius the centre. At the com- 
mencement of the battle, Livius and Porcius were stoutly 
opposed by the Africans, Spaniards, and Ligurians; and al- 
though the slaughter was great on both sides, no decided 
advantage was for some time gained by either. At length the 
elephants broke the Roman ranks in this part of the field, and 
they were forced to fall back. During this time, Nero had 
perceived that owing to the roughness of the ground which he 
occupied he could not attack the Gauls who were opposed to him 
with any chance of success, and therefore wheeling round a 
portion of his division, he marched them in the rear of the rest 
of the army, whilst it was engaged with the Ligurians, Spaniards, 
and Africans, and charged these latter on the flank. By this 
masterly movement the consul secured the victor}-; for the 
charge was as fierce as it was unexpected, and threw the enemy 
j'nto complete confusion. However, they even then refused 
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to give way, wad it was not until they were almost cut to pieces 
that they hroke and fled. After this the Gauls, who had taken 
little or no part in the conflict, were surrounded and slain ; and 
the elephants were mostly killed by their own drivers. Towards 
the end of the action, Hasdrubal, seeing that all hope of retrieving 
the day was lost, spurred his horse into the midst of a Roman 
cohort, and there met his death in such a manner as befltted the 
son of Hamilcar and the brother of Hannibal; whilst Nero 
barbarously ordered his head to be severed from his body, and 
had it conveyed to his own tent ! The loss of the Carthaginians 
amounted to 10,000, and that of the Romans to no more than 
2000 men;* the enemy's camp was plundered, and then the 
victorious army quitted the field elated with its success, and 
hastened towards the camp of Hannibal. 

When the tidings of the overthrow of Hasdrubal reached 
Rome the people were too much overjoyed to credit them, but 
when at length the truth of them was confirmed by despatches 
from the consuls themselves, the city observed an universal 
festival. A load of care and anxiety was removed from the 
breast of every individual member of the state, and the temples 
were thronged with worshippers of all ages and ranks, who 
ofifered up praises and sacrifices to the gods for having vouch- 
safed so great a dehverance to Rome. The senate ordained a 
thanksgiving for three days, during which time the city was 
filled with feasting and songs of triumph, and the name of Nero 
was handed down to future generations as one that was ever 
deserving of the grateful remembrance of his fellow-coimtry- 
mcn.-f 

la six days after they had quitted the field of the Metanrus, 
the consuls, by means of forced marches, reached Hannibal*s 
cantonments, near the town of Locri in Bruttium, and Nero 
adopted the barbarous plan of informing him of his brother's 
defeat and death by having his head thrown into the Punic 
camp ! After this he sent some of his prisoners to convey to 
Hannibal an exact account of the battle, and upon hearing it the 
Carthaginian is said to have foretold his country's doom, and to 

' have determined henceforth to act only on the defensive. 

' This battle was, in fact, so decisive, that it may be said to 

havB terminated the war in Italy, and henceforth Spain became 

I the principal scene of hostile operations. Here Scipio had 

I abready extended the Roman ascendancy as far as the river 

* This is according to the calculation of Polybias. Livy (xxviL 49) makes 
the loss of the Carthaginians amount to the almost incredible number of 
56.000 and 5400 taken prisoners, and that df the Romans to 8000 sUlvq.. 

t CI Horace, Od. iv. 4, 37—44. 
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Beetis (now the Guadalquivir) y And the inhabitants had even 
offered to make him king, but he declined this honour, and 
devoted his energies towards the destruction of the little power 
which Carthage still retained in the country, and to the punish- 
ment of those people who had refused to jom the Roman alliance. 

When Hasdrubal set out for Italy he left behind Hasdrubal 
the son of Cisco, Hanno, and Mago, as joint commanders of the 
Punic forces. Silanus, Scipio's lieutenant-general, soon took the 
field against the two latter, who had united their armies, and 
after having defeated them and made Hanno a prisoner, he 
rejoined Scipio, who had been reinforced by a body of troops 
under his brother Lucius. After the latter had captured the 
strong city of Oringis, the combined armies hastened after 
Hasdrubal and Mago, who had by this time collected 50,000 
foot-soldiers and nearly 5000 horse, with whom he had stationed 
himself near the Bastican town of Silpia. After some counter- 
marching the Punic forces at length encamped near the canton- 
ments of Scipio, who was now at Baecula with 45,000 men, and 
for some days the hostile forces, although they were under arms, 
did not come to any engagement. At length the Roman general 
changed his order of battle, without the knowledge of the enemy, 
whom he now brought to an action. The result was that the 
Romans gained a complete victory, and most of the Spaniards 
went over to their side. Mago fled towards Gades (now Cadiz), 
pursued by the conquerors, who almost cut to pieces the rem* 
nants of his army ; he himself, however, contrived to escape td 
Africa, and Hasdrubal took refuge in the Balearic Isles. After 
this Scipio went to Tarraco, leaving his legate Silanus to act for 
him in the regions about Gades. 

The victory thus gained by the Romans [a. u. c. 548] de- 
stroyed the hopes of the Carthaginians in Spain, and Scipio^ 
having thus established the superiority of his country, devoted 
his energies to punishing such of the allies as had shown any 
inclination to desert the Roman cause. 

Meantime Silanus, who was still near Gades, received a secret 
visit from Masiuissa, who professed his desire to be received into 
the friendship of Rome, and Scipio, who had formed the design 
of making Africa the seat of war, now that his presence was no 
longer necessary in Spain, crossed over to have an audience of 
Syphax, the king of the Massesylians. It is stated as a curious 
fact that Hasdrubal had arrived at the court of this potentate 
only a few days before the coming of Scipio, and that the two 
rival generals sat next to each other on the same couch at a 
banquet given by Syphax in their honour. After having con- 
cluded an alliance with the Massesvllan prince, Scipio •returned to 
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Carthago Nora to execute his plan of punishing those people who 
had rerolted, and for this purpose he sent Lucius Marcius with 
one-third of his army to Castulo, whilst he himself went against 
Illiturgis, hoth of them having been cities which had renounced 
the Roman alliance and decmred for the Carthaginians. The 
latter of these places made an obstinate defence, but was at last 
taken and burnt to the ground, whilst its inhabitants were 
slaughtered without reference to age, sex, or rank ; the former 
was betrayed by a party within the town, and Marcius, after 
haying pillaged it, crossed the Baetis to lay siege to Astapa, 
whose citizens^ knowing that it was useless to resist and just as 
useless to sue for mercy, resolved to balk the Romans of their 
prey, and destroyed themselves, their property, and their town, 
in the following manner: They heaped up everything which 
they possessed in their market-place, and making their women 
and children sit upon the pile, they surrounded it with logs of 
wood, and stationed round it fifty youths, under an oath to set it 
on fire when they saw that there was no chance of saving the 
town. They then opened the gates and made an impetuous 
sally upon the foe, but were soon driven back by the iorce of 
numbers, and were cut to pieces to a man. At the same time 
the young men slaughtered the women and children on the pile, 
and then having set fire to it threw themselves upon the burning 
hemp and perished in the flames ! 

At this time Scipio was suddenly taken very ill, and the 
Spanish princes Indibilis and Mandonius excited their subjects 
to arms, and made expeditions into the territories of the Roman 
allies, but they were allowed for the present to go unpunished, as 
a more serious matter claimed the attention of the general, and 
diat was a mutiny in the Roman camp at Sucro. The troops 
here had already began to complain of their long detention in 
Spain, and at their pay being sometimes considerably in arrear. 
A report therefore hanng now reached them of the death of 
Scipio, they drove their superior officers out of the camp, and 
placed themselves under the command of two common soldiers. 
They soon, however, learnt that their general had recovered, 
and therefore, seeing that all further attempts at insubordination 
would be in vain, they resolved to go to Carthago Nova and 
throw themselves on the well-known clemency of Scipio, who, 
after having had thirty-five of the ringleaders scourged and 
executed, pardoned the rest, who, after having once more taken 
the sttcramentum, or ''military oath,"'*' to which each soldier was 

* From this the Church has borrowed the words ''Sacraments/' since 
tiioae who receive them bind themselves to the performance oC cfttUi^ ^^^vts^« 
See Smith*9 Diet of Antiptitiett tub. voc. ** Jus^wioca^xrair 
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obliged to subsciibe when he began to serve, returned to their 
duties and received their arrears of pay. 

Scipio having by these means prevented the further spread of 
disaffection, led his troops aganist Indibilis and Mandonius, 
whom he soon reduced to obedience, and after granting them 

Seace on condition of their paying a considerable sum of money, 
e proceeded towards Gades, in order to meet Masinissa, who 
had sent to him secretly to express his wish for a personal 
interview. This prince had already (see p. 182) expressed a 
friendly feeling towards the Romans, and the following circum- 
stances now led him to pledge himself to Scipio to become their 
allv. 

vVTien the young prince was pursuing his studies at Carthage, 
he had become enamoured of Sophonisbaj the daughter of 
Hasdrubal the son of Gisco, who had promised him her hand in 
marriage. But it so happened that Syphax was also one of 
Sophonisba*s admirers, and Hasdrubal, notwithstanding his pro- 
mise to Masinissa, engaged that his daughter should become the 
bride of Syphax, if that prince would renounce his alliance with 
the Romans and join the cause of Carthage. The bargain was 
struck between them, Sophonisba was betrothed to Syphax, and 
Masinissa, justly incensed at the treatment he had received, 
determined henceforth to abjure all connexion with Carthage, 
and to devote himself to the interests of Rome. 

After the return of Scipio to Carthago Nova he repulsed a 
nocturnal attempt made upon the city by Mago, who then retired 
into winter quarters in the lesser of the Baleares (Minorca), 
whilst the Roman general returned home laden with spoils, and 
was received by the senate, according to custom, in the temple of 
Bellona. As he was only a pro-consul he could not enjoy a 
triumph, that honour being restricted to those who had served 
as magistrates ; but he was elected consul for the ensuing year 
[a. u. c. 541)], and Publius Licinius Crassus (who was at this 
time Pontifex Maximus) was given to him as a colleague. 

Scipio now resolved upon putting into execution the plan he 
had already formed of making Africa itself the seat of war, for he 
was aware that the Carthagmians had but little hold over the 
aflPections of their own subjects and allies in their own country, 
although when they were ftghting in distant lands the brilliant 
actions which they sometimes performed gained them friends 
amongst those who were not always exposed to their domination. 
He had, however, no sooner set forth his views upon the subject 
than he was met by violent opposition on the part of several of 
tlie senators, amongst whom Q. Fabius Maximus was the most 
vehement, whereupon he declared that if tUe senate should refuse 
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assign Africa to him as his proTince he should not hesitate to 
peal to the people. 

There can be Httle doubt that although some of the sena- 
rs were envious of the fame Scipio had already acquired, yet 
^eral were really ayerse to his plan from motives of policy, m- 
tnuch as they thought it inexpedient that he should be so far 
sent from home when so great a general as Hannibal was still 
npaignuig in Italy. Be this as it may, it is certain that his 
claration of appeal greatly exasperated the senate, and a violent 
ercation took place, which ended by the senate's assigning 
uttium to Crassus, whilst to Scipio they assigned Sicily, with 
rmission to cross over into Africa if he should deem it ab- 
lately indispensable for the welfare of the state. The senate, 
ID of course perceived that they had been virtually defeated, 
w endeavoured to gain their object by refusing to sanction a 
ry or to vote the supplies for any fleet which Scipio mieht 
[juire. This difficulty, however, he obviated by merely askmg 
em for leave to enrol volunteers and to take any private sub- 
riptions that might be offered, and as permission for this could 
»t be refused he soon commenced energetic action. The 
Dibrians, Sabines, Marsians, and Camertini sent large bodies 
volunteers ; whilst the Etruscans supplied com, arms, and 
aterials for ship-building ; so that in less than three months a 
let of thirty ships was at sea and Scipio on his way to Sicily. 
ere he made Syracuse his head quarters, whilst he organized his 
ices with a view to his campaign in Africa, whither he soon 
!spatched his Ueutenant>general Caius Lselius, who landed at 

r Regius and wasted the adjacent territory. Here he was 
long joined by Masinissa, and having made several more 
iccessful forays he returned with the spoils which he had col- 
cted to Sicily. 

In the course of this year [a. u. c. 549] Mago had landed 
om the Balearic Isles with 12,000 foot and 2000 horse at 
«nua (Genoa)j a town on the coast of Liguria ; and Lselius had 
9 sooner landed in Africa than the Carthaginians sent over to 
leir general in Italy a reinforcement of 6000 foot, 800 horse, 

elephants, and a large sum of money, with orders that he 
iioald, if possible, effect a junction with Hannibal, and thus pre- 
mt the Romans from carrying out their designs in Africa by 
Ifing them cause for instant and energetic operations in their 
im country. The only further events of this year were the 
ippression of another revolution under Indibilis and Mandonius in 
pam, and the conclusion of a treaty with Philip the king of 
tacedon. 
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In the ensuing year [a. u. c. 550] Sdpio was agfiin elected 
consul, and set out for Africa with a force that has heen Tariousl j 
computed, but which probably amounted to about 40,000 men of 
all arms. The fleet left Lilybseum with provisions for forty-five 
days, in the following order : On the rieht were twenty ships 
commanded by Scipio himself ; on the left a similar number 
under Leehus and the quaestor Marcus Porcius Cato, and the 
transports were in the rear. Orders were given to the pilots to 
steer for Emporia, but they were driven out of their course by 
wind and fog, and at length found themselves off Utica (a town 
on the east side of the bay of Carthage), where they landed 
without the slightest opposition on the part of the natives. 

No sooner was it known at Carthage that the Romans had 
arrived than the utmost alarm was created, and energetic mea- 
sures taken for the defence of the country. Orders were de- 
spatched to Hasdrubal, who was absent collecting troops and 
ammunition, to hasten back immediately ; envoys were sent to 
Syphaz requiring his promptest aid, and Hasdrubal' s son, Hanno, 
was stationed about fifteen miles from the Roman camp with 
4000 men to prevent the enemy from ravaging the surrounding 
territory. He was, however, drawn into an ambush by Masinissa, 
who was now with Scipio, and nearly all his men were sUin. 
Several were captured, and among them Hanno himself, but he 
was afterwards exchanged against Masinissa's mother. After 
this the Romans ravaged the country with impunity, stormed 
and took the strong town of Lacha, and repulsed an attack made 
upon their camp by Hasdrubal, who had by this time arrived 
with a force of 20,000 foot, 7000 horse, and 140 elephants. 

Scipio, who now wished to secure to himself some place of 
retreat for the winter, proceeded to lay siege to Utica, but after 
a vain attempt to reduce it he retired after forty days and en- 
camped on a rocky tongue of land in the neighbourhood, whibt 
Hasdrubal and Syphax, whose joint forces now amounted to 
about 80,000 foot and 13,000 horse, occupied a position near 
him, but as it was now the winter season made no attempt to 
dislodge him. 

Scipio next endeavoured unsuccessfully to induce Syphax to 
revolt, whereupon the Numidian said that he had no doubt that 
peace could be obtained if the Romans would agree to withdraw 
from Africa, the Carthaginians at the same time retiring from 
Italy. Scipio appeared to Usten wilUngly to these propositions, 
but having heard that the tents of the Numidians were com- 
posed entirely of reeds he formed the design of setting them on 
£re, and merely carried on negotiations in order to lull the 
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sospicionfl of the enemy and keep them in their present encamp- 
ment till spring came on and all things were readj for the execu- 
tion of his design. 

Accordingly, no sooner had the season for opening the ensuing 
campaign arrived [a. u. c. 551] than Scipio broke off further 
negotiations by declaring that although he was himself faTOurable 
to the terms proposed, he had been nevertheless over-ruled by 
the officers composing iiis council of war, and therefore all hope 
of accommodating matters was at an end. Syphax and Hasdrubal 
therefore now determined to offer the Romans battle on the next 
day» but Scipio set out from his camp during the night, giving 
one-half his army to Laelius and Masiuissa, whom he had uready 
instructed to fire the tents of Syphax, whilst he himself went 
with the other half to attack the camp of Hasdrubal. 

When Laelius and Masiuissa had arrived at the camp of the 
Nomidians the latter stationed his men at the various avenues 
kading from it, whilst the former with his division went round 
and fired it at a great number of places. When the tents had 
baisn thus set on fire, the fiames, owing to the combustible 
nature of the materials of which they were constructed, spread 
with the utmost rapidity, and the unhappy Numidians, who 
thoueht that they had arisen accidentally, endeavoured, naked 
and half asleep as they were, to make their escape out of the 
camp. In this state of alarm and confusion many were burnt to 
deatii, others trampled under foot in their attempt to rush out, 
and the rest cut to pieces by the soldiers of Masiuissa, who 
waited for them on the outside. Those who were in Has- 
drubal's camp, seeing the fire, thought hkewise that it was acci- 
dental, and hastened to aid in extinguishing it. They were, 
however, also set u{)on by the Romans, and their tents soon fired, 
10 that amid this scene of terror and destruction only about 
2,500 individuals, amongst whom were Hasdrubal and Syphax, 
escaped. 

When Hasdrubal reached Carthage opinions were much divided 
as to the plans which it was advisable to adopt for the future, but 
it was at length determined to raise a fresh supply of troops and 
to beg the renewed exertions of Syphax for the continuance of 
the war. Accordingly the Numidian king responded to the 
appeal, and in about a month's time a combined army of 30,000 
men had taken the field, and encamped about five days' march 
from Utica. Thither Scipio hastened to meet them, and after 
three days^ skirmishing a general engagement took place, in 
Whidi the Romans gained a complete victory, and Syphax fled 
from the field. At a council held after the battle it was decide 
that Lselius and Masiuissa should pursue V\\iu, -wV^^X. '^wgv^ ^"^^ 
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to remain behind in order to reduce the ndghbouriiig citi 
manj of which cheerfiillv surrendered to him, and thus confim 
the opinion he had entertained with regard to the little affect 
which they really possessed for Carthage. 

It was at length determined to send for Hannibal (as being 
only leader able to avert the ruin which seemed to have overtal 
the Punic cause), to strengthen the fortifications of the eity> i 
to despatch a fleet to attack the Roman ships which lay bef 
Utica ; but Scipio was on the alert for them, and knowing t] 
his ships were not in a state to contend at sea with those 
Carthage, had them hauled up close to the shore and cove 
with planks so as to resemble a huge platform on which his n 
might fight as if thev were on land. His plan proved perfbc 
successful, for the j'unic vessels were soon obliged to ret 
having only succeeded in dragging away with them six of 
transports. 

Meantime Lselius and Masinissa, after pursuing Syphax 
fifteen days, overtook him in his own kingdom, where they fov 
that he had collected another army. With this he advanced 
meet the Romans, and a battle ensued in which the Numidii 
were routed, and the king, who fell from his horse during ' 
action, was taken prisoner ; after which Masinissa pressed on 
Cirta, the capital, which surrendered to him, when the inh 
tants were assured that their king was uninjured. On 
arrival at the palace the prince met Sophonisba, who threw 
self at his feet, and with dishevelled hair and tearful eye 
sought him to kill her rather than deliver her up to the Roi 
The sight of such deep distress not only excited the pity ' 
prince but rekindled all his former love, and he married he 
very day I When Lselius, who followed with the prisoner 
spoils, arrived on the ensuing day and heard what Masinis 
done he was so anrry that he was about to drag SophonisI 
him, but at last relented so far as to say that he would n 
matter to Scipio. 

In the meantime Svphax, who had been brought be 
Roman general (moved probably by jealousy), declared 
violent opposition to Rome had been principally o 
Sophonisba, and he added that she would doubtless exc 
same influence over her newly wedded husband as she 
over himself. This assertion made Scipio determine tc 
Masinissa from his bride, but upon this decision b 
municated to him bv Scipio himself when he appeared ^ 
the prince sent to her a trusty servant with some pc 
message to the effect that as he despaired of being a 

out of the hands of the Romans Yi^\v«i^ «jcX^^\d 
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she wished when they bad met in the royal palace, and that it 
now only remained for her to behave in a way which should be 
worthy of the daughter of Hasdrubal and the spouse of two 
kings ! When the serrant presented her with the poison in the 
royal palace at Cirta she returned a message to her husband 
" that she gratefidly received that as his nuptial giilt, but that she 
could have wished that her marriage had not been so closely 
followed by her death." Having uttered these words she calmly 
drained the bowl and immediately expired ! Scipio having thufi 
reheved himself of his apprehensions sought to console Masinissa 
and publicly conferred on him the regal title and insignia, which 
were afterwards confirmed to him by the senate, whilst Syphax 
was aent as a prisoner to Tibur. 

Immediately after the transactions just narrated Scipio yrent to 
Tunis (which stands about fifteen miles from the site of tha 
ancient Carthaee), and thither Punic ambassadors now arrived in 
order if possible to negotiate a peace. The terms which he pro- 
posed were as follows : The Carthaginians were to withdraw all 
their troops from Italy, Gaul, Spain, and the islands, to give up 
all their ships of war except twenty, and to pay over to tbo 
Romans a large sum of money, together with 500,000 measure^ 
of wheat, and 20,000 of barley. He gave them three davs to 
consider of these terms, and as they could not at the end of that 
time return a decided answer a truce was agreed upon in order 
that they might go to Rome and argue the case before the 
senate. 

By this time their orders of recall had reached both Hannibal 
and Mago, but the latter died off Sardinia of a wound which he 
had received in an action against the Romans in Insubrian Gaul, 
whilst the former, after an absence from home of sixteen years, 
arrived safely in his own country, and landed with his troops at 
Leptis Minor (now Lemta), a town about eighteen miles distant 
from Adnimetum. 

No sooner had their celebrated general touched his native soil 
than the spirits of the Carthaginians revived, and even before the 
return of their envoys from Rome they broke the truce by seizing 
lome ships which had come from Sicily with supplies for the 
Romans, but were driven by stress of weather into the bay of 
Carthag^. Moreover, they shamefully maltreated those ofiicera 
whom Scipio sent to remonstrate with them on their want of 
good fidth^* and the vessel in which the ambassadors were re- 

* This want of good faith on the part of the Carthaginians was so notorious 
Ik Borne, that the ezpressioo " Puniea fidet" becanxt ^iv««tVAai v&ioiu^^dut. 
I to Btgnify MDj bretck pf trait. 
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turning was attacked in the very sight of the Roman camp, and 
almost the whole of its crew massacred. 

War was therefore once mo^e inevitable, and ELannibal went to 
Adrumetum, where he mustered a large body of troops. The 
Carthaginians, however, confident of the success of their general, 
sent to beg him to march to Zama, a town about five miles to the 
west of their city, and thither he accordingly advanced to fight 
that battle on which the fate of Carthage was for some time to 
depend. 

Previously, however, to entering into a struggle which he fore- 
saw to be fraught with such important results, Hannibal, who 
was no less prudent than he was brave, endeavoured to negotiate 
for a peace ; but the terms proposed by Scipio were even harder 
than those which he had before submitted, and the Punic general 
perceived that an appeal to arms could now alone decide the great 
question of superiority between Rome and Carthage. 

There are two incidents related in connexion with this im- 
portant struggle, which, however interesting 'they may be in them- 
selves, nevertheless bear about them such evident marks of fiction, 
that they must be referred rather to "the romance of history'* 
than to historic truth itself. 

The first of these is, that Hannibal had sent three spies to 
reconnoitre the Roman position, and that upon these spies 
being taken before Scipio he ordered them to be led through 
the camp, directed that everything which they wished to see 
should be shown to them, and then dismissed them in safety.* Hie 
second is, that just previously to the commencement of the action 
the two generals had a personal interview, each attended only 
by an interpreter, at which Hannibal is said to have expressed 
regret that he had ever left Africa, and offered to intercede with 
his countrymen to give up Spain, Sicily, Sardinia, and the other 
islands — a line of proceeding which is totally at variance with the 
character of the celebrated Carthaginian leader, and with the oath 
which he is believed to have taken when he set out with his 
father to Spain. 

These stories, however, whether they be true or false, are of no 
historical or political importance. Sufiice it to say, that as soon si 
both the rival generals saw that no reconciliation could be effected, 
they prepared as speedily as possible for the contest, and on the 
day after the failure of the negotiations the two armies were drawn 
up for battle. The advantage, vrith regard to numbers, was on 
the side of the Carthaginians, who had about 50,000 men, .whilst 

^ A itoiy of M similar nature to this it told of Xerxes on his march into 
Oreece. See ** History of Greece/' p. ^7 . loXin V< «i^«,\iwv^a^ VB54. 
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omans do not appear to have mustered more than about 

;* but whereas the troops of the former were mostly raw . 
ndisciplined recruits, those of the latter were experienced 
teadj veterans, and thus the issue of the battle might have 
Loubtful had it not been for a new strategical operation which 
ractised by Scipio on this occasion. The nature of this was 
ows : instead of placing the Principes opposite the intervals 

Haatatiff as was usuidly the custom, he placed the latter 
f behind the former, so as to leave lanes down which the 
Jits of the enemy might pass, but in the intervals he placed 
elites or light-armed troops, whom he ordered to commence 
tion, and then, when pressed by the elephants, to run down 
les, where the elephants would be sure to follow them, 
g thus drawn up his infantry, he placed the Italian cavalry 
Lselius on the left, and Masinissa, with the Numidians, on 
^ht wine. Hannibal's order of battle was as follows : he 
. his eignty elephants in the front, and behind them a body 
)00 foreign mercenaries ; behind these were the Africans and 
iginians ; and in the rear, at some distance from the main 
uie veterans whom he had brought from Italv, and whom 
>ected to have as a sort of reserve, that should attack the 
' when the advanced troops were worn out with the contest 
t the main body of the Romans. With regard to cavalry 
inic horse were on the right and the Numichan on the left 

1 battle commenced with & skirmish of cavalry, and then 
ibal ordered the elephants to advance. This was just what 

wished, for the Romans blowing their horns threw them 
iich terror that some of them rushed upon their own left - 
y, which was thus routed by Masinissa, and some upon the 
which thus afforded an easy conquest to Lselius. Whilst 
;ene of confusion was taking place amongst the cavalry, the 
ry went into action, and here the Carthaginians, instead of 
rting the mercenaries, allowed them to go forward alone, so 
iiey were soon driven back by the three Roman lines, which 
rted each other admirably, and then, enraged at being thus 
ed, they turned round and fell upon their own side, which 

thus assailed by the Romans and their own mercenaries 
aneously, fought so desperately that they threw the Hastati 
)me confusion, but were soon routed with immense slaughter 
I Principes, who pursued them far and wide over the plain. 
•, however, at once recalled them, for Hannibal now brought 

^ This is according to the calculation of ADpian^ vul.^ 4A, <\. 
t For the mejuunga of theafi ternia, C£. oiUe, p. \\^« 
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up his veterans, and the struggle was for a longtime doubtful ; 
Romans, however, were already gaining ground when Lsliai 
Masinissa, coming up from the pursuit of the cavalry, attackec 
enemy %igorousl^ in the rear and decided the day. EUumi 
troops thus assaded from before and behind, broke and fled, 
the Romans remained masters of the field, having, it is said, 
fered a loss of only about 2000 men, whilst that of the Cai 
ginians was nearly 20,000 slain, and almost an equal number t 
prisoners. Hannibal himself, to whom Sdpio gave credit 
naving done everything in his power to secure the victory, 
with a few horsemen to Adrumetum, and afterwards to Cartl 
which he had never once seen since he first left it, six-and-tl 
years before. 

The consequences of the battle of Zama were most importa 
Rome, for as the victory at the Metaurus had made her abs< 
over Italy this gave her the dominion of the west ; and 
utterly prostrated Carthage was, may be inferred from the 
that Hannibal confessed himself beaten, not only in a battle, 
in a war, and that he advised his countrymen to sue for p 
upon any terms. 

After taking the enemy's camp, Scipio returned to Utica, v 
he found a Roman fleet arrived, in which he sent Lcelius 
with tidings of his victory, while he himself sailed into the I 
Carthage and took a survey of the city. Whilst he was 
Carthaginian vessel came out of the harbour, with ten env( 
treat for peace, and these Scipio appointed to meet him at 
When they arrived there, a council was held, at which se* 
the commanders voted for the siege of Carthage ; but Scipic 
aware of the difficulties which such a course would presf 
being moreover fearful, perhaps, that the glory of taking 
would fall to his successor, opposed their views so success! 
it was agreed to grant a peace to the enemy upon the foUoi 
ditions : They were to retain all the possessions which 
to them in Africa before the commencement of the war. 
were not to make war either in or out of Africa withou 
sent of the Romans ; to restore to Masinissa all his j 
and immunities ; to indemnify the Romans for the 
their ships during the late truce ; to nve up all pri 
deserters, and all their ships of war and elephants, c 
to supply rations of corn for three months to the R 
and pay till the ratification of the treaty should arrive ^ 
to contribute towards the expenses of the war 1 0,0C 
instalments of 200 a-year, and to give 100 hostages 
ages of fourteen and thirty, to be selected by the Re 
Tbeae coaditionM were, at tlie \n&\Aiice qI YLua 
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Carthage and ratified by the Roman senate and people [a. u. c. 
)], and thus an end was put to the second Punic war, which 
1 lasted for seventeen years from its commencement to its ter- 
lation. As an acknowledgment for the eminent sendees which 
had rendered to his country, Scipio entered Rome in a magni- 
^nt triumph, Syphax being bound to his chariot wheels, and 
eived the surname of '' Afncanus," he having been the first to 
om a title of distinction was ever pul^liclj given in honour of 
victorious achievements,'*' in grateful acknowledgment for his 
ing thus successfully terminated the second Punic war. 

On this point, as connected with the story of CorioUnus, see antcy p. 70. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE MACEDONIAN WARS TO 
THE CAPTURE OF CARTHAGE ANP CORINTH. 

Ambitious views of the Romans — Affairs of Illyria and Asia Minor — Alliance 
between Attains and the Romans — War with Philip of Macedon — His over- 
tlirow at the battle of Cynoscephalac — Termination of the first Macedonian 
war — War with Antiochus, king of Syria — Hannibal at his court — Caotes 
of Hannibal's flight from Carthag— eRcjection of his advice by Antiochus— 
Campaign in Thessaly — Support of the Romans by Philip of Macedon— 
Overthrow of Autiocbus near lleraclea — His return to Asia — Campaign of 
L. Cornelius Scipio in Asia — Overthrow of Antiochus at Mount Sipyla»^ 
Peace concluded with him — Return and triumph of Scipio — Reduction of 
the Galatians — Flight and death of Hannibal — His character — Exile, death, 
and character of Scipio *' Africanus'' — Campaigns in Italy and Spain—Com- 
roeuccment of the second Macedonian war — Accession of Perseus to the 
throne of Macedon — Military operations in Thessaly — Campaign under L. 
^milius Paulus — His victory at Pydna — Flight of Perseus — Dismember- 
ment of the Macedonian empire — Return and triumph of Paulus — Death 
of Perseus — Outbreak of the third Punic war — Internal condition of Rome at 
the period — Disputes between Masinissa and the Carthaginians — Dedsioa 
of the Romans in favour of the former — Declaration of war — Vain attempts 
of the Carthaginians at a reconciliation— Their preparations for defence- 
Siege of the city by the Romans — Successes of the Carthaginians — P. Scipio 
made consul and commander-in-chief — His operations before the city- 
Cruelty of Hasdrubal — Blockade of the city — Attack upon the citadel— 
Desperate position of the besieged— ^pture and destruction of the dty— 
Africa reduced to a Roman province — The name of *'Africanus junior " given 
to Scipio — Revolt of the Macedonians under Audriscus — His overthrow and 
death — Continuation of the revolt under Alexander — His defeat — Redne- 
tion of Macedonia to a Roman province — Operations of Metellus against the 
army of the Achaean league — His march to Corinth— Arrival of L. Mum* 
Tiiius — Defeat of the Acha^ans — Burning of Corinth — Its treasures sent to 
Rome — Reduction of Greece to a Roman province — Triumph of the victo- 
rious generals — Effects of the importation of works of art into Rome- 
Comparison between Roman and Grecian artistic genius. 

No sooner had Rome thus secured to herself the dominion of the 
ivest, than the ambition of her rulers sought for itself a wider 
field of action, and the senate now turned its views towards the 
the east, although the people, wearied with long-eoutinaed war- 
fare, and the heavy expenses to which thej had been put, were 
iencljr averse to any further prosecMtVoiL of hostile schemes. 
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>twithstanding this, howeTer, that lust of conquest which was 
lerent in the Roman character at length prevailed, and a war 
a commenced with Philip III. of Macedon upon the. following 
Dunds.* 

As far back as the year before the battle of Cannse [b. c. 215] 
•eport had reached Philip that the Romans were coming to aid 
erdilai'das, an lUjTian pirate, whom he was anxious to exter- 
nate ; but although that report was false, Demetrius of Pharos, 
other Illyrian, who had obtained considerable influence over 
lilip, persuaded him, in consequence of the representations he 
ide concerning the dangers to which Macedon was exposed from 
e ambition and growing power of Rome, to send an embassy to 
d ally himself with Hannibal. At this time, however, both the 
imans and the Carthaginians were too fully occupied in their own 
airs to take any prominent part in those of Greece, and it was 
t until A. u. c. 541 that any active operations were commenced 
ainst Philip. Then it was that the iEtolians formed an alliance 
th the Romans, and broke that peace which they had not long 
ide with the Macedonians, and Marcus Valerius Lsevinus was 
it with a fleet to support the former. In a. u. c. 548 these 
stilities were brought to an end, and the Romans ceded certain 
rritories to Philip — a fact which proves how strone he must have 
en at this period — and thus enabled him to extend his dominion 
er Epirus. 

Sach then was the position of affairs when a new actor appeared 
ton the scene, in the person of Attains, kins of Pergamus (a 
strict on the western coast of Asia Minor), who was in alliance 
th Egypt and the Rhodians. It so happened that at this time 
ej^yptian king, Ptolemy Epiphanes, was a minor, and Antiochns, 
Qg of Syria, thinking that he could easily deprive him of some 
niB possessions, persuaded Philip to join him in an expedition 
laiiist such islands and towns on the coast of the ^gean as 
longed to Egypt. Attains, therefore, seeing the danger which 
I was in from so powerful an enemy as Philip, sought to 
rengthen himself as much as possible by an effectual dliance 
ith the Athenians, and a circumstance occurred which enabled 
m to effect his wishes. Two young Acamanians who were un- 
itiated broke into the mysteries of Demeter (Ceres), which 
ere being performed with great solemnity at Athens. This was 
garded as a sacrilegious act, and the Athenians at once slew 
lem; upon which PhiHp at the request of the Acamanians 
ideitook to avenge them, whilst the Athenians joined Attains, 

• Compare with this portion of Roman Hi^torj \.\i^**K\*Vsr| ^l^tsfcRfc''" 
i^t. zii^— :iv. John Weale, London, 1S54. 

IB."! 
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^'ho had already obtained a promise of assistance from the 
Romans. 

Accordingly [a u. c. 554] a Roman army went over to Greece 
under the consul Piiblius Salpicius Galba, upon which the 
iEtolians — to whom Philip had long been an object of dread and 
dislike — declared against him, and the Boeotians and Achseans 
soon followed their example. For nearly four years f hilip made 
a gallant resistance to this formidable league, until he Was over- 
thrown by the consul T. Quinctius Flaminius, at the battle of 
Cynoscephalse in Thessaly [a. u. c. 557], leaving 8000 of his 
troops dead upon the field, and having had 5000 taken prisoners. 
The consequence of this was, that the Macedonian monarch was 
obliged to sue for peace, which was granted to him, on condition 
of his surrendering his fleet, paying down the sum of 1000 talents, 
and restoring all the Greek states in his dominions to inde- 
pendence. The proclamation of this independence was read out 
at the Isthmian games in the succeeding year by Flaminius him- 
self, and at Rome the terms of the treaty were hailed with 
universal delight ; for the government well knew that it was its 
best policy to keep the Grecian states disunited, since it would 
be thus far easier to reduce them to submission. 

After having brought the war to a successful issue, Fla- 
miuius remained in Greece for two more years, in order to 
make sure that Philip would not depart from the terms of the 
treaty, and then returned to Rome and triumphed [a.u.c. 
560]. 

No long interval elapsed before the Roman arms were once 
more employed in a war which sprung up against Antiochus, the 
great king of Syria, whose ambitious disposition led him to 
attempt the recovery of some of Alexander's possessions in 
Europe ; for which purpose he had been for some time collecting 
large forces, and was backed by the iEtolians, who were now at 
enmity with the Romans ; ostensibly because they had not de- 
posed Nabis fron) his tyranny at Sparta,"" but in reaUty because 
they hoped after the departure of Flaminius to put themselves at 
the head of affairs in Greece. Moreover, Hannibal was now at 
the court of Antiochus, and offered to assist him in his enterprise, 
inasmuch as he had quitted Carthage on account of the following 
circumstances, which had brought him into collision with th? 
leading party in that city. Soon after he had returned home 
he had been made one of the 9vffete9y'\ and finding that his 
colleagues had greatly abused their power on accoont of the 

* See " IWtXorj of Greece," p. 263. John Weale, London, 1854, 
f For AD explanation of this term Mt ante, ^. 133, 
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fly with 500 of his followers to Chalcis> all the rest of his tnny 
having been either killed or taken prisoners. 

Soon after this [a. u.c. 563] the Syrian king returned to 
Asia, whither he thought that the Romans would not follow him; 
but in this, as it proved, he was mistaken, for it was at once 
resolved to carry the war into his own country, and each of the 
new consuls, Caius LkHus and Lucius Comehus Scipio, were 
equally anxious to have the honour of conducting it. As L. Scipio 
was not in any way distinguished for military skill, Lselius would 
have obtained the command had it not been that Scipio Africanui 
offered to go as legate to his brother, and this decided the question 
in favour of Scipio, and he accordingly passed over to i£pirus with 
a force of 13,000 men. In Thcssaly'hc was joined by the troops 
of Acilius, and they then marched tlirough Macedonia and Thrace 
for the Hellespont (now the S frail of the Dardanelles), At the 
same time the Uoman Heet, which was in the ^Egean, had been 
joined by the ships of the Khodians and those of Eumenes, hng 
of Pergamus, and when Scipio arrived at the llellespont he found 
everything prepared for the passage of his troops, and thejF ' 
were conveyed across without accident or opposition. 

They had no sooner arrived on the other side than an envoy 
came from Antioclius, proposing peace on condition of his giving 
up all claim to the Greek cities in Asia, and paying one lialf « 
the expenses of the war. The Scipios, however, insisted on his 
paying all the expenses of the war, and evacuating the whole of 
Asia on that side of Mount Taurus. Upon this the king sent 
privately to P. Scipio, oficring to release his son, who had lately 
been taken prisoner, without ransom, if he would obtaui for him 
easier terms ; but Sci])io merely thankuig him for his offer in 
reference to his son, advised the king to accept any terms he 
could make, but as he was himself lying sick at Elaea, he cautioned 
Antiochus not to engage the llomans till he himself rejoined the 
army. The Syrian monarch then sent the younger Scipio to his 
father, and being determined to act upon his advice retired to 
the foot of Mount Sipylus in Magnesia (now Magnisi), and there 
intrenched himself in a strong position. The consul then marched 
through Ilium or Troy, where he sacrificed to Minerva, its 
patron goddess, in acknowledgment of the popular belief that 
the llomans were descended from iEneas and tlie Trojans — and 
ultimately went and encnn)])ed about four miles from Antiochus* 
who, however, took no notice of the constant provocations to battle 
which the llomans daily gave him. At length the consul deter- 
mined to storm his camp, and the Syrians could no longer decline 
an action unless they intended to give themselves up to the enemy 
"^-•at « struggle. 
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The army of Antiochus now consisted of 62,000 foot, 1200 
orse, and fifty-four elephants, and was drawn up in the follow- 
ig manner: In the centre was a phalanx of 16,000 hea\y- 
rmed troops in ten divisions, with two elephants between each 
f the divisions. On the wings of the phalanx were the light- 
rmed infantry, and on their flanks the cavalry, the remainder 
f the elephants, the chariots armed with scythes, and a 
amber of Arabs mounted on dromedaries. The Roman army 
onsisted of four legions, each of 5400 men drawn up in the 
•ual manner, with their left resting upon the river Hermus (now 
lie Khodus)^ and the Greek and Asiatic infantry on the right. 
lie flank of these latter was protected by a body of about 3000 
lorse, and about sixteen African elephants were placed in the rear. 

Just before the action commenced, a thick fog and a drizzling 
■in came on, which relaxed the bow-strings of the Syrian archers 
of which the lieht infantry of Antiochus chiefly consisted), and 
larkness threw his line into confusion. Eumenes, taking advan- 
age of this, dashed at the scythed chariots, and frightening the 
lorses drove them back into the rear, whilst the Romans made a 
nrious charge at the cavalry, which was broken by such a sudden 
md violent onslaught and soon turned and fled. Antiochus, 
flio commanded in person upon the right, sustained the battle 
here bravely for some time, but at length, when the Romans 
soncentrated all their forces upon him at that point, he too was 
lUued to give way, and made a precipitate retreat from the 
icld. Upon this the rout became general, and the slaughter was 
enormous; the camp was seized and pillaged, and the Syrians 
ire said to have had 53,000 of their troops slain, and nearly 
1500 taken prisoners, whilst the whole loss on the side of the 
Romans and their allies amounted to no more than 350 men. 
After the victory [a. u.c. 564], all the cities of the coast sub- 
mitted to the Riomans, and the consul went and encamped near 
Strdis. 

In the mean time Antiochus had escaped to Apamea, and 
bdiDg that further opposition to Rome would be useless he 
lent envoys to treat for peace on any terms. The conditions to 
k proposed had been already arranged by the senate, and these 
Were now announced by P. Scipio as follows : — I. Antiochus was 
to abstain from all attempts upon or claims to any European city 
or territory whatsoever. 2. He was to pay 15,000 Euboic 

tilents* towards the expenses of the war, 500 down, 1500 when 

* The Euboic talent was equal to about £3S8 lOt. lOef. of our money. On 
^ tabject see the tables of weights, &c., at the end of Smith's DlctvQtAx^ ^1 
^tiqoities. 
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the peace was ratified at Rome, and the balance in twelve annual 
instalments. 3. To give Eumenes 400 talents in money, and a 
large supply of corn. 4. To deliver up Hannibal Thoaa and 
three other leading men of those Greek states which had sided 
with him ; and, 5. to place in the hands of the Romans twenty 
hostages as a guarantee for his due observance of the terms of the 
treaty. These conditions were accepted by Antiochus, who sent 
envoys to Rome (whither also Eumenes went) to have them 
ratified by the senate, and Scipio put his troops into winter 
quarters in Tralles, Magnesia, and Ephesus, until the peace 
should be officially confirmed. At length the envoys returned - 
and announced to the consul that the senate were satisfied with T 
the terms of the treaty ; and after making over part of the ceded ' 
territory to Eumenes and part to the Rliodians, and freeing all - 
those towns which had sided with the Romans from the payment 
of tribute, L. Scipio returned home, and at his triumph was dig- 
nified >vith the title of "Asiaticus" in the same way as his 
brother had been with that of ** Africanus." 

The desire for conquest had now become so strongly implanted • 
in the hearts of all classes of the Roman citizens, that although 
there was in reality no ground for war, yet it was considered as 
])ositively disgraceful if the year passed by without some militaij 
achievement ; and as the lower orders ever became dangerous to 
the state when they were unemploved, it was determined to send 
an army again into the field, and Asia once more became the 
scene of hostile operations. Thither, therefore, Cnseus Manlnu 
Yulso was despatched [a. u. c. 565], and led his army against 
the Gallo-Gra?cians, who were a nation that had passed over 
from Gaul into Asia in the time of Pyrrhus, and, having esta- 
blished themselves in Phrygia, assumed the name of Gala- 
tians,* and levied tribute from the surrounding tribes. The 
reason alleged by Vulso for invading the territory of this people 
was, that they had assisted Antiochus ; but this was only a plea 
for gratifying the warlike propensities of his followers, whom he 
soon led against the enemy, and defeated them with great 
slaughter on the plains of Ancyra. Tliey were accordingly 
obliged to sue for peace, which Vulsb, after having carried off an 
immense mass of treasure, granted to them, and then retired to 
the coast for the winter. 

During the next year [a. u. c. 566] ten commissioners arrived 
from Rome to ratify the peace with Antiochus, which they did '^ 
by requiring him, in addition to the clauses already agreed '^ 

* These were the same people to whom St. Paul addressed his EpUtle. , 
At the period of wiiich we are now writing Ihcy spoke the Celtic, but their \^ 
descendants in the Apostle's lime used \\\u OtttVL W\^u^%t. *' 
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on, to surrender all his elephants; and after he had done 
s the Romans embarked their forces and retired altogether 
•m Asia. 

In the mean time Hannibal, finding that his enemies insisted 
on his being delivered up to them, had fled to Crete (Candia), 
t not thinking himself safe there went over to Prusias, king of 
thjnia, to whose court he was soon followed by T. Flaminius, 
o was despatched by the senate in quest of him. His treach- 
•as entertainer admitted the Roman envoy, and then sent 
diers to seize his renowned guest ; who, however, after having 
nly attempted to escape by one of the passages he had made 
m his house in case of a surprise, swallowed some poison, 
ich, after the ancient cnstom of great men, he always carried 
lut with him, and expired B.C. 183, a. u.c. 571, in the 
ty-fifth year of his age. As a military leader, Hannibal has 
-haps never been surpassed ; for, whether we regard his per- 
lal bravery, his temper, or his prudence, we shall find equal 
ise in each for our admiration. He had difficulties to en- 
rnter in his career of no ordinary magnitude ; such as the 
ents of the generals opposed to him, the discordant elements 
which his own army was composed, and the jealous inter- 
ence of his own state in all matters connected with his 
nmand; and these he constantly and successfully overcame. 
lat he had the interest of his country at heart is fully proved 
his conduct after the battle of Zama, when, instead of despair- 
; of her welfare, he endeavoured by applying his abilities to the 
telioration of her internal government and resources once more 
raise her to the same eminence from which she had fallen, 
lat he was thus a true patriot is evident ; and it is hence also 
ident that the charges of overweening ambition, avarice, and 
lelty, which were made against him by the Roman writers, 
TC totally unfounded ; and his character, notwithstanding their 
persions, will remain for ever associated with all that is excel- 
It either in the citizen or the soldier. 

About the same period, if not in the same year* in which 
annibal died, his illustrious rival, Scipio Africanus, ended his 
ys in exile, on account of the following circumstances. On his 
turn from Asia, both he and his brother Lucius were cited by 
e Petilii, who were then tribunes of the people, for having 
ccived bribes from Antiochus, and appropriated part of the 
xnls which they had taken in the war against him. The pro- 
CQtion was instituted at the suit of Porcius Cato, a stern old 

* Some writers place the death of Scipio Africanas in b. c. 185^ t\e, tv«\ 
in etriier than that of Hannibal, but the exact daXt \& MuctTV^Tu 
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RomaDj whose character resembled that of the most austere of 
his countrymen in ancient times, and whose ])rejudices, although 
he was an honest man and a thorough patriot, led him to dis- 
bcHeve in anything Hke modern virtue or morality. Under 
these circumstances, as there were certain rumours afloat touching 
the Scipios in respect to their conduct afler the conclusion of the 
peace with Antiochus, he thought that, as the characters of public 
men should always be above suspicion, it was right to institute 
proceedings against them, that it they were innocent they might 
thus have an opportunity of clearing themselves in the eyes of 
the people. When, therefore, they appeared in answer to the 
citation before the tribunes, Lucius ])roduced a book containing 
their accounts, but his brother snatched it from him indignantly, 
and tore it in pieces before the face of the assembled multitude. 
This produced the utmost confusion amongst the populace, some 
of whom sided with the Scipios, whilst others were as violently 
opposed to them, and the trial was put off until the next morning. 
Now it so happened that this day was the anniversary of the 
battle of Zama, and Scipio Africaiius no sooner made his appear- 
ance in the forum than he reminded the people of this fact in 
words to the following effect: — "On this day, O Quirites! I 
overthrew Hannibal in Africa; and therefore little does it be- 
come us to spend it in strife and enmity. Rather let us thank 
the gods, whose goodness enabled me to exalt my country, and 
let any one who listeth accompany me to the capitol, whither I 
now go to sacrifice to them ; and pray ye that ye may always 
have leaders who will do as good service to the state as thit 
which I have done." Having uttered these words, he ascended 
the capitol, and afterwards went to all the other temples throurii- 
out the city, followed by the whole mass of the people, who 
cheered him on his wav, and the tribunes were left sitting in the 
forum alone. After tLis the trial was postponed from day to 
day ; but Lucius was fined and imprisoned, whilst Publius re- 
tired to the Campanian town of Liternum, where he spent the 
remainder of his days, and was buried there, in the forty-ninth 
year of his age, at his own request, so that his country might 
not even possess the remains of one whom she had treated ao 
ungratefully. We have but little opportunity of judging of 
Sci])io Africanus as a statesman ; but it. appears that he did not 
consider himself bound by any party ties in carrying out those 
objects which either his judgment or his motives of personal 
ambition led him to advocate ; a fact of which his conduct in 
reference to the African expedition (see ante, p. 184) clearly 
^e/nonstrates. As a military commander, his character speaks 
for itself; for a leader who ovcilhtcw Uauuibal must have been 
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possessed of no ordinary abilities ; the great victories iivliicli he 
obtained folly justified the Romans in regarding him as the 
ablest general who had ever commanded their armies, and fully 
entitle him to rank with the most celebrated soldiers of his own 
or any other country or age. 

During the whole of the period which had elapsed since the 
peace with Carthage, the Roman arms had been occupied in 
wars with tribes in the neighbourhood of the Po, such as the 
Insubres, Boii, and Ligures, and from a.u.c. 554 — 573 were spent 
in reducing them to submission. In Spain also the inhabitants 
frequently broke out into rebellion; but Marcus Porcius Cato 
daring ms consulate [a. u. c. 559] gained several considerable 
victories there, and the Romans once more succeeded ui esta- 
blishing their supremacy there. 

Events, however, now occurred which involved Rome in another 
Kacedonian war, on account of circumstances connected with a 
quarrel between Eumenes, king of Pergamus, the Thessalians, 
and Philip. The nature of this dispute was as follows : — ^When 
Philip joined the Roman alliance against Antiochus, several 
fortresses in Thrace and some towns in Thessaly made them- 
selves over to him ; but when Eumenes succeeded Attalus on the 
throne of Pergamus, he laid claim to the former, whilst the 
Thessalians demanded of Philip the independence of the latter. 
Upon this, the Macedonian monarch referred the matter to the 
Somans, who appointed ten commissioners to examine into the 
fiestion, and they decided it against PhiUp. Upon this the 
king sent his son, Demetrius, who had already been a hostage at 
Bome, and had greatly ingratiated himself with the leading 
senators, to endeavour to obtain a reconsideration of the matters 
it issue. Tlie young prince was exceedingly well received ; but 
the senate sowed dissension in the Macedonian court, by urging 
him to aspire to the kingdom to the exclusion of his elder 
brother Perseus.* The consequence of this was, that upon 
Us return, Philip, who had favoured his elder son, had the younger 
secretly poisoned ; and at the king's death [a. u. c. 575] Perseus 
nooeeded to the throne. The new monarch upon his accession, 
in order to strengthen himself as much as possible, married a 
dughter of Antiochus Epiphanes ; and this very fact, added to 
the well-known avarice of his character, rendered him an object 
of tUBpicion to the Romans, who imagined that he would soon 
exert nis power in endeavouring to subvert their influence in 
i Greece. Accordingly, when Eumenes went in person to Rome 
I 

* Fto t more detailed account of these transactioiis, Of. V History of Greece^" 
I ^28). John Wcale, London, 1854. 
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to represent how formidable the Macedonian monarch might 
become, he was Hstened to with the most marked attention, 
whilst the envoys of Perseus were given to understand that the 
feelings of the senate were decidedly inimical to their master. 
It was, moreover, alleged that the Macedonians had attempted 
to assassinate Eumenes, and that they had oppressed the Roman 
allies in Tlirnce; so that Perseus, seeing that hostilities were 
now inevitable, recalled his ambassadors, and at once declared 
war [a. u. c. oH2]. 

The conduct of the campaign was entrusted to Publius Licinins 
Crassus» one of the consuls for the ensuing year, and having 
marched through Epirus into Thessaly he was soon met by 
Perseus at the head of 39,000 foot and 4000 horse, which was 
the largest Macedonian army that had taken the field since the 
time of Alexander the Great. A cavalry action soon took place 
on the banks of the Peneus, in which Perseus gained a slight 
advantage ; and after another, in which the Romans were suc- 
cessful, the Macedonians went home for the winter, and Lidnios 
quartered his troops in Thessaly and Bceotia. 

During the next year the consul Quintus Marcius Philippns 
conducted the campaign, and ravaged the south of Macedonia; 
but he gained no important advantage, and was succeeded in 
command by the consul Lucius ^milius Paulus, the son of the 
general wlio fell at Cannre, a man of* considerable military ability, 
who had already gained much fame in Spain during a former 
consulate. Meantime Perseus was endeavouring to put an end 
to the war by offers of money to Eumenes, as ai body of Ganls 
had invaded Thrace, and might possibly enter his territories; 
and he would have succeeded in his negotiations had it not been 
for his avarice, which induced him to break the bargain afler it 
had been agreed upon, and the war was continued as before. 

When Pnulus entered Macedonia [a. u. c. 586] he advanced 
into the neighbourhood of Pydna, where Perseus now was, and 
soon brought him to an engagement. Here the victory wis 
decisive on the side of the Romans, for in one hour the Mace- 
donian army was cut to pieces, and Perseus fled with his 
treasures first to Amphipolis and thence took sanctoary in the 
sacred * island of Samothrace. After this the whole of Mace- 
donia submitted to the consul, who then marched on to Amphi- 
polis in hopes of overtaking Perseus. 

* The worship of the Cabin (Castor and Pollux) wai celebrate with greii , 
solemnity here, and an oath taken on their altar considered peculiarly hindJaf' 
Set: Juvenal, Sat. iii. 144. 

" Jures licet et Samothracum 
Et nostrorum aras.*' 
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Meantime it had become known at Rome that the Macedonian 
monarch was at Samothrace, and the prsstor Cnaeus Octavius 
was despatched thither with a fleet to demand his surrender. 
The king therefore, who would not trust the inhabitants, engaged 
with the captain of a Cretan vessel wliich was lying there, to 
convey him secretly to Cotys, king of Thrace, who was his only 
remaining ally. The treacherous Cretan, however, played him 
false, and, having sailed away in the night with all the money 
which the unhappy Perseus had put on board, left him wandering 
about the shore until daylight, when he concealed himself in the 
comer a£ a temple which was at hand. He was, however, soon 
discovered and obliged to deliver himself up to Octavius, by 
whom he was conveyed to the consul, and his kingdom was, ac- 
cording to instructions received from the senate, divided into four 
distinct provinces, each being deprived of the right either of 
commerce or intermarriage with the other, whilst each was to 
defray the expenses of its own government, and to pay to Rome 
one-ludf of the tribute which it had formerly paid to'the Mace- 
donian kings. In addition to these regulations the inhabitants 
were restricted from working the gold and silver mines, with 
which a great portion of the country abounded, from felling 
timber for shipbuilding, or from keeping any soldiers in garrison 
acept in their frontier towns. Those who had held any post, 
cither civil or military, under Perseus were forced to resign them 
tnd go to live in Italy, so that when all the influential men in 
tbe country had been thus compelled to quit it Macedonia and 
the surrounding provinces became an easy prev to the conquerors. 
Oq his return home through Epirus, Jilniilius Paulus sacked 
seventy cities in one day, sold upwards of 150,000 souls into 
captivity, and the wealth which was collected from them when 
brought into the public treasury is said to have amounted to 
upwards of ^2,000,000 sterling of our money ; a repubhcan 
goremment was established, and from this time the whole of 
Dorthem Greece is to be regarded merely as an, appanage of the 
Soman empire [a. u. c. 586]. 

Upon his return home a magnificent triumph was decreed to 
hudos, at which Perseus, with his family, formed part of the 
procession. He was then sent as a prisoner to the Marsian town 
of Alba, where he died a few years afterwards. Octavius was 
tUowed a naval triumph, and the praetor Anicius, who at this 
))criod reduced Illyria in thirty days, and took Gentius, its king, 
with all his family captive, also triumphed for that country ; and 
Borne being now free from foreign wars extended her dominiou 
both in the north of Italy and in the vicinity of Genoa, as far as 
Spain and the Alps. In Spain also she wa« en^gB^^^ m \^\>\s£\a.% 
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the various tribes one after anotlier to subjcctioiii nntil drcum- 
stanccs occurred which led to the outbreak of another war with 
her ancient rival, Carthng:c. 

Before, however, we enter upon the history of this stn]|i^le it 
will be useful to consider the political and social state of Rome at 
this period, in order that we may understand those principles 
which already began to exercise an evil iuduence upon the Roman 
character and constitution, and which, when they were suffered 
to increase and obtain a more extended sway, tended at first to 
the decay and ultimately to the total extinction of her power. 
The national character during the period of foreign conquest 
underwent a great change; for the wealth tliat had been acquired 
in war, the spoils of remote countries, and the intercourse with 
more refined nations, and more C8i>ecially with Greece, had sup- 
planted the ancient frugality and austerity for which the Romans 
had been hitherto so remarkable, and the works of literature and 
art which now abounded in the city had not only civilized the 
minds of the citizens, but had produced a love of luxury and self- 
enjoyment which led the more afiluent to indulge in expensive 
pleasures, and produced amongst the poorer classes the love of 
amusement rather than of tbose hardier pursuits by means of which 
Rome had originally obtained her greatness. In addition to this 
almost all the ancient ])atrician families had become either alto- 
gether or nearly extinct, and a vast proportion of the old race of 
citizens had been cut off during the wars in which Rome had 
hitherto been so constantly engaged, whilst their places were 
supplied by freedmcn to whom the primitive traditions of times 
long gone by were as nothing, and who had but little knowledge 
of or attachment to those institutions under which their country 
had risen to its present j)owerful jiosition. Hence, also, the love 
of their native city became to a certain degree weakened, and 
they sought for means of aggrandizing their own private fortunes 
without any reference to the common weal, in remote lands, and 
by means of private speculations amid foreigners. This led them 
to occupy allotments in distant parts of Italy, and to be anxious in 
bidding one against another for the farming of the pubUc revenues 
both at home and in the provinces, and usury and corruption 
already began to exercise a pernicious infiuence ui the state. By 
these and similar means immense resources were accumulated by 
some few individuals, whilst the mass of the people became 
steeped in abject poverty, and the want of a middle class, which 
contributes so much to the well-being of all political communities, 
hastened that downward tendency which now began slowly bat 
surely to develop itself in the hatred and iealousy with whidi the 
upper and lower classes regarded each other, ^hua, in a word, 
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the acquisition of wealth by which he might procure the means 
of luxurious living became the main object of the Roman citizen's 
pursuit and made him harsh and unfeeling, not only towards 
stranffers, but towards his fellow-countrymen ; so that the very 
introduction of a higher degree of civilization and refinement, 
which mighty if properly directed, have been the means of pre- 
serving the power and greatness of llome through many succeed- 
ing generations, became to her the occasion of her gradual decay, 
and in the end of her total ruin. Having premised these brief 
remarks, which will in some measure indicate the principal causes 
of the decline of the power of Rome, notwithstanding her many 
soGoesseSy we may observe, that although several attempts were 
made to check the progress of the disease by legislative enact- 
ments, such as by the Archian and Fannian laws (which were 
ried respectively b. c. 181 and 161), yet no effectual change 
the better took place, so that at the beginning of the third 
Punic war the whole of these evils were in full operation, and 
may be dbtinctly traced throughout the remainder of the history 
of ancient Rome. 

The following, then, were the grounds on which the two great 
rival cities^ which had twice contended so valiantly for the 
mpremacy, came once more into collision, and commenced that 
Itrapgle which for ever decided the fate of Carthage. 

Smce the tetmination of the second Punic war Masinissa had 
oontinually encroached on the territory of Carthage, and his 
restless disposition did not allow him, although he was upwards 
of ninety years of age, even now to desist from his aggressions, 
md he laid claim to several of the oldest Phoenician settlements 
on the coast, although in reality he had not the slightest title to 
them [a. V, c. 602]. Upon former occasions of disputes be- 
tween Masinissa and the Carthaginians the Romans had sent out 
commissioners to examine into the question, and they had in- 
uriably arbitrated in favour of the former, and the latter sue- 
emnbed to the decisions ; on this occasion, however, the Cartha- 
ginians refused to acquiesce in the sentence of M. Porcius Cato, 
who was sent as one of the commissioners, and he returned home 
full of anger, and voted for the total destruction of Carthage. 
He was, indeed, so fully bent upon carrying out his project that 
he ended every speech which he made in the senate with the 
memorable words, " Delenda est Carthago " — " Carthage must be 
destroyed," — and so excited the populace that, despite of the 
oimosition of the more moderate party, headed by P. Cornelius 
8lci|Ho Nasica, it was resolved to seize upon the first plausible 
pniext for declaring war. An opportunity soon presented itself 
ef putting this design into execution. It so ha^^^xi^^d. iV^&S^ *CQd^ 
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pof)ular party at Carthage had expelled some of those who were 
attached to the Xuniidian interest, and the exiles went to 
Masinissa, who sent his sons Micipsa and Gulussa to Carthage 
to intercede in their behalf. However, Carthalo, the leader of the 
democrats, shut the gates against them, and another popular 
leader named Ilamilcar set upon the attendants of Gulussa and 
killed some of them in the fray. This of course occasioned a 
war between Masinissa and the Carthaginians, in which the latter 
were defeated, and then having passed sentence of death upon 
their general, Hasdnibal, together with Carthalo, Ilamilcar, and 
all the other ringleaders in the war, they sent to Rome to justify 
themselves on the plea of necessity for having broken that clause 
in the treaty which stipulated that they should not wage any war 
without the consent of the senate. The Romans, however, would 
not Hsten to any excuse, and after erery effort on the part of the 
Punic envoys to avert it war was declared [a. u. c. 605], and the 
consuls Lucius Marcius Censorinus and Marcus Manlius Ncpos 
were despatched at the head of 80,000 foot and 4000 horse to 
Carthage, ha\'ing previously received secret orders not to desist 
from hostilities until they had utterly destroyed it. 

No sooner had the news of these hostile preparations reached 
Carthage than the inhabitants were thrown into the utmost 
dismay, for they had now neither ships nor alHes, and all the 
flower of their army had been cut off in the war against Masinissa. 
Under these circumstances they sent another embassy to Rome 
to ask on what terms peace would be granted to them. The 
senate rephed that if within thirty days 300 children of their 
noblest families were sent as hostages to the consuls in Sicily, 
they should continue to live unmolested under their own laws 
and government ; but at the same time orders were secretly sent 
to the generals to proceed upon their mission as though no nego- 
tiations had been penduig. In order that the Romans might 
have no excuse for attacking them the Carthaginians forthwith 
despatched the required hostages to Lilyba?um, whence the consols 
for^-arded them to Rome, and thence sailed to Utica, under the 
pretence that they had still other matters to settle which required 
tlieir personal presence. No sooner had they arrived there than 
they required the Carthaginians to deliver up all their arms, on 
the ground that as they had declared their intention of abstaining 
altogether from war, unless with the permission of the senate, 
they had no occasion for martial weapons. This command was 
also obeyed, and *20(),000 complete suits of mail, together with an 
immense quantity of arms of all sorts, were brought into the 
Bpnaan c amp by the ])riests, senators, and principal men of the 
*""""**" 'ng thus deprived the inhabitauts of their means of 
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defence Censorinus now announced to those vrho had come to the 
camp the final determination of the senate, and this was that they 
should quit Carthage, which the Romans intended to raze to the 
ground, and that they would then he allowed to build themselves 
another city in any part of their territories which they might 
select, provided always that it was not within a distance of ten 
miles from the sea. In vain did the unhappy envoys entreat for 
mercy and ask for leave to send an embassy to Rome. Censorinus 
declared that the senate was inexorable, and, having dismissed 
them, forthwith sent twenty ships to anchor before Carthage. 
Meantime the ambassadors, who had returned from the Roman 
camp, and conveyed the evil tidings to their fellow-citizens, were 
dragged about the streets and stoned, violent outrages were offered 
to all the Italians who were in the city, and the utmost indigna- 
tion and terror prevailed on all sides. During the day the council 
of state sat in anxious deliberation, and by the evening the follow- 
ing measures were taken for the defence of the country : — Has- 
drubal, who was under sentence of death, was pardoned and made 
general of the exterior, whilst another Hasdrubal, who was the 
grandson of Masinissa, was appointed general for the interior of 
file city. Liberty was proclaimed to all slaves, the temples and 
public buildings were turned into manufactories for warlike im- 
plements, the women cut off their hair so that it might be twisted 
mto bow-strings, and the fortifications strengthened as much as 
the shortness of the time would allow. It was confidently ex- 
pected within the town that the enemy would attack it at once ; 
bat the consuls, although urged to do so by Masinissa, did not as 
vet assault it, because they thought that they could take it when- 
wcr they liked, and they wished to collect as much booty as 
they could from the surrounding territory before they destroyed 
the city itself. At length, however, it was decided that it should 
be attacked, and the operations commenced according to the fol- 
lowing plan : — As the city of Carthage was situated on a penin- 
nila, and was defended by a triple wall, it was necessary for the 
consuls to divide their forces so that they might commence an 
tttack simultaneously at two different parts of the fortifications. 
Accordingly Censorinus assaulted the outer wall at the angle of 
the isthmus, at which point it was most weakly defended, whilst 
Manlius filled up a ditch which was in advance of it in another 
part, and attempted to effect a breach by means of engines and 
wttering-rams. The besieged, however, made a stout resistance, 
tod they not only repulsed the Romans, but sallied out during 
tbe night and burnt all their engines. As the dog-days now 
ciine on and the heat inland had become intolerable, CeuaoTvww^ 
laoved his camp to the sea shore, and the Cai\\\«L^\tivKft& ^i!Xsa% 
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small vessels tnth combustibles let them drive before the wind 
till thej came in contact with the Roman ships, many of which 
were thus set on fire and consumed. After tliis Ceusoriuus re- 
turned to Home to hold the elections, and the Carthafi;inian9 
made several assaults upon the camp of Maulius, in which they 
were generally so successful that if it had not been for the advice 
and skill of Publius Scipio, who was at this time one of the 
tribunes, the Roman army would have been totally destroyed. 
Scipio, however, managed to keep the enemy at bay, and the 
commissioners, who were sent from Rome to inquire into the 
causes of the non-success of the army, reported upon their return 
both upon the abiUty disydayed by the tribune and the grett 
affection which was entertained for him by the troops. Abont 
the same time Masinissa died, and so high was his opinion of 
Scipio' s wisdom that he left the regulation of his kingdom to 
him, and it was accordingly divided between the three legitimate 
sons of the deceased monarch; Micipsa, the eldest, having the 
capital and the highest dignities allotted to him ; Gulussa, the 
second, all the foreign possessions; and Mastanabal, the third, the 
jurisdiction over all matters connected with the administration of 
law and equity. After this Scipio persuaded Ilamilco Famieas, 
a Punic oibcer of distinction, to desert to the Romans with 2,200 
horse soldiers, and at the commencement of the next campaifn 
[a. u. c. 606] the new consul, Lucius Culpumius Piso, took tae 
command of the army, and the ])raetor, Lucius Hostilius Man- 
cinus, was made admiral of the fleet. 

During the whole of the year, however, the Carthaginians 
maintained their superiority, and it was not until Scipio, who had 
gone home, had been made consul (notwithstanding that he wis 
only thirty-eight years of age, and the lawful age for holding 
this office was not till forty-three) arrived to take the command, ' 
that any advantage was gained by the Romans. 

This celebrated general was the son of ^Emilius Paulus, the 
conqueror of Macedonia, and had been adopted by the son of 
Scipio Africanus. He had already distinguished himself in Spain, 
and, as we have seen, in the war before Carthage ; and as the 
Greek historian Poly bins, and the philosojiher Pansctius, were 
his friends and mstructors, he was no less accomplished as a 
scholar than he was valiant and skilful as a soldier. 

The new general no sooner arrived off Utica than he displayed 
his skill in bringing off the army of Mancinus, which had been 
attacked by the enemy and forced over the cliffs down to the sea- 
shore, and having thus rescued his fellow-countrymen from d^ 
straction after the Carthaginians had once more retired inland he 
effected a ianding and immediateV'j QL%%Mm^^\.\i<& command of the 
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The soldiers he soon found to be licentious and undis- 
[, so having summoned them together he declared his 
nation nojonger to allow the laxity which had been per* 
by Piso, and having directed all the suttlers and unem- 
persous to quit the camp he moved to within a very short 
3 of the walls of Carthage, where Ilasdrubal was also 
ed at the head of au efRcieut army of G,000 foot and 1,000 

That part of the city which lay to the west and north 
led Megara, and was the most thinly inhabited portion of 
n, consisting principally of gardens divided by walls and 
ows. Here Sclpio, having observed a turret just outside 
1, ordered some of his men to scale it, taking with them a 

number of plauks. They first drove the Punic guard 
be wall with their missiles, and then laying down th^ 
from the turret ran along them, jumped down inside the 
id opened a gate for Scipio, who then rushed in at the 
* 4000 troops. Meantime great alarm spread through the 
the inhabitants thought that it had fallen into the hands 

enemy, and they flocked in haste to Byrsa, the citadel, 
was situated upon a strongly fortified rock and had the 
of iEsculapius at its summit ; whilst Scipio, finding that 
d not be safe for him to attempt to remain in Megara, 
;w his troops and went back to his old quarters. Has- 
led those prisoners whom he had taken during the assault 
top of the walls, and ha\ing mutilated them horribly in 
it of the Roman army had them flung over the battlements, 
us killed ; and the power which he had obtained was so 
lat when the Punic senate remonstrated with him for his 
lus conduct he had several of them seized and put to 
and made himself despotic throughout the city. At the 
ime Scipio fortified a camp extending from sea to sea 
:he isthmus, and so cut off the possibility of any provisions 
>s being brought into Carthage by land, so that diiring the 
ler of the year operations were conducted in the harbour 

sea with various successes on both sides, until at length 
(vas enabled to land 4000 more men, and during the winter 
le city of Nepheris after a siege of twenty-two days, 
n the spring of the next year [a. u. c. 608] set in the 

general commenced operations by an attack on Cothon, 
was the inner port, and was large enough to contain 220 
•f war and all the magazines for victualling and refitting 
ry. After some trouble he succeeded in making himself 

of this important position, and then proceeded to attack 
adel, whither most of the inhabitants had now betaken 
Ives for safetj. For six days the mo^V. YvotrWife ^^roa^ 
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took place; fire and the sword spread havoc and d( 
throughout the devoted city, and the streets ran red wit 
Neither age nor sex were spared, and as the wretched in 
were already reduced almost to skeletons by famine thej 
scarcely any resistance to the ruthless foe who massac: 
wherever they found them. During this time the groai 
wounded and dying and the shrieks and curses of woi 
heard on all sides, the streets were filled with corpses, 
smell of which the very air was tainted, and many were 
to the horror of devouring their fellow-creatures for sui 
Such, then, was the fearful tragedy that was being enac 
a deputation bearing supplicatory garlands * came frc 
(which was the only portion of the city which remainc 
and signified to Scipio that all who were there would sur 
condition of their hves being spared. These terms wc 
to, except in the cases of Hasdrubal and the deser 
50,000 souls came forth from the citadel, whilst Hasd 
900 deserters shut themselves up in the temple of JE 
where alone they could hope to defend themselves. Wl 
were here, however, Hasdrubal stole away from them 
as a suppliant to Scipio, who made him sit at his feei 
sight. At so ignominious a scene all who were in tl 
reviled their late leader and imprecated curses on his h 
which they set fire to the temple and were all consum 
flames. During the burning of the sacred edifice tl] 
Hasdrubal, who was in the inside, is said to have led fo 
two children by the hand and to have invoked the ven 
the gods upon her perfidious husband, and then to ha 
once more into the temple and there to have perished 
fellow-countrymen. When the town had been thus 
almost to a heap of ruins Scipio is said to have burst 
when surveying it from the citadel, and to have quoted to 
who was standing near him, the lines in the Iliad whe 
prophesies the destruction of Troy ;t and upon his be 
why he wept he replied, that it was not only the dest 
a city which had now been so wealthy and powerfc 

* The olive boagh was considered emblematical of a supplianl 
these trees were regarded with great veneration. The openin 
Sophocles' iEdipus Tyraunus represents a site of this nature. Se 

t These lines, which occur in the well-known scene between 
Andromache (Iliad, vi. 448), are as follows : — 

"Eafftrat ^fiap ^*&v iror* hX^X'p "Wios Ip^ 
KaX nplofios KoX \oLbs ivfXfjLt\iw Tlpidfxoto. 

^_ " The day must come when holy Troy shall fall 

With Priam, and the itroti^-%^cwtdl?nwii'%^ftws^W' 
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ears which weighed upon his mind, but that as he well knew 
le Ticiasitudes of all human affairs, he was contemplating that 
hich might at some future time oyertake eyen his own beloved 
iome. 

After this the dtj was for several days given over to the 
ildiers to plunder, Scipio reserving only the gold and silver, and 
be ornaments of the temple. He also ordered those Sicilian 
awns from which the Carthaginians had taken any of their 
reasures, to send and receive them, and then the remaining 
mildings were razed to the ground, a plough being drawn over 
heir site, to signify the determination of the Romans utterly to de- 
troy the city, and the heaviest penalties were pronounced against 
iDy one who should attempt to rebuild it. Those towns which 
tad assisted Rome, and more especially Utica, received additional 
{rants of land out of the conquered territory, and Africa was 
tdaced to a Roman province ; a land and poll-tax being im- 
iQsed upon it, and a prqetor being sent out annually to govern it. 
sdpio triumphed upon his return home, and received a surname 
A honour of his conquest, whence he is known in history as 
Sdpio Africanus the younger, [n. c.146, a. u. c. 608.] 

During the progress of the third Punic war, the Roman arms 
Here likewise actively employed in Greece, for in a. u. c. 605 a 
mill named Andriscus, who gave himself out to be the son of 
Perseus, and is known in history as Pseudo-Philippus, or " Philip 
4e Pretender," persuaded the Macedonians to acknowledge him 
M their king. He soon invaded Thessaly, where, however, he 
vu defeated by Scipio Nasica and the Achseans, but during the 
aext year was more successful against Juventius Tlialma, whom 
Ite routed, and made another expedition into Thessaly. He was 
ultimately overthrown by the prsetor Quintus Ceecilius Metellus, 
both here and in Macedonia, and then fled into Thrace, but 
•as delivered up by one of the native princes to the Romans, by 
whom he was taken and executed. Soon after another impostor, 
named Alexander, attempted the same course of action with 
Andriscus, but he was driven by Metellus into Dardania, and 
then Macedonia was regularly reduced to the status of a Roman 
provmce. [a. u. c. 608.] 

Having thus accomplished the duties which had been assigned 
to him in Macedonia, Metellus marched southwards to meet the 
ftnny of the Achaean league, which Rome had for some time been 
mdeavouring to dismember,"^ as it had become exceedingly 

* For the constitution and development of this league, which became per- 
i&inentlj aud efficiently established about b. c. 280, see " History of Greece," 
P- 205 tt $eq, John Weale, London. And with the circumttancea Yiam$ft.^v&. 
tile text, eom^uce ibid, p, 300—306. 
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powerful, and was at this time beaded by a skilful general, named 
Discus. Tbe army of the league, however, consisted in a great 
measure of slaves and raw recruits, and being thus unsteady and 
undisciplined it could not offer much resistance to the Romans. 

* It accordingly retreated before Metellus, and was routed at He- 
raclcia and Scar];)hea, after which the victorious invaders marched 
on to Thebes (whose inhabitants abandoned the city at their 
approach), thence to Megara, which admitted them without oppo- 
sition, and ultimately to Corinth, where Discus had now shut 
himself up. At this juncture Lucius Mummius, the consul, 
arrived from Rome with large reinforcements, and deprived Me- 
tellus of the honour of concluding the war, for he sent the praetor 
back to Macedonia, whilst he himself took the command of the 
army before Corinth. A skirmish of cavalry soon took place, in 
which the league gained the advantage, and became so elated that 
they volunteered a general engagement. The result of this was, 
that the Romans gained a complete victory ; the army of the 
league broke and dispersed homewards in all directions, and 
Dixus fled to Megalopolis, where he afterwards poisoned himself. 
The Corinthians, finding themselves thus abandoned, deserted 
their eity by night, but Mummius would not enter it for two 
days, as he feared some treachery; on the third, however, he 
marched in, put to the sword every man that he found within the 
walls, and sold the women and children as slaves. He then col- 
lected all the treasures of art with which the city abounded, and, 
having had them shipped for conveyance to Rome, he set it on 
fire in various places, and it was speedily reduced to a heap of 
ashes. Commissioners were then sent out to regulate the affairs 
of Greece, which was now reduced to a Roman province under 
the name of Achaia [n.c. 146, a. v.c. G08], and magistrates 
went out annually from Rome to govern it. 

During the year, the victorious generals triumphed, Metellus 
receiving the title of " Macedonicus," and Mummius that of 
" Achai'cus/' in commemoration of their respective achievements. 
Rome was adorned with numerous works of art, which were 
brought from Carthage and Corinth, and the pictures and statues 
with which the city now abounded inspired the people with a 
love for and an appreciation of those productions of Greek skiU 
and taste, to which they had hitherto been comparative strangers, 
and produced that civilization and refinement which led them to 
admire, even if they could not imitate all that was most excellent 
amongst those treasures of which they had now become possessed. 
Thus Rome at this period, not only extended her power and 

dominion abroad, but also at home fostered those more softening 
^nd humauizing influences w\iicVi, a\l\iow^ Oca') tqk^ in some 
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ire have tended to weaken the warlike character which 
d of old in the Roman character, nevertheless have exercised 
it beneficial influence on art, and have been the means of 
Qg down to modem time some of the noblest artistic works 
tiquitv ;* although the Romans were rather the collectors ' 
the originators of the most renowned productions of art, 
lever even in their palmiest days equalled either in con- 
•n or execution the undying productions of Greece. 

iiese works are now scattered about in various directions, but casts 
he principal of them may be seen in the- Crystal Palace, and are 
led in its " Handbooks." Several of the originals are in the British 
m, and are described in the Handbook to the Jntiquitw in the 
i Museum^ by W. S. W. Yaux, M. A. John Mufray, London. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

FROM THE REDUCTION OF GREECE TO A ROMAN PROT] 
TO THE END OF THE SERVILE "WAR IN SICILY. 

Affaire of Spain — Revolt and redaction of the CelUberiani — Military open 
of LucuUus — Destruction of the Lusitanians by Galba — His trial and acq 
— Viriathus made their leader — His overthrow of the Romans — His ft 
successes — The Romans forced to agree to a peace — ^Their violation 
terms — Renewal of hostilities — Assassination of Viriathus — Subjugat 
the Lusitanians — Hostilities commenced by the Numantines — Siege o 
mantia — Reverses of the Romans — Arrival of Scipio Africanns in Sp 
His reformation of the army — Fresh operations before Numantia — ^At 
of the Numantines to break the blockade — Punishment of the Latiani- 
perate position of Numantia — Its surrender and destruction — ^The kingd 
Pcrgamus added to the Roman dominions — State of the slave populat 
Sicily — Severities practised towards them by their masters — Their insi 
tion under Eunus and Cleon — Their successes — Their defeat by P. Rupil 
Deaths of Cleon and Eunus — Termination of the Servile war in Su 
Freedom of Rome from foreign wars — Effects of external tranquillity 
internal affairs — Extent of the dominion of Rome — Government of th 
vinces — Their oppression — The " publicans" — Spread of avarice — Its c 
upon the constitution. 

Rome having thus, by the destruction of Carthage, rid hersi 
her most formidable foe, was in a position to apply herself ( 
getically to complete the reduction of Spain, where the spii 
insubordination had been busy amongst the native tribes 
since the departure of Scipio Africanus (see p. 184), until ma 
were in some degree amicably arranged by Tiberius Semprc 
Gracchus, when he was sent out as pra&tor in a. u. c. 574. 
cording to terms of peace granted by him, the Spaniards b< 
themselves not to build any new towns, but when, in a. u. c. 
a tribe of the Celtiberians (who inhabited the modem proTini 
Arragon), named the Segcdans, wished to enlarge their dty 
to remove thither the people of certain small villages, the sc 
sent to forbid their doing so. They, however, persisted in 1 
attempt, and a war broke out, in which the consul Quintos 
vius NobiUor gained little or no advantage. In a. u. c. 602, 
successor, Marcus Claudius Marcellus, reduced the Cdtibeii 
and granted them an honourable peace on condition of their c 
plying with the requirements of l\ie ««\i«Xek. 
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The consul of the succeeding year was Lucius Licinius Lucullus, 
I man of unbounded ayarice and ambition ; and upon his arrival 
in Spain, although the country was now tranquil, he crossed the 
Fagus, and without the slightest provocation on the part of the 
inhabitants laid siege to a town named Cauca, situated in the 
V^accsean territory, a tract of country which is comprised in the 
modem province of Leon. Here he treacherously massacred 
20,000 of the citizens after they had consented to give him host- 
iges, together with 100 talents and a troop of horse, and he then 
^e the town up to his soldiers to pillage, after which he marched 
igiinst the Lusitanians, who occupied the southern half of Por- 
tngal and were now in arms, having ravaged the lands of Rome, 
md lately overthrown Servius Sulpicius Galba, the pnetor, with a 
lois of 7000 men. When Lucullus, therefore, made his appear- 
moey Galba, who had by this time collected another army, also 
took the field, and the Roman forces invaded the enemy's territory 
BDiiiltaneously, Lucullus entering it on the south and Galba on 
tke north side. When the Lusitanians saw this formidable de- 
RKMiitration against them, they sent embassies to sue for peace 
[▲.u. c. 604], and Galba pretended not only to receive them 
Dnd]y» but even promised to give them tracts of land in the most 
fertile parts of the country, if they would leave their barren moun- 
taiiia and promise henceforth to become the friends of Rome. The 
mfbrtonate people were too easily deceived by these professions 
if good will, and fixed their abodes in the three places wnich Galba 
Kimted out as the spots which he meant to assign to them. No 
ooner had they become settled there, than he visited all the 
hree stations, under pretence of regulating them, and caused a 
liteh and a rampart to be made round each of them, as though he 
lere constructing fortifications for the defence of the new inhabit- 
ata. That, however, which appeared to them as being designed 
or their safety, was soon turned to their destruction, for no sooner 
lere the settlements enclosed, than Galba sen^t into each one 
i party of his soldiers who massacred the inhabitants on all sides, 
ad only about 10,000 escaped from this horrible act of treacher- 
Nis cruelty ! Galba, we are told, was afterwards prosecuted for 
dt barbarity, but he produced his children and went about 
moogst the people soliciting pardon, and thus, bv exciting their 
Mty, escaped that punishment which he assuredly most richly 
merved. 

During the ensuing year those who had escaped out of the hands 
af the Romans, invaded Turditania; but the praetor, Caius Vetilias, 
ivduoed them to such a desperate position, that they sent to him 
oiering to become subjects of Rome if he would only spare their 
lives; but one of them, named Viriathus, Temm&!b9L\a& cxsifi:^«s&ssQ& 
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of Galba's conduct, and said that they had better fight to the 
last drop of their blood, than trust to the inercy of their cruel 
and treacherous enemies, adding, tliat he had little doubt of their 
success if they would only appoint him their leader. The un- 
fortunate people, ready to snatch at the faintest glimpse of hope, 
accordingly gave to Viriathus full power to act as he thought fit ; 
and he drew them np in line, as though he were preparing for a 
general engagement ; but he had told them to scatter themselTes 
in various directions the moment they saw him mount his horse, 
and then to assemble in the town of Tribola. This stratagem 
succeeded admirably, for Vctilius was afraid to divide his troops 
so as to pursue the fugitives, and marched straight to Tribola, 
where he was surprised by an ambuscade, and perished with 
nearly half his army. The generalship disj)layed by Viriathus on 
this occasion raised him so high in the estimation of the people, 
that he was continued in the command, and baffled the Koniin 
leaders in a guerilla warfare which lasted for five years, until at 
length, as matters now began to wear a serious aspect, the 
consul Quintus Fabiiis Maximus /Einilianus, the son of i£milius 
Paulus, and brother to the conqueror of Carthage, was sent to 
conduct the war. At first he abstained from giving battle, as his 
troops were principally raw recruits, and he wished to accustom 
them a little more to their duties ; at length, however, he defeated 
Viriathus in two engagements, but could not succeed in forcing 
him to abandon that irregular and harassing kind of fighting by 
which he inflicted so much trouble and loss upon the Roman 
troops. In A. u. c. 611, therefore, the new consul, Quintus Fabios 
Maximus Servilianus, the adopted brother of yEmilianus, took 
out reinforcements of 18,000 foot, and IGOO horse, while some 
elephants were suj)])lied by Micipsa, in order if possible to crush 
Viriathus at once and for ever. This was not, however, so easily 
accomplished, for that campaign showed about an equal amount 
of success on either side, luitil at length, while Servilianus was 
besieging a Lusitanian town, named Erisana, Viriathus, who had 
entered it secretly by night, made a 9ortie in the morning and 
drove the Roman army into a position from which it could not 
extricate itself, so that the consul was forced to agree to a peace. 
The terms on which it was concluded were most favourable to the 
Romans, as Viriathus contented himself with merely demanding 
that to all those who had joined him should be guaranteed the 
quiet possession of their respective territories, and that he should 
himself be henceforth considered as one of the friends of Rome. 
These terms, then, were gladly accepted and ratified by the senate 
/^/i. u. c. 612]; but in the ensuing year Cnaeus ServiUus Cepio, 
the brother and successor of SeTviUaaus, disappomted in his hope 
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me and pluncfer, wrorte home that the peace was highly dis- 
hful to his country, and the senate was base enough to allow 
to recommence hostile operations against Yiriathus upon his 
Mentations that it would be easy to subdue him. 
Dce the conclusion of the peace the Lusitanian chief had not 
1 to keep his army up to its original standard, and therefore, 
1 the Roman forces came up with him in Carpetania (the 
em New Ctutik), he found that he was so far inferior to 
i in numbers that it would be madness to risk an engage* 
t. Under these circumstances he withdrew with his cavalry 
neighbouring hill, and sent off the remainder of his troops 
ir cover of a deep and thickly wooded glen, and when they 
gained the spot which he had pointed out to them, he rode 
o join them m the presence of Caspio at such a pace that it 
d have been useless to pursue him. Soon after three of his 
^rs came to the Roman camp to negotiate for a peace, and 
Roman general tampered so successfully with them that they 
ly agreed to assassinate Yiriathus upon their return. Accord- 
r they fell upon him one day when he was asleep in his tent, 
having killed him with one blow, fled to Ceepio to claim the 
rd which he had promised them, but he sent them on to 
le and told them that they must apply for it there. Yiriathus 
greatly lamented by the Lusitanians, and was buried by them 
great expense and magnificence. One of their chiefs, named 
iiuus, was appointed their military leader in his stead; but, as 
us totally incapable of conducting so difficult a war, they were 
compelled to lay down their arms and retire to such tracts 
nd as Csepio chose to assign to them, 
'^hilst the war with Yiriathus was progressing in Lusitania, 
Roman arms were engaged in another part of Spain, where 
warlike operations were of a more extensive and formidable 
than even those which we have just been considering. The 
r seat of these was round Numantia, a city which was situated 
le modem province of Old Castile. This town, which lay on 
bank of the Durius (now the Dauro), and was surrounded 
ill its remaining sides by thick woods, had been already 
iked by Fulvius Nobilior, Marcellus, and Lucullus ; but they 
all failed to reduce it ; and it now eagerly embraced the oppor- 
ty afforded it of continuing that war against Rome in which 
kthus was engaged at the time of his death. In the year 
. c. 611, therefore, the consul Quintus Pompeius advanced . 
list it with an army of 30,000 foot and 2000 horse, but was 
repulsed; and as his soldiers were suffering much from sick- 
he was obliged to raise the siege and quarter his men in 
neighbouring towns for the winter. IKixvnii^ V)cl^ «eutfs&.^^ 
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elapsed between this period and the opening 'of the next cam- 
paign, he was engaged in encouraging the Numantines in their 
negotiations for a peace, inasmuch as he was afraid that his suc- 
cessor would soon arrive and take from him the honour of 
concluding the war. In public he declared that be would not be 
satisfied with anything short of the unconditional surrender of 
the town, but in private he gave the Numantines to understand 
that he would retire if they would give him a certain number of 
hostages for their future peaceable behaviour* pay down the sum 
of thirty talents in money, and dehver up all prisoners and 
deserters. Pending these clandestine negotiations, however, Mar- 
cus Popillius Lsenas came out to take the command of the army, 
and Pompeius then denied that he had ever held any communica- 
tion with the enemy; but upon the Numantines affirming that 
his statement was false, and appealing to his own officers to con- 
firm the truth of their assertion, Pompeius was sent to Rome to 
answer the charge before the senate, and PopiUius commenced 
operations against the town, in which, however, he was totaUy 
defeated. Neither was his successor, Caius Hostilius Mandnus, 
who took the command in A. v. c. 61 7* more successful; for, upon 
a report of large reinforcements having arrived, he fled to the old 
camp of Fulvius Nobilior, and was there so conipletely sur- 
rounded that he was forced to sue for a peace. His qucestor, 
Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus the younger, was sent at the express 
desire of the Numantines themselves to arrange the terms on 
which it should be concluded; but, although these were most 
favourable to the Romans, the senate were so indignant that they 
ordered Publius Furius, the successor of Mancinus, to deliver him 
naked and bound to the enemy ; but they, like Pontius, after the 
defeat near Caudium (see p. 108), refused to receive him. After 
this, M. iEmilius Lepidus and Quintus Culpumius Piso, thinkine 
it advisable to remove the scene of operations elsewhere, carried 
on hostilities amongst the Vaccaeans, and plundered the lands 
round Pallantia ; but as the first was disgracefully defeated in a 
general engagement, and the latter could not reduce the town 
itself, it was resolved to send out the ablest general of the day, 
and Scipio Africanus was raised a second time to the consulate* 
for the express purpose of conducting the war [a. u. c. 620]. 

No sooner had the newly appointed commander arrived in 
Spain than he at once applied himself to the thorough reforma- 
tion of the army, which he found in the utmost state of dis- 
organization both as regarded morals and discipline. He ordered 

* There was a law at this time forbidding any one from being twice ap* 
pointed to the consulate, bat it was on this occasion suspended by a apedal 
bJU framed ior the purpose. 
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ill idle, debauched, or useless persons to quit the camp, deprived 
he troops of their appliances for luxurious eating and drinking, 
md forced them to sleep upon the ground, himself setting the 
ixample of the hardest and most virtuous living. By these and 
omilar means, and by strict attention to the science of fortifica- 
ion and military exercise, he soon brought his army to a state of 
efficiency, and then, having wasted the Yaccsean territory, whence 
the Numantines drew most of their supplies, he retired for the 
irinter to the neighbourhood of Numantia, and was joined by 
hignrtha, the nephew of Micipsa, king of Numidia, vnth twelve 
dephants and a body of horse and light troops. 

In the ensuing spring Scipio commenced his operations before 
Nnmantia with an army of 60,000 strong, whilst the defenders 
)f the city mustered in all only about 4000 men capable of 
bearing arms. The Roman general's plan was to starve out the 
garrison; he therefore refused all offers of battle, and circum- 
raflated the whole town, except on that side on which it was 
iraahed by the river. Here, however, he placed a strong guard 
>n the bank both above and below the city, and in order to pre- 
rent provisions or ammunition being floated down the stream, he 
Stted swords and darts upon beams of wood, which he fastened 
to the shore by ropes, and then let them float down the current. 
rhis being very rapid at that particular part of the river, whirled 
die beams round so rapidly that nothing could pass them, and 
hence the unfortunate Numantines were completely precluded 
from receiving any help from outside. They at first made attacks 
upon the Roman works, in which they were unsuccessful, and 
It length, growing desperate on account of the famine which 
now began to be severely felt within the city, they made the foU 
lowing attempt to baffle the* foe. A citizen named Retogenes, 
accompanied by five of his friends, took some ladders and their 
horses, and giving boards to their servants, they went to the Roman 
works. They first mounted the parapet by means of the ladders, 
md when they were on the top, the servants put the boards over 
the rails of the ladders and led the horses up, and then putting 
the boards down on the other side of the wall, Retogenes and his 
companions led the horses down and rode off to beseech the 
neighbouring people of the Druacians to assist them, whilst the 
lenrants returned into the city. The Druacians, however, were 
afraid to accede to their request, and the Numantines then rode 
on to Lutia, where a certain party wished to assist them ; but 
their opponents sent secretly to inform Scipio of what was con* 
templated. Hereupon the Roman general set out immediately 
vith a body of troops for Lutia by night, and^ although it wa& 
ferty miles distant from his encampment, teSii^f^ViVj ^^i-^uixa^- 
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He then sat down before the city and threatened to pk 
unless the principal young men who had advocated tne 
with the Numantines were delivered up to him. Ace 
400 of them were led into his camp, and afler he had 
their hands to be cut off, he left his quarters before the to 
returned to his old position before Numantia. The inhi 
now that they were becoming desperate on account of the 
sent deputies to treat for their surrender, but Scipio wou 
no conditions, and they were therefore compelled to cont; 
unequal contest. Meantime they were reduced to the i 
oC eating leather and the most nauseous substances in 
support life, and at length were so worn out that their 
men put an end to their own sufferings by self-destruct 
the rest on the third day afler surrendered unconditionally 
previously, according to some authorities, burnt all theii 
goods, and arms. By others, however^ it is stated — and 
count is probably the true — that Scipio, having reserved fif 
inhabitants to grace his triumph, sold the rest for sla 
then, having set fire to the town, divided the territory bi 
to it amongst the neighbouring people [a. u. c. 621]. 

During the year in which the fall of Numantia took p 
Romans obtained a footing in Asia, which ultimately lee 
reduction of that country to a Roman province, for when 
the king of Pergamus, died [a. u. c. 620], he bequeat 
kingdom to the Roman people. The will was disputed 
illegitimate brother Aristonicus, wKo maintidned his claim 
of arms against the consul Pubhus Licinius Crassus. 
however, defeated and taken prisoner by the succeeding 
Marcus Perpenna, and was by him conveyed to Rome, v 
was strangled, and Pergamus became the property of the 
senate and people. 

At the same period, also, a terrible insurrection of th 
was raging in Sicily, and occasioned considerable alarm a 
The causes of this outbreak were, that when the island had 
depopulated from the long-continued warfare in which it 1: 
engaged, large quantities of prisoners were imported thit! 
sold as slaves for the purposes of labour and agriculture, 
unfortunate people, many of whom were well, if not nob] 
were treated with most barbarous cruelty by their mast 
both the Roman citizens who farmed the public revenue: 
island, and those Sicilian landholders who occupied estate 
them, oppressed the slaves to such a degree that they 
treated them more as convicts than as prisoners of war, a 
polled them to work in chain-gangs, as if they had been { 
some horrible Crimea. This treatmeut, lYieic^oi^, mdted 
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KTenge, and the very plan pursued by their owners taught the 
slaves their own strength, for their masters, in order that they 
might not be put to the expense of supporting the slaves, 
eoooaraged them to meet in large bodies for the purpose of 
plundering traTcUers and villagers, and thus by assembline fre* 
qaently tney acquired a certain degree of union and discipline 
which they. now determined to employ against their oppressors. 
Tbeir number amounted, we are told, to about 70,000, and under 
the command of Eunus, a Syrian, who gave out that he was 
under the inspiration of heaven, and Cleon, a Cilician, they pro- 
ceeded to Enna, to take vengeance on a citizen of that town, 
named Damophilus, who had been remarkable for the rigour 
with which he treated his slaves. He was accordingly seized and 
brought before Eunus, but as he was pleading for hiis life two of 
the insurgents fell on him and killed him, whilst his wife was 
given up to the female slaves, who first tortured her and then 
threw her headlong down a precipice. Their daughter, however, 
who had always behsTed kmdly to the slaves, was treated with 
the greatest respect, and sent under an escort to her relations at 
Catana. After this the slaves attacked and plundered Agrigen- 
tmn and its territory, and defeated several armies which were 
lent against them, spreading terror and destruction around rather 
by the irregularity and fury of their attacks than by any attempt 
It excellence either of generalship or discipline. At length, in the 
lame year in which Numantia fell, the consid Lucius Piso defeated 
them before Messana, and in the ensuing year [a. u. c. 622] his 
niocessor, Publius Rupilius, took from them Taurominium (now 
TaafTnini) and Enna, of both of which they had made themselves 
masters. A general engagement then took place before the 
latter city, in which the slaves were completely routed, Cleon 
having fallen during the action, and Eunus, virith 20,000 of his 
followers, being taken prisoners. The greater part of these latter 
were crucified, and the rest laid down their arms and were 
allowed to return to their occupations, whilst Eunus was con- 
fined in a dungeon at Murgentia, where he remained until death 
released him. 

From this period, the Romans, having subdued the most 
formidable of their enemies abroad, were engaged rather in 
mternal commotions than in foreign expeditions, and the gradual 
confusion and anarchy which were produced by these intestine 
disputes led, as it was natural they should do, first to ohsarchi- 
eal government, then despotism, and ultimately to the extmction 
of 2l political liberty. These matters will be more fully con- 
sidered hereafter, but for the present it will be sufficient if we 
point out the external possessions o{ 'Ratqa «sA \)cl^ ^^2va&tss«A^ 

i 
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which she mamtained with her subject states and her allies, 
dominion, then, at this period extended over the whole of Ital 
the Alps, Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, and the Baleares Insi 
Spain, which had nven her so much trouble, was compk 
subdued by the taJking of Numantia; and Epirus, lUyric 
Blacedonia, Thessal^, and Greece, were reduced to the fom 
provinces. In Afnca, Carthage and the surrounding terri 
nad become the property of Rome ; and in Asia she owned 
kingdom of Pergamus, whilst Bithynia, Pontus, and Cappad< 
together with Lyria, Pamphylia, and Cilicia,* enjoyed their 
government solely on condition of submitting themselves to 
commands. 

Such countries as the Romans had acquired by right of ( 
quest they either left in the hands of their origmal possess 
subject to the will of the senate and people (as was the case ' 
the kingdoms of Pergamus and Bithynia), or else reduced i 
to the form of "provinces," and sent out magistrates annv 
from Rome to govern them. These governors were selected f 
those who had served as pr8etors,f or consuls, and as each 
attended bv a certain staff of officers, as well as by nume 
friends and dependents, they entailed great expense up<m 
provinces to which they were sent. Moreover, the Ro 
governors exercised the most despotic power over those w! 
they ruled, and as the appointment was annual, each one of t 
employed his year of office in endeavouring to increase his 
private wealth and adding as much as possible to his 
aggrandizement. Hence robbery and extortion were practise 
an infamous extent, and the inhabitants were not unfreque 
exposed, in addition to these evils, to all the disasters and expe 
of war by ambitious or avaricious governors, who contriver 
pick a quarrel with some neighbouring state, in order to acq 
plunder, or, upon their return home, the honour of a triump 
ovation. The only remedy which the provincials had agi 
these acts of oppression was an appeal^ to the senate at Ro 

* The apostle St. Paul was born at Tarsus, one of the cities of Cilida, i 
B. c. 2 ; hence, as Cilida was a Roman province, he was, as he himself si 
a " Roman." Besides which the right of citizenship had been confon 
tome of his ancestors, as a reward for services rendered by them to the 
monwealth in her wars. See Acts xiii. 25 — 27 ; and compare Acta xvi : 

t The provinces were hence called either "pratoria" or **comtHk 
and the governors at first were always of these two ranks, but aftterwardi 
were governed by " proconsuls," " propnetors," " qusstors," and ** lymii 
lieutenants. See Adam's Roman Anliqmtiet^ chap. " l^rovincial Magistn 

X A prosecution for restitution in case of extortion was called an a 
"de re r^pefunda," or " rerum rtpettmdarum" Verres, who was gov* 
^SidJjr, WMi proaecuted on auch a chax^, axi^ ^e^\asKdL \.\a&i,«lthQu^ hi 
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it this was generally attended with so much expense, and the 
pellants were so plundered whilst the action was pending, that 
6Q if they gained a verdict they found that In the end their 
nes were greater than if they had permitted matters to take 
eir course. In addition also to the persecution which the pro* 
oees suffered from such a regime, the ^stem of ''free em- 
osies/' as they were termed, reduced the inhabitants to a state 
the utmost poverty. The nature of these free embassies was, 
at when any mail of influence had private business in any of 
e provinces, he applied to the senate to be sent there on state 
atters in the character of an ambassador. When this request 
IS granted, the so-called ambassador was at liberty to make 
liat demands he thought fit upon the inhabitants for lodging, 
tions, and entertainment for himself and his tuite, and the 
free embassies'* became a source of gain scarcely less profitable 
an the actual government of a province. 
Whilst this system of injustice was fostering a perpetual ill- 
eKng betnlreen Rome and her subject states, the avarice which 
m seems to have taken root amongst all classes of the citizens 
strongly as the martial spirit which actuated them in ancient 
nes, led to events which were most fatal to the constitution and 
idangered, so to speak, its very existence. The Hainan cha- 
eter was ever distinguished for its energy, and the vehemence 
ith which all classes now devoted themselves to the acquisition 
' wealth brought Upon the people those evils which the excessive 
we of money, without regard to the means by which it is accu- 
olated, or to any of those higher or more humane principles 
bieh should relate men's conduct in the pursuit of it, is sure 
produce either amongst individuals, fatciiHes, or nations. Hence 
ury began to be practised to a most horrible extent, and the 
Balthier classes had not only purchased immense tracts of the 
ibUc laiid, which they let out at exorbitant rates, but charged 
bormous interest for money which they lent, and thus acquired not 
ihr large property, but the most extensive political influence by 
leir annexion with the finance of the country. The manner in 
hich these individuals obtained thdr power Was as follows : the 
nreratment was of course anxious to obtain an income sufficient 
I eover its expenses, and put up to auction the farming of tiHl its 
ffenues, such as contracts, the management of the excise, tolls, 
id customs, the collecting of taxes both in the city and in 
le provinces, and, in fact, all matters connected with the public 
easury both at home and abroad. The farming of these reve- 
nes was highly profitable, and enabled the publicani (which was 



I of robbery for three years, he would be t^t^ co^\«(i\ft^\f Xt «w 
1% Meqf iheproceedi qfonei 
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the name giyen to those who held the public contracts) not only 
to amass great wealth, but to acquire .an overwhelming influence 
in the state, and not unfrequently to dispose of politiciu power in 
any way they pleased. These " publicans," then, were enormous 
capitalists, principally of the equestrian order, and were divided 
into companies; and such was the usurious disposition they 
evinced (it being a very common thing for them to charge as 
much as forty-eight per cent, for money), that they alienated 
and exasperated the feelings and minds not only of the pro-, 
vincials, but of the poorer classes of the citizens, whom they 
ground down in every conceivable way. But these were not the 
only pernicious effects which were produced by this system ; for, 
in addition to the animosity created between the oligarchic and 
the democratic parties, bribery and corruption hastened the 
downfall of the constitution, and in aflertimes it became pro- 
verbial that "all things were marketable at Rome." Nay, so 
far extended and deeply seated was this evil, that the highest 
offices of the state were at last openly bought and sold, and even 
the generals, in order to gain the votes of the troops at elections, 
would often seek to win their favour by presents or the relaxation 
of discipline. 

Such, then, were the principal causes of the gradual diminution 
of political freedom which commenced at this period ; and, al- 
though they were not yet sufficiently developed to brine to an 
immediate end the power which Rome had been so long in 
acquiring, they nevertheless already began to weaken thef consti- 
tution, and slowly but surely tended to the extermination of that 
political and social greatness to which she had with so mnch 
perseverance and difficulty attained. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

WWOM THE PERIOD OF THE GRACCHI TO THE END OF THE 
JUGURTHINE WAR. 

Internal condition of Rome — State of the slave population — Dangers likely 
to result from it perceived by Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus — His proposid 
d an Agrarian law — ^Various motives assigned to him — Opposition of the 
land-owners to his measures — Preparations for a civil struggle — Opposition 
of Octaviua and the magistrates — Their suspension by the people — Despe- 
xate position of parties — Passing of the Gracchian laws — Suspicion of the 
people against Gracchus — His justification and further reforms — His rejec- 
tion for the tribunate — His danger — His occupation of the Capitol — ^Tumult 
in the city — Murder of Gracchus — Cruelties practised towards his party^ — 
Bzamination of his policy — Death of Scipio Nasica — Effect of the Gracchian 
laws upon the allies — Measures for their relief — Death of Scipio Africanus 
•—Continuation of political disturbances — Suppression of revolt amongst 
the allies — Return of Caius Gracchus from Sardinia — His election to the 
iribanate — His character and measures — ^Various opinions with regard to 
their policy — Their real effects — His re-election to the tribunate — Judicial 
tad electoral reforms of C. Gracchus — Measures of M. Livins Dmsus-^ 
Oppoaition to the electoral bills of Gracchus — Determination of the senate 
to abolish all his measures — Riot in the city — Murder of the lictor Antil- 
lioa — Occupation of the Capitol by Opimius — His attack upon the Gracchians 
— ^Their surrender, and flight of Gracchus — His death — Cruelties practised 
towards his adherents — Temporary restoration of tranquillity — Re-acquisi- 
tion of the Offer publicut by the wealthy classes — Struggle between the 
democratic and oligarchic parties — Spread of the Roman dominion in Gaul 
-—Affairs of Numidia — Origin of the Jugurthine war — Intrigues of Jugurtha 
— Hif massacre of the Italian traders at Cirta — Commencement of hostili- 
ties against him — His nominal surrender — Proceedings with regard to his 
bribed — His appearance before the senate — His dismissal from Italy — His 
defeat of the Romans at Suthnla — Condemnation of those who had been 
employed against him for bribery — Q. Caecilius Metellus sent out against 
him-*Progre8S of the campaign — Operations before Zama — Peace made 
with Jugurtha — Renewal of hostilities — Jugurtha's discovery of a plot 
against him — Death of Domilcar and the conspirators — Capture of Thala 
by the Romans — Caius Marius made commander-in-chief — His previous 
history — His election to the consulate — Return of Metellus — Campaign of 
Marius in Africa — His capture and destruction of Capsa — His further suc- 
cesses — Arrival of L. Cornelius Sulla — Defeat of Bocchus and Jugurtha — 
Negotiations with Bocchus — His betrayal of Jugurtha — Reduction of Nu- 
midia to a Roman province — End of the war — Captivity and death of 

' Jngnrtha. 

During the period upon which we are now ahout to enter, violent 
internal commotions succeeded one another with so much rapidity 
that in comparison with them foreign Yriu^^^t^oiXiXXX^Vssi:^^- 
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ance, and the republic was more endangered by the rancour and \ 
ambition of her own citizens tban she was by the machinations of * 
her avowed enemies. 

Mention has already been made of the methods by which many 
of the nobles and the higher classes of the people obtained im- 
mense sums of money, and these they spent in buying up large 
tracts of the unassigned ager publicui, or state domain, whidi 
Rome had acquired during her conouest of Italy. Now the 
agricultural population had by this time become greatly dimm- 
ished, not only on account of the wars, which kept the peasants 
away from their homesteads, (whilst these latter were frequently 
seized during the absence of their owners bv some of the wealthier 
classes,) but also by that love of gain and pleasure which led many 
of them to go and reside in the capital, where they received briba 
for their votes, and could indulge in the sensualities of a town 
life. This want, then, of a free rural population, added to the 
cheapness of slaves, led the landholders to employ vast numbers 
of them on their estates, and as they were generally very cmelly 
treated the sagacious statesman could not but perceive that, after 
the example of the insurrection in Sicily, great danger misht be 
entailed upon the commonwealth in the event of their comoiniiig 
to subvert the government. 

In consequence, therefore, of this state of thines, Tiberius 
Sempronius Gracchus (whose mother, Cornelia, was uie daughter 
of the great Scipio Africanus), being at this time [a. u. c. 621] a 
tribune of the people, proposed the enforcement of the agrarian 
laws * of Caius Licinius Stolo, one of the clauses of which enacted 
that all landholders should employ free labourers in proportion to 
the extent and value of their estates. Yarious causes nave been 
assigned as to the motives of Gracchus in agitating for reform ; 
and some say that he was incited to his conduct by his mother, 
who was ambitious of her sons distinguishing themselves as bene- 
factors to their country, others that he was jealous of some yoong 
man who was his rival in eloquence, and others again that he 
wished to diminish the influence of the upper classes, on account 
of a grudge which he bore to the senate for their behaviour in 
reference to the Numantines, by whom he had been treated with 
so much deference. t The most probable story, however, appears 
to be, that he was shocked at the oppression to which he saw the 
slaves subjected by the wealthy laudholders on his way through 
Etruria into Spain, and this led him to communicate his thoughts 
to his father-in-law, Appius Claudius, Licinius Crasaua the Pon* 

* Cf. anfe, p. 94, for the vftrious provisions of these laws. 
t See ante, p. 220. 
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\ftx Maxifnus, and Mucins Scsevola, the most eminent lawyer of 
le day. By them he was encouraged in his scheme of reform ; 
nd he accordingly brought forward a bill prohibiting any indi- 
idnal from holding more than 500 jugera of the public domain, 
nd half that quantity for each of his sons, provided always that 
tie number for which lands were so held did not exceed two, and 
tiat they were still under parental authority ; compensation for 
11 buildmgs upon lands resigned over and above this quantity was 
3 be made to the owners, and three officers, under the name of 
' triamrirs," were to be appointed annually to divide all surplus 
mds amongst the poorer citizens, who were not to be allowed to 
ell any such allotments as should be made to them. 

No sooner had it become publicly known that the tribune 
stended to strive vigorously for his measure, than the landholders 
letermined (as it was natural they should do) just as strenuously 
oppose it. Their vested interests led them to look upon this 
iwasa piece of gross injustice, inasmuch as it sought to deprive 
hem, they said, of property which had been legally acquired by 
hem either by inheritance, purchase, or by way of marriage- 
etdement. Moreover, they had improved their estates by 
Iraining, cropping, and planting; they had borrowed or lent 
aoney upon them; and in not a few instances their ancestors 
rere buried amongst them, and therefore religion itself forbad 
hat they should be deprived of them. Against these arguments 
t was urged, that the poorer classes were reduced to the greatest 
oiaeiy by the taxes imposed by the state, and the enormous inte- 
est which they were forced to pay if they wished to raise money 
J Way of loan ; that the lands which the wealthier classes were 
ceopying had been gained by the blood of the lower classes and 
hat of their forefathers ; and that the avarice of those who were 
hr^ady sd rich was a stigma upon the nation, since, in order that 
her might accumulate more, they preferred to employ the labour 
f Dttrbarian slaves instead of that of their fellow-soldiers and 
itiaens. On the whole, it appears that the wealthier classes 
rere rightly served in the forthcoming stmggle ; for, not content 
ritk those means of luxury and self-enjoyment which they 
Iready possessed, they not only refused to deprive themselves of 
ay one single comfort, in order to ameliorate the condition of the 
loor^ imt even hesitated at nothii^ which might aggrandize their 
rwn fortunes, despite common justice and humanity. 

Whilst party feeling was thus high, Gracchus was agitatine no 
ess yioltotly in person for the passing of his law, and used all 
he powers of his eloquence to persuade those who were favour- 
lUe to it to go to the poll on the day when it was to be proposed, 
lod liberate their countiy from the thraldom SbXa) ^Vv^ ^^Vs^^ 
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of money had betrayed it. The moneyed classea, on the othei 
hand, were no less energetic on their side ; and as the time foi 
putting the question to the vote approached, Rome was throngec 
with people from the colonies, the provinces, and the manici|Md^ 
towns ; so that it was evident that a struggle was about to com- 
mence which, let the issue be what it might, would exercise n 
inconsiderable influence upon the constitution. 

The principal opf>onents of Gracchus were Publius Comdin 
Scipio Nasica and Quintus Pompeius ; and they persuaded oni 
of his colleagues, named Octavius, to put his veto upon the read 
ing of the bUl, so that all discussion upon it was deferred for thi 
present. As this, however, happened several successive times 
Gracchus, knowing that Octavius was himself a landholder 
offered to indemnify him for any loss he must sustain by thi 
passing of the bill, if he would only allow it to be read. Octa 
▼ius, however, continued obstinate; ajid the people were m 
enraged at his opposition, that, at the suggestion of Gracchus 
they abrogated his power, and that of all the other magistrates 
till the bill should pass, and directed him to place his seal upoE 
the public treasury in the temple of Saturn, so that the suppuei 
might be stopped, and the executive be prevented from canyiiij 
on public business on account of their want of means. 

The position of affairs was now so desperate that the peopk 
would have done some personal injury to Octavius had he nd 
retired from the tribunate; and when Quintus Mummius wn 
chosen in his stead the oligarchic party saw that it was usden 
to proceed further in their opposition, and the bill of Gracchni 
was passed ; he himself, together with his brother Gains and Us 
father-in-law, Appius Claudius, being appointed triumvirs, for the 
division of the lands. 

It so happened, that at this precise period the will of AttahUi 
king of Pergamus, was brought to Rome ; and Gracchus proposed 
that the money bequeathed to the people under it should be 
immediately divided amongst them, to enable them to puxebaic 
cattle and farming implements ; and this so enraged the senate, 
that they circulated a report that Eudemus, who had cibme witii 
the will, had bestowed the diadem and pvrple robe of bis latf 
master upon Gracchus, who, as they said, intended before Ions to 
make himself king. These and other representations of a ukf 

* By this is to be understood soch placet as ctme under the definition dt 
mttnkipiwn, in which the inhabitants enjoyed all the privileges of Romai 
citizens, except that of the tuffragiumf or right of voting, and the Aonont 
There were, however, other kinds of munic^ia. For a fuU description of thi 
variouM rights, &c., of the eMiatet, mumeipia, &€., see Smith's JHct. ^A^ 
tiffmiiiei, aub, voc. ** Civitat" and ** Colotdft." 
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had such an effect upon the fickle maltitade^ that he was 
to enter into a public justification of his acts. That which 
id it most difficult to account for was the deposition of 
IS, which was certainly an unconstitutional measure,* and 
Gracchus even with several of his own party; however, he 
id, by means of arguments which were less sound than 
us, to avert the impending storm, and declared his inten- 
extending the franchise by giving votes in all the comitia 
better classes of the citizens in all the municipal towns in 

the Latin colonies, and to the Italian allies. It is also 
at he announced to the people that he contemplated a 
nent of the period fixed for military service, and giving 
it of appeal from the judges to the people in all civil suits ; 
in order to conciliate the equestrian order, he proposed to 
bem eligible for the judgeships, or rather judicial assessor- 
vhich had heretofore been confined to those who were of 
ial rank. 

his time the period for holding the tribunitial elections had 
» and Gracchus, feeling that his life was not safe, unless 
son were rendered inviolable by the tribuneship^ offered 
' a second time ; but the opposition of Scipio and his 
who declared that it was illegal for any one to be elected 

1 succession to that office, put an end to the proceedings 
day, although two tribes had already voted in favour of 
us. On the next day he put on mourning, and taking. his 
son by the hand he went about amongst the people, im- 

them to protect himself and his little one, and many of 
ept watch round his house during the night on account of 
ur that some of his opponents had hired assassins to kill 
On the ensuing morning the friends of Gracchus occupied 
pitol, where the election was to be held, and Scipio spread 
rt that he had already assumed the title and insignia of 
. This was the signal for an universal uproar ; the senate 
ting in the temple of Faith, and thither Scipio hastened^ 
led upon the consul. Mucins Scsevola, to seize the traitor 
'e the state. Upon the consul's saying that all violence 
^, and that Gracchus should be tried for his conduct, 
snouted forth, *' Since the consul is false to the republic 
»se who regard the laws follow me," and then rushing 
t the head of a body of senators, knights, and others, who 

snatched up their arms, he went immediately to the 
, where Gracchus was now surrounded by a considerable 

ero (De Leg., iii. 10) imputes the downfall of Grtcclitts entirely to the 
m of Octayiiis. 
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number of his partisans. A regular fight commenced, the h 
beine broken up, and the combatants arming themsdv 
the benches, staves, and broken fragments of the scafl 
When blood began to flow the furj of the assailants beca 
governable, and as the Gracchians were all unarmed the; 
make no stand against those who were now so eagerly I 
taking their lives. The consequence was that three burn 
them, amongst whom was Gracchus himself, were slain 
their bodies at night flung into the Tiber. Several 
Oracchians were tried and executed, whilst others were 
into exile, and thus ended the first civil contest which for ce 
had disgraced the citj. 

The conduct of Gracchus has, of course, been equally c< 
and applauded aecordmg as men's party feelings, prej 
or love of money incUne them to side with the oppres 
the oppressed. There can, however, be little doubt tl 
cruel and overbearine; conduct of the rich exasperated the 
class of citixens, and their covetousness brought upon tb 
evils from which it could not free itself without some 
tant measure of reform. Had Gracchus endeavoured t 
carried out this reform without having had recourse to 
stitutional means, had he used nothing but persevenuD 
temper in urging forward his measures, and trusted rathei 
justice of his eause than to the violence which he ado 
pursuing it, he would in all probability have been succe 
the eni or if not would have earned for himself the ni 
only of a salutary reformer and a true patriot, but of a mai 
prudence and legislative wisdom had rescued his counti 
the ruin which the proud and avaricious practices of t 
were too surely bringing upon it. 

The murder of Gracchus took place a. u. c. 622, when 
Africanus wlis at Numantia, and it clearly proves the stre 
that party which advocated any abuse provided it were san 
by wealth and position, that upon hearing of the murdei 
brother-in-law he exclahned in the words of Homer, " Sc 
all who venture on such deeds."* The senate proc 
the death df Gracchus to have been quite justifiable, 1 
people were so enraged at the chief accomplices in it that 
Masica deemed it advisable to go into retirement. Aa ! 
however, Pontifex Masimus, he could not leave the city ^ 
the express permission of the senate; accordingly, hte 

* This line occurs in the speech of Minerya in the Odyssey, lib. i 
isMtfoUowt: — 
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nr and obtained a *' free embassy " to Asia, and died not very 
mg after at the dtj of Pergamus. 

Although Gracchus was dead, jet his agrarian law still created 
moour and commotions amongst the citizens ; for Marcus Fulyius 
laocus and Caius Papirius Carbo, who were made the new 
iimiTirs for the division of the public lands, in the places of 
ib. Gracchus and Appius Claudius (who was also dead), when 
ley found that those who held them did not send in anj account 
f Uie nature and extent of their possessions, they offered rewards 
I any who would come forward and inform against them, and 
ins an interminable series of law proceedings was commenced 
Q account of the complication in which all titles with respect to 
tie Offer publicus were invohed. This state of things pressed 
lost severely upon the Italian allies, as alienations and resump-> 
ioiis of estates amongst them, together with grants of land made 
) or titles purchased by many individuals at different times and 
nder various circumstances, had rendered their tenures so uncer- 
lin that they could not in all instances produce the deeds by 
rhich they held them, and were thus liable to have them con- 
icated hj the triumvirs. As many of these Italians had served 
nder Scipio Africanus they appealed to him to defend them, 
nd although he did not venture to enrage the people by organiz- 
ig any direct opposition to the working of the agragian law, yet 
le got a bill passed to appoint a judge to arbitrate upon cases 
oonected with the lands of the allies, on the ground that it was 
iOt fair that those who had to divide the lands should also decide 
ipon the validity of their owners' titles. Accordingly the consul, 
)uuB Sempronius Tuditanus, was empowered to decide upon all 
iaputed cases, but not liking the office he marched into Illyria 
nder the pretext of quelling some slight disturbance amongst the 
ative tribes, and thus all further division of the estates of the 
Uies was for the present at an end. The people were incensed 
t this, and one night Scipio retired to his house in perfect health 
A order to prepare an oration on the subject of the Gracchian 
iws which ne intended to read publicly on the next day, but in 
he morning he was found dead in his bed without a wound 
A. u. c. 625]. There are various opinions with respect to the 
oanner of his death, but none of them can be substantiated. 
lome writers believe that he died from natural causes, others 
hat he put an end to his own life, whibt some assert that Carbo 
nd Fulvius, in anger for his having deprived them of a part of 
heir power, bribed his slaves to assassinate him, and others again 
lave not hesitated to impute the crime to his wife Sempronia 
ad Cornelia (who were respectively the sister and motber oC lVk& 
incctd, and for whom he was known to po«!&e»& W\. \&Xi^ ^^Kn| 
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tion) on account of the fear which they entertained that he ' 
in time abrogate altogether the Gracchian laws. Howerc 
may have been, no judicial inquiry was instituted, and the 
who but a few years before was feasted, congratulated 
dignified with the highest honours of the State as the cone 
of Carthage, had now a mere private funeral, being attenc 
the grave by only a few of his personal friends and adheren 

During the next three years the contest between the aristc 
party and the Gracchians continued to rage as fiercely aa 
and M. Fulvius Flaccus brought forward the agrarian bill 
but it was thrown out, and in order to compensate the 1 
allies he framed a law for conferring upon them the Roman 
franchise, but was vehemently opposed in his design by the i 
headed by Marcus Junius Pennus, who was one of the tril 
This so enraged the allies that many of them contempU 
revolt, and the people of Fregellee actually broke out into 
rebellion. Lucius Opimius, the prsetor, was sent agains 
town with an army, but it was delivered over to him b; 
mitorius Pullus, one of its chief men, and was razed 1 
ground, an act by which the intended revolt of the other 
was speedily brought to an end. 

At this period Caius Gracchus, the brother of Tiberius 
since a. u. c. 628 had been quaestor in Sardinia, came to 1 
although the senate continued him in his office for the purp 
keeping him away. Upon this his enemies got up a cry a 
him as wanting in patriotism, because he refused to serv 
longer abroad, and accused him with having stirred u 
Fregellians to revolt. However, he not only cleared h 
effectually of these charges, but when he onered himsel 
candidate for the tribunate the people flocked from all pi 
Italy in such multitudes to vote for him that there was not 
enough for them all in the forum, and several were oblij 
give their votes from the roofs of the adjoining houses [▲. 
629]. 

Cains Gracchus was thirty years of age when he vras nuu 
bune, and was superior to his brother in talent and eloqueiu 
was a great favourite with the soldiers (to whom he haid be 
very kindly as qusestor), and with the whole body of the p 
except those who were opposed to him in politics, yet he u 
his cause by the precipitate warmth of his temper, whi< 
him to advocate measures which savoured rather of violent 
feeling than of the calm wisdom and reflection of a prudei 
unprejudiced statesman. Accordingly his two first acts were 
of vengeance against his late brother's enemies^ for he br 
fonnurd Uwa wkich enacted tbat no onfi nvVio Yaj^ Vmail dei 
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of any office by the people should be ever capable of holding 
another (a measure which was of course aimed at the deposed 
tribune Octavius, but ivhich Gracchus gave up at the entreaty 
of his mother Cornelia, who was related to OctaTius), and another 
which rendered liable to trial and capital punishment, upon con- 
demnation, any citizen who had put another to death without 
his having been legally sentenced by a judge. This latter bill 
was levelled at Publius Popillius Laenas, who was pnetor when 
Tib. Gracchus was killed, and was supposed to have been con- 

f^cemed in his murder. Fearing the consequences therefore to 
himself he fled from the city, and Gracchus then proved that the 
motive by which he was actuated was a personal one by procuring 
a sentence of banishment against Lsenas, by which he was inter- 
dicted under pain of death from ever entering Italy. Having 
thus gratified his private feelings C. Gracchus applied himself 
diligently to his measures for reform during the next two years, 
and passed the following laws : 1 . A stricter observance of the 
enactments already made in reference to the pubHc domain. 
2. A law forbidding the enlistment of any one for miUtary service 
before the age of seventeen. 3. Another for clothing and arming 

. the soldiers without any deduction from their pay. 4. One for 
making roads and other public works throughout Italy. 5. An 
act which gave permission to the poorer citizens to buy com once 
a month out of the public granaries at five-sixths of an as per 
"MOc/tW' or bushel, which was generally about one-quarter 
of the regular market price ; and he furthermore directed the 
censors to put up the farming of the revenues of the kingdom 
of Pergamus to public auction. The policy of this last measure 
has been much questioned, because many who have written upon 
the subject of political economy have held that it was absurd to 
fix any standard with regard to the marketable price of com, 
since the very fixing of the price defeated its own object by 
causing the crops to be sold at less than they would on an average 
have fetched if corn had been subject to no restrictions whatever. 
Hence it is argued that the law of C. Gracchus impoverished not 
only the landholders as individuals, but also the public treasury. 
Against this it has been urged that the lower orders were suffer- 
ing from great distress, and that the rich would give them no 
relief, and hence Gracchus, foreseeing the danger that was likely to 
arise from the entire extinction of the working classes, was not 
only justified, but politically right, in placing the means of sub- 
iiatence more at the command of those whoa^ u«cfts»^«8» '^«tfc v^ 
urgent, and whose well-being he tbougYvt dcsftrj^ \a >afe\s^^''»»^ 

metmure regarded by the state (despite o£ lYi^ mottf^^^®*^*^ 

oT the wealthier ciasBes), inasmucii aB Cbe^ \mbA. Va- ^^ ^*^ 
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degree contributed towards the gaining of that domain from which 
the upper classes now sought altogether to exclude them. More- 
over, it has been argued that as Rome was now plentifully sup- 
plied with com from the colonies Gracchus was acting most pru- 
dently in exchanging the superfluity of it for money, especially as : 
this measure rendered the lower classes less turbulent, and the : 
rich at present required no monetary assistance, since there was no t 
direct taxation ; and to meet the expenses of any extraordinary ^ 
occurrence, such as a foreign war or a revolt amongst the allies, z 
there was already a sum equal to about £60,000,000 sterling of^ j : 
our money in the treasury. | 

It would be beyond the scope of this work to enter into the M 
examination and discussion of the arguments with respect to this 
law either on the one side or the other ; suffice it to say that the 
chief evil in the working of it appeared to be that it brought to 
Rome an idle population, who were ready to act with any party 
and in the most turbulent manner provided only that they were 
paid for their services, and the whole measure was found to be so 
inoperative with regard to the evils which it was intended to 
remedy that it was afterwards repealed with the full consent of 
the people. For the present, however, the measures of C. Gracchus 
were so popular, that he was chosen tribune again for the ensmng 
year [a. u. c. 632], and possessed influence enough to secure the 
election of his own nominee, C. Fannius, to the consulate. This 
he did in order to exclude Lucius Opimius, who was a candidate 
for the office, but was a determined oligarch, and as soch strongly 
opposed to the further reforms meditated bj Gracchus. These 
the latter now set himself vigorously to cany out, and the first 
measure which he introduced was one for diminishing the judi- 
cial power of the senate. Under the existing system certain 
assessors of senatorial rank sat in the courts of law, which were 
presided over by the praetors, and acted as a sort of jury ; but 
their decisions had of late been so partial, that the people 
began to raise an outcry upon the subject. The decisions of 
these senatorial judges, moreover, were not only flagrantly unjust, 
but they were proved in so many cases to have been influenced 
by bribes, that even the senate dared not oppose the motion of 
Gracchus, and a law was passed which is known as the lex 
Sempronia transferring the judicial power to a body of 300 
assessors, chosen out of the equestrian order. The senate, bow- 
ever, still retained the privilege of deciding which provinees 
should be consular and which prcetorian, and this, together with 
the fact that most of the publicani were knights, and as such 
generally ^voured by the new judges, who were chosen out of 
that order, rendered the law of GracchuA simo^lmo^rative as ftr 
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as regarded the pro\iDcials, who were scarcely less wronged by the 
Qojust decisions of the equitea than they had preyiously been by 
those of the senators. •m' 

The next legislative step taken by C. Gracchus was a proposi- 
tion to extend the franchise by allowing the/u< Latii, or right of 
voting in the assemblies of the people, to the Italian allies, and 
granting to inhabitants of Latin cities the full privileges of Roman 
citizens. This measure appears to have been both legitimate and 
nlutary, since the elective body at Rome itself had now become 
80 corrupt that it was open to all manner of evil influences, and 
' an infusion into the constitution of greater honesty and intelli- 
gence would have been highly beneficial in correcting those 
louses which were entailing such mischiefs upon the state. 
Notwithstanding these considerations, however, tne people were 
jealous of the favour which the legislator intended to confer upon 
the provinces, and there is no evidence to show that this law ever 
passed. 

In order to conciliate the lower orders, Gracchus now proposed 
to send colonists to Capua and Tarentum, but the senate being 
resolved to outbid him for popularity, persuaded Marcus livius 
Dmsus, one of his colleagues, to assure the people that twelve 
eolonies should be founded instead of two, that the rent for lands 
which should be or had been collected under the law of Tib. 
Gracchus should be remitted, and that decemvirs should be 
appointed to superintend their immediate division, according to 
his original plan. Drusus, moreover, brought in a bill for 
iboliahing flogging amongst the Latins in the Roman army, and, 
u he had thus gained great }>opularity, he stood at this time 
nearly as high in the opinion of the lower orders as did Gracchus 
himself. 

Daring this time Gracchus was absent, having gone with Ful. 
Fkccos to survey the site of Carthage, which the tribune Rubrius 
had selected as a fitting place for a colony. Upon his return, in 
about seventy days, he found that his influence had greatly 
decreased, and endeavoured by all means in his power to reingra- 
tiate himself with the people. All his efforts, nowever, were in 
vain^ for the favour he showed to the allies had made everyone 
iospect him, and when he now proposed his measures with respect 
to them afresh, the consul Fannius, who had gone over to the 
senatorial side, issued a proclamation forbidding any one who did 
not possess all the quahfications for voting from being either in 
the city or within five miles' distance of it when the day of voting 
should arrive. Gracchus, however, upon this, gave notice that he 
would protect all the Italians who chose to remain ; hut tV»& \&st 
eonld not do, and several of them wYvo "wct^ '^wmjolV tx^^ '^a^ 
polling day were dragged away by the Wdoi^ Mwi'vBx^T\ass«is^ 
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At this period the time for the election of fresh tribanes ^ 
hand [a. u. c. 633], but Gracchus, although he stood, was tl 
out, and Lucius Opimius, the consul, who was his bitter e; 
persuadedTthe senate to begin immediately to abrogate his 
The first step they took was to put a stop to his African o 
and they then announced their intention of annulling ever} 
sure which the Gracchi had originated. This was the sigr 
an universal uproar, and both parties, upon the day of puttii 
question, occupied the capitol, each full of excitement and 
to support by force their respective opinions upon the imp 
matters at issue. Unfortunately as one of the lictors, i 
Antillius, was carrying away the entrails from the altar 
the consul had been sacrificing, he called out, as he ] 
through a body of the Gracchians, " Make way, all ye bad cit 
for the good ones," which so exasperated those to whoi 
words were addressed that they fell upon the utterer of thei 
stabbed him to death with their vn-i ting styles.* This ' 
matter of exultation to the senatorial party, inasmuch as it 
them an opportunity of inveighing against the Gracchian 
the democracy, and when the body of the dead lictor was br 
into the senate house Opimius dilated upon the act of vi< 
which had been committed, and the decree passed that th< 
suls " should see that the state received no injury."f 
popular feeling, however, was too strong on either side 
easily repressed, and each party provided itself with arms, 
was more than probable that a civil tumult would soon occ 
which each side would have to support its views by violent n 
We are told that Gracchus, on quitting the forum in the eri 
stood before his father*s statue and groaned as he looked 
it, as if with a presentiment of what was about to happei 
the people kept watch at his house and that of Fulvius d 
the night. On the next morning Opimius occupied the c 
with armed men, and having summoned a meeting of the f 
in the temple of Castor, sent citations to Gracchus and Fu 
commanding them to appear and justify their acts. InaU 
obe3ring these orders, they collected all their adherents 
posted themselves in an attitude of defence upon the Avei 
Gracchus himself, however, only putting on his toga and carr 
small dagger in his hand, so as to be prepared against any m 

* These t/y/t or »tiU (from whidi our English word ** style" is d 

were iron instruments of abont the thickness of a pencil, sharpened at o 

for writing upon waxed tablets, and flattened at the other for erasing 

necessary, what had been written. 

t This was the nsnal form employed in cases of imminent danger 

siMtc-^See Smiik'i Diet, qf AfUiqwAify wib. "ho^^. '' C^%^" 
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ersonal attack. He soon sent his son to the senate to propose 
II accommodation, but an answer was returned that he and his 
Iherents must lay down their arms, and come in person to state 
hat terms the;^ expected. Upon this the younger Gracchus 
as despatched once more to the senate, but Opimius, who was 
lad of any pretext for attacking Gracchus, had him seized on the 
roond that he was no longer an ambassador, and then putting . 
imaelf at the head of his armed men he marched straight for the 
.Tentine, on which Gracchus had stationed his friends, in front 
r the temple of Diana. The storming party soon ascended the 
illy and the Gracchians fled without offering them the slightest 
isiatance. Fulvius took refuge with his eldest son in the ruins 
f an ancient bath, but they were both dragged forth and slain, 
id Gracchus was forced to fly by two of his friends, who found 
im just about to put an end to his own life in the temple. As 
( lefl the city he is said to have prayed that the Roman people 
light be for ever slaves on account of the base ingratitude with 
bich they had treated him, and then, as his pursuers were not 
IT behind, hastened at full speed to the Sublician bridge. Here, 
owever, he was nearly overtaken, and finding that all hope of 
icape was at an end he turned aside into the grove of Furina, 
le goddess of robbers, and there a faithfnl slave, in accordance 
ith his master^s request, drew his sword and killed him, and 
len slew himself upon the corpse. The heads of both Fulvius 
ad Gracchus were taken to Opimius, who had promised their 
eight in gold to any one who should bring them to him (that of 
le latter, it is said, having been filled with lead), and the bodies 
r 3000 of their adherents, who were killed either during the 
ay on the Aventine or put to death aflerwards, were thrown 
ito the Tiber, their estates confiscated, and their relations for- 
idden to go into mourning. Opimius having then built a temple 
» Concord, purified the city, and thmgs were once more restored 
t comparative tranquillity. 

The wealthy oligarchs, however, soon re-acquired all the pro- 
erty which had been taken from them by the enactments of the 
fracchi, for they passed a bill allowing those who held lands 
Oder the Sempronian law to sell them, so that those who had 
?ady money by degrees purchased them all ; and at length Spu- 
us Thorius, one of the tribunes, proposed and carried a measure 
>r enabling those who held the public lands to occupy as much 
I they pleased upon the payment of a certain rent, which was 
) be divided amongst the people. At length even the payment 
r this was evaded, and matters were in just as bad a position 
ith regard to the interests of the poorer classes as they were 
eforc the intervention of the Gracchi. Ne^^T\.Yi^«M^^^ V^Y^"* 
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party was not yet quite extinct, and in the ensuing year [a. u. 
634j Opimius was arraigned by the tribune Quinius Deaua, 
the charge of having put free citizens to death without a tri 
Strange to say, the consul Caius Papirius Carbo, who had forme 
been attached to the popular party, defended him, and he i 
acquitted ; but Carbo himself was, cluring the next year, pro 
cuted for having assisted the Gracchi, and, seeing that he i 
sure to be found guilty, put an end to his own life. 

The foreign wars of the Romans during this period of inter 
tumult were not of any importance, their main efforts bd 
directed to subdue certain revolted tribes in Craul. Thns, 
A. u. c. 630 the consul C. Sextius defeated the Salyes (who 
tacked the Massilians) at a place which received its name fr 
him, and was called Aquee Sextise, now Aix. In a. u. c. 632 1 
consul Domitius attacked the Arvemians and Allobroges, undcri 
pretence that they had ravaged the lands of the .fiduana, i 
were allies of Rome ; and the latter people were, during the n 
year, completely routed by Quintus Fabius Maximua, the < 
league of Opimius, whilst in a. u. c. 636 the colony of Na 
Marcius (now Narbonne) was founded by Quintus Marcius B 
so that the Roman dominion in Gaul now extended as far u 
Pyrenees. 

This period is also remarkable for the commencement of 
intrigues of Jugurtha, and the events leading to that war of wh 
the historian Sallust has eiven us such an interesting nanati 
and which arose from the following circumstances. 

When Micipsa, king of Numidia, died, this same year [a. v 
636] he made his nephew, Jugurtha, joint successor to his ki 
dom, together with his two sons, Adherbal and Hiempsal. N 
Jugurtha was a young man of great talent, exceedingly ambitio 
very popular with the army, and utterly unscrupulous with teg 
to any means which he might think fit to adopt for the pun 
of furthering any object which he had in view. He had d 
sent when a youth, by Micipsa, to serve under Sdpio in &i 
during the Numantine war, and whilst there was assmed 
some Roman officers of rank that money was omnipotoat 
Rome ; and that if, upon his uncle's death, he could manage 
seize upon his kingdom, he would be sure to be acknowledged 
the senate if he would employ a sufficient quantity of his wei 
in bribing the senators. In this opinion it appears that his advii 
were not wrong ; for Jugurtha had Hiempsal murdered, and tl 
drove Adherbal out of the country. Upon this, the depo 
prince implored assistance from the Romans ; but the nsiir 
Mbo sent envoys to the senate, laden with money, which Hi 
diBtributed mtb so much effect t\iat \\.N«a&^sbcu^s(ji\hal the ki 
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dom should be divided between Jugurtha and his cousin, who 
thereupon returned and took possession of the territory assigned 
to him ; and ten commissioners (at the head of whom was Lucius 

Simius) were sent out to settle the boundaries which should 
ong to each. Jugurtha now bribed Opimius and his colleagues 
ID effectually that they gave him by far the more valuable portion 
of the country ; and they had scarcely eone away before he in- 
vaded and pillaged the territories of Adherbal, hoping by these 
means to provoke him to war. Adherbal, however, was of a 
peaceful disposition, and merely sent ambassadors to remonstrate 
with the aggressor upon the injustice which he had committed ; 
baty instead of returning him any answer, Jugurtha entered his 
dominions at the head of a laree army, set upon him in an en- 
eunpment which he had formed near his capital, Cirta, and cut 
to peces all the troops who were in it. Adherbal himself escaped 
into the town, closely pursued by his adversaries, who would 
doubtless have captured it immediately had it not been for the 
alarm of the Italian traders, who had a considerable quantity of 
merchandise within the walls, and so rushed eagerly to defend 
tliem. Hereupon Jugurtha, knowing that Adherbal had sent to 
Rome to complain, besieged the town vigorously, in hopes of 
taking it before any message should arrive from the senate. 
Nevertheless, three commissioners reached his camp before he 
had accomplished his object ; but, upon his declaring to them 
that he was only defending himself against plots which had been 
laid against him by Adherbal, and that he would send envoys to 
Rome to explain the whole matter, they took their departure 
without even seeing Adherbal, whilst Jugurtha pressed on the 
M»e more vehemently than before. It so happened, that two of 
Adnerbal's soldiers had managed to escape tlurough the lines of 
the besiegers, and took a letter from him to the senate. The 
matters contained in it received considerable deUberation at Rome, 
but Jugurtha's party was so strong that it was at length deter- 
Biined merely to send out another set of commissioners, at the 
head of whom was Marcus iErailius Scaurus, a man of vast am- 
bition and very avaricious, who was at this time president of the 
leoate. Jugurtha met the commissioners at Utica; but they took 
bribes, and, after having heard his statements, returned home 
without interfering in any way to ameliorate the position of 
iflhin. The Italians, therefore, who were in Cirta, now compelled 
Adherbal to surrender, only stipulating for his own and their 
fifes; but they soon saw how little faith was to be put in any 
guarantee given by Jugurtha, for he had no sooner accepted their 
inbmission on the proposed terms than he Tu&hftd\s^\^ <s&:^^ 
tortured and killed Adherbal^ and dKa{^\iUx^dL xDoa tos^^ Ns^ds^sw 
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tantSy with the Italian traders, whererer he could discover them. 
[a. u. c. 642.] 

Notwithstanding all the attempts of Jugurtha's partizaos at 
Rome to gloss over his act, his conduct had heen too outrageous 
on this occasion to allow it to be passed over unpunished ; and 
Numidia was assigned as a consular province to Lucius Cal- 
purnius Bestia, an army was levied, and all preparations dulj 
made for the commencement of an African war. 

Jugurtha, upon hearing of these hostile movements, professed 
himself exceedingly surprised ; and sent his son, with two of his 
friends, to Rome, to try once more the power of his money. On 
this occasion, however, it was of no avail ; for the envoys were 
told that, since they had not brought with them the surrender of 
Jugurtha and his kingdom, they must quit Italy forthwith ; and 
they returned without having accomplished their object. The 
consul, therefore, taking Scaurus with him as his legate, passed 
over to Africa, and at first made a vigorous inroad into Nu- 
midia. But the bribes of Jugurtha at length prevailed so much 
with the consul and Scaurus, that a peace was granted to him, 
upon a nominal surrender, and his making over to the Romans 
thirty elephants, some horses and cattle, and a small sum of 
money to be distributed amongst the soldiers, [a.tj.c. 643.] 

As the time for the elections at Rome had now arrived, Bestia 
(whose colleague was dead) went home to preside at them ; and 
the senate was much divided as to what course should be taken 
with respect to all matters and persons connected with Jugurtha. 
At length Gains Memmius, one of the tribunes, carried a bill for 
putting Scaurus and all others concerned in granting him peace 
upon their trials ; and Lucius Cassius was sent to Africa to bring 
the Numidian prince to Rome. This was done in order that he 
might convict, by his own evidence, those to whom he had given 
bribes ; but he was again so liberal and successful with his money 
in Rome, that he gained over Cains Boebius, another of the 
tribunes, to his side. The consequence was, that when he 
appeared before the senate, and Memmius upbraided him with 
his crimes, and then desired him to give accurate information with 
respect to all those Romans who had overlooked his proceedings 
in consequence of having received gifls from him, he was ordered 
by Bsebius to return no answer ; and although the popular feel- 
ing was excited, yet Jugurtha's party was sufficiently strong to 
repress all attempts at violence ; and he was accordingly dis- 
missed, without any satisfactory information having been obtained 
from him. [a. u.c. 644.] 

After a few days, having first hired some assassins, through 
fi/s agent Bomilcar, to murder his cou»xi^«:&«vN%«^VQ\adheen 
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persnaded to apply to the senate for his kingdom^ the Numidian 
was ordered to quit Italy, aud is said to have exclaimed when 
leaving Rome, " Oh ! venal city, how soon wouldst thou perish 
if only a purchaser rich enough could he found !" 

During the next year [a. u. c. 645] the consul Albinus and 
bis brother Aulus, who was his legate, carried on war in Africa 
against Jugurtha, without gaining any advantage; and the latter 
it length sat down with his troops before Suthula, the town 
in which all the royal treasures were deposited. Here the Nu- 
I midian bribed sevend of the soldiers to desert their posts, and a 
I centurion promised to admit him into the camp. Accordingly 
at night he sallied forth, and was soon vrithin the Roman lines ; 
the traitor then performed his promise of admitting him within 
the encampment itself, from which the Romans fled m confusion, 
and betook themselves for safety to a neighbouring hill. Here, 
howerer, they were forced to surrender ; and the victorious 
Jngartha compelled them to pass under the yoke, and to promise 
that within ten days they would evacuate his territories. 

The greatest indignation prevailed at Rome when tidings of 
thia disgraceful surrender reached it, and the people were i^rious 
against the upper classes, as having been guilty first of havine 
afiowed Jugurtha to set at nought the decrees of the senate, and 
then brought the state to disgrace, if not to ruin, by the wretched 
avarice which led them to prefer money to the honour and safety 
of their country. Accordingly a bill was passed, notwithstand- 
ing all the opposition of the nobility, for thoroughly sifting the 
i conduct pf all who had been employed in any matter connected 
I with Jugurtha ; and so great was the asperity with which the 
I inquiry was prosecuted, that even the suspicion of mal-practices 
i was deemed sufficient evidence of guilt, and Opimius, Bestia, and 
I many other eminent persons were condemned. 

At this juncture, Quintus Caecilius Metellus, a man who to 

great talent added spotless integrity and morality, was sent out 

as successor to Albinus, and soon brought into discipline the 

Roman army, which had become demordized to such a degree 

u scarcely to be fit for any active serrice. Jugurtha, who was 

I well aware of the character of the new general, now began to 

[ thbk of submission ; and sent several times to him, offering to 

■ surrender, stipulating only for the lives of himself and his 

I children. Metellus, however, tampered with some of his envoys 

I to deliver him up ; for he knew that there would be no peace in 

I Africa as long as he lived ; and Jugurtha, seeing that Metellus 

never intended to accept his proffered submission, resolved once 

more to try the fortune of war. Accoidvcv^'j >aft ^%3Cfc^ ^ «sar 

! adenbJe number of troops in ambush m *omtb ^\s^ «q\\s£"5<^ 
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groves which overhung the Hne of march of the Roman soldiers ; 
but the trees were not sufficiently thick to conceal them, and 
Metellus had time to prepare for action. The consequence was, 
that a general engagement took place, in which the Romans, 
whose troops were far superior in courage and discipline to those 
of the enemy, gained a complete victory ; and Metellus, after 
giving his men four days' rest, marched into the most fertile 
parts of the country, wLere he slew all the male inhabitants, 
laid waste the fields, burnt the towns and castles, and divided 
an immense amount of booty amongst his army. After this> 
a great many towns which submitted to him received Roman 
garrisons; and Jugurtha, seeing that he could not hope to 
be successful in any regular field operations, would not hazard 
another engagement, but resolved, if possible, to weary out the 
Romans by irregular fighting, and reduce them by a long pro- 
tracted guerilla warfare. The desultory attacks which he made 
harassed his enemies so excessively, that Metellus determined 
upon bringing him to a decisive action ; and for this purpose he 
resolved upon laying siege to the important city of Zama. Ju- 
gurtha, upon learning his design, immediately hastened to the 
town, conjured the inhabitants to hold out as long as possible, 
and then lefl them for the purpose of raising an army for their 
relief. At first Metellus attempted to reduco the place by 
storm ; but during the heat of the assault Jugurtha broke into 
the Roman camp, and Metellus despatched Caius Marius (who 
afterwards became so celebrated, and was at this time his lieu- 
tenant-general,) to drive them out ; and when they would have 
made a similar attempt on the following day they found the 
camp defended by a strong body of cavalry, and they were forced 
to abandon their design. During all this time the inhabitants d 
the town defended themselves most gallantly ; and Metellus, 
finding that the summer was now at an end, and that there was 
no immediate prospect of his being able to take the town, raised 
the siege, and led his troops into winter quarters. 

The Roman general began once more to tamper with Jugartha*s 
most intimate friends, and even induced Bomilcar, by promising 
him a pardon for the share he had in Massiva*s murder (see 
p. 242), to deliver up his master to the Romans. For this pur- 
pose Bomilcar kept urging him to cease from such fruitless 
hostilities, and represented to him how much Numidia had 
suffered and how willing the Romans would doubtless be to 
accept any equitable oifer of accommodation. The Numidian 
irfi5/>revailed upon by these arguments to send envoys to Metellus, 
tendering an unconditional surretideT, whereupon the consul 
baring assembled together all tVie senaU^t^ ttxA^«\s^gM»V^(flicial 
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enons who were in Africa, held a council, at which it was 
edded that peace should be granted to Jugurtha if he would 
elirer up to the Romans 200,000 pounds of silver, all his 
ephmnts, a certain number of horses and arms, and the deserters ; 
le whole of which demands were compUed with, except in the 
188 of some few of the deserters, who, suspectii^ what was 
itended towards them, had made their escape to Bocchus, the 
agning king of Mauritania, now Morocco and Fez. When all 
lis had been done, Jugurtha was ordered to appear in per- 
m before the council at Tisidium, but he suspected that the 
omans only wished to inflict summary punishment upon him, 
id he therefore resolved once more to have recourse to arms 
L.U. c. 646]. 

The campaign opened by the capture and plunder of Vaga by 
[etellus (who was still continued in his command as proconsul) 
1 account of the massacre of the Roman garrison by the inha- 
tanta, and at the same time the plot of Bomilcar against Ju- 
irtha was discovered by him in the following manner. The 
flmer had written a letter to a man of high rank, named Nab- 
ilaa, who had agreed to act with him, urging immediate steps, 
id Nabdalsa one day when he went to sleep foolishly put the 
tter under his pillow. His secretary, who suspected something 
aderhand, abstracted the document and gave information of its 
ntents to Jugurtha, who sent at once and had Bomilcar and all 
le other conspirators who were mentioned in it seized and put to 
sath. Nabdalsa himself, however, was spared in consequence of 
if high rank, and his declaration that he had intended to reveal 
le plot ; and such of the conspirators who had not been dis- 
ifered fled, some to Bocchus, and the rest to the Romans, in 
ar lest Nabdalsa should at some future time imphcate them 
lit. 

Soon after this Metellus brought Jugurtha to an action, in 
hich the latter was defeated and fled to Thala, a town fifty 
ilea distant from the field of battle. Thither Metellus pursued 
im, but Jugurtha fled away in the night with as much treasure 
t he could take with him, leavmg the inhabitants to defend 
itmselves as well as they could. Tlus they did most gallantly 
t forty days, but at the end of that time the city was taken by 
orm, and the deserters having collected all the most valuable 
tides which it contained into the palace, set the latter on fire, 
id after feasting and drinking they one and all perished in the 
imea. 

Matters now began to wear a serious aspect for Jugurtha, and 
t order to strengthen himself he sought the assi&tjeL\v.cft oC \^^ 
etnlians, (who occu^pied the tract o( co\mq1t^ txg^ Vassy^w^^'^c* 
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Beled'ul'jerid,) to arm in his faToor, and made an alliance wit 
Bocchus, whose daughter he had married. 

Such, then, was the position of affairs when Cains Marius arrire 
to succeed Metellus m the command of the Roman army i 
Africa. This celebrated man was the son of people of the hum 
blest station of life, and was born in the municipal town ( 
Arpinum, now Arpino. In his youth he entered the ranks of tb 
army, and gained rapid promotion on account of his temperana 
courage, and ability, until he was at length made a militar 
tribune. In a. u. c. 635 he was elected one of the tribunes ( 
the people, and passed two important measures, one of whie 
lessened the influence of the higner classes at the eljections, an 
the other abrogated the law for selling com to the lower ordn 
at a price below the market ralue. These two motions were i 
diametrically opposed to each other in principle, one being of 
democratic and the other of an aristocratic character, that whe 
the proposer of .them stood for the aedileship he was voted agaim 
by all classes of the people^ and of course lost his electioi 
Shortly afterwards he stood for the preetofehip, which he gainec 
as there is every reason to believe, by bribery, and was nes 
sent as proprsetor to Ulterior Spain,* where he was very an 
cessful in repressing the numerous bands of robbers with whic 
tlie country was overrun. He had married into the noble Julii 
family, and at the time of the expedition of Metellus agaim 
Jugurtha he went, as we have already seen, as his legatua or lia 
tenant-general. 

The consulate, however, seems to have been the chief object ( 
Marius* ambition, although it was an ofHce to which no nan 
homo or " new man"t 1""^ as yet ever aspired. Nevertheless, i 
Marius knew that the people would be eager to avail themselves i 
any opportunity for mortifying the pride of the aristocracy, he mac 
up his mind to become a candidate for this the highest disnil 
which the state could bestow, and had applied to Metellus for iea^ 
to go to Rome in order to commence his canvass. The Romi 
general was utterly astounded at what he deemed the presnm] 
tion of his legate, and twice refused his apphcation, upon whii 

* Spain was di\ided by the Romans into two parts, called Citerior or t 
'* nearer/' and Ulterior or the " farther/' being of course so denominated 
respect to their position to Rome. The first contained the province 
Tarraconensis, and the latter those of Baetica and Lusitania, the latter 
which corresponded in some measure with the modem PortugmL 

t The " novi hominet" were those whose ancestors had never borne Mi 

cunile oflSce, and who consequently possessed no imagines or famUy imagf 

the "Ju9 imagmum** or right of having such images belonging only to tl 

**nodi/ef, " A patndan, however, was never styled a twvma Aomo. See Smitk 

-^%-/. qfjintigmtiet^ 8ub. voc. "l^obVieA." 
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Harius adopted the following plan for accomplishing the object 
he had in view. He first ingratiated himself with the troops by 
relaxing the discipline of the army, and then went about amongst 
the Itiwan traders at Utica, to whom the war was very injurious 
oo account of the stop which it put to commerce, and imputed 
the continuance of it to the general's ambition, adding, that if he 
were in command he would very soon crush Jugurtha. Besides 
this he inflamed still more the mind of Gauda, Jugurtha' s 
brother, to whom Micipsa had left the reversion of his kingdom, 
and who, now that he was in the Roman camp, was highly 
inoenaed with Metellus because he would not nve him a guard 
of cavalry and a place of honour next to himself; whereas 
Mariua assured him that if he were consul Gauda should have 
not only the dignities he coveted, but be acknowledged as king of 
Nnmidia. The result of these acts was that Marius stood so high 
in fiivour with those to whom he addressed himself, that when 
they wrote to their friends in Rome their letters teemed with his 
praises ; and Metellus, finding that he was losing his own influ- 
ence in consequence of the popularity that had been acquired by 
his leeate, at length gave him leave to return home. Upon his 
arrival in the city he was everywhere received with acclamations, 
whilst Metellus was equally abused ; and, notwithstanding all the 
efibrts of his opponents, he was elected by an immense majority 
to the consulate, and although the senate had already assigned 
Nomidia to Metellus as his province, they were obUged to rescind 
their decree and give it to Marius ; for the people declared that he 
and he only should conduct the war against Jugurtha. The new 
console having held an assembly at which he inveighed bitterly 
agunst the aristocracy^ and boasted that he obtained the consulate 
Dom them as a victor did the spoils from a conquered foe, proceeded 
to raise troops for his campaign, and the people flocked to the levy, 
as their confidence in Marius was unbounded, and they were all 
iniioas to accompany him in pursuit of fame and plunder. 
When, therefore, he had raised even a larger army than had been 
decreed to him, he passed over to Africa, where the command 
was siven over to him by the legate Rutilius, as Metellus, who 
would not even see a man who had wounded his pride so deeply, 
bad already set out for Rome. So fickle is the multitude, that 
upon his arrival there he was welcomed no less cordially than his 
rival Marius had so lately been, and he obtained a triumph and 
the title of " Numidicus," as if he had in fact been the conqueror 
of Numidia. 

The first operation of Marius [a. u. c. 647] was to march to 
Cqwa (now Cafsa), a strong city, in which Jugurtha deposited Ki& 
treasures; for the new general TecogTuaed l\v^ 'wsAaxa. ^*l\v\&\\^- 

( 
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decessor in having attacked the Numidian towns, since be knew 
that this was the only method of bringing the enemy to anything 
like a regular system of warfare, and very easily succeeded in 
capturing the town by the following simple stratagem. He halted 
his army by night upon a range of hills about two miles from the 
walls, and when the people, who had no suspicion of his being in 
the neighbourhood, opened their gates in the morning and went 
forth to their orduiary arocations, he ordered his cavahy and 
light infantry to rush in, and thus made himself master of the 
phcc without any resistance on the part of the inhabitants. In 
direct violation of the law of nations, all the men who were of an 
age for military service were put to the sword ; the rest, together 
with the women and children, sold as slaves ; the plunder was 
divided amongst the soldiers, and the town burnt to the ground. 
After this Marius took a castle upon the river Mulucha, which 
was deemed impregnable, by the fortunate circumstance of a 
Ligurian, who went up after some snails, haying discovered a 
path in the rock at the top of which the fortress stood, and af^er 
this exploit the Roman army was deemed so invincible that 
scarcely any other place ventured to resist its attacks. 

It was at this ])criod that the noted Lucius Cornelius Sulla 
arrived with a large troop of cavalry, in his capacity of quaestor, 
and he had not been many days in the camp before the Komaufl 
met with a reverse by a sudden attack of the combined forces of 
Jugurtha and Bocchus, who set upon them as they were marching 
under some lofty hills to which thoy were forced to retire witli 
some loss. On the following morning, however, they rushed 
down upon the enemy as they were bivouacking under the hills, 
and put a considerable number of them to the sword, and soon 
after in a general engagement near Cirta the allied monarchs met 
with so severe a defeat, that when Marius went into winter 
quarters envoys arrived from Bocchus requesting that two trust- 
worthy persons of rank might be sent to him, as he wished to 
enter into negotiations. Marius accordingly despatched his legato 
Manlius with Sulla to treat with him, and so successfully did 
they manage matters that they induced the Mauritanian monarch 
to promise that he would betray his ally into their hands ; at the 
same time Bocchus sent envoys to Rome professmg his vnsh to 
be on good terms with the Romans, and the answer returned to 
him was that he should enjoy the friendship of the senate and 
people, provided he should do anything which should entitle him 
to it. He understood this hint and invited Jugurtha to a con- 
ference, to which the Numidian went, not suspecting any treacherv; 
but whilst he was discussing the matter under consideration he 
was seized, hound, aiid delivered \\p lo \v\^ w\fcta«». TVvua the 
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Jngnrthine war terminated [a. u. c. 648*] after a duration of 
six years, and Numidia was added to the Roman province of 
Attica. Jugnrtha himself i^as taken to Rome, and together 
with his two sons thrown into prison, where he was kept until he 
was bronffht forth to adorn the triumph of his conaueror ; he 
was then led back again to prison, where he died of nunger six 
days afterwards. 

^ Thii year ii remarkable as having been the one in wbich Cnseus Pompeiiis 
sad M. T. Cicero were bom. 



^•^ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE CIMBRIC WAR TO TBE 
FLIGHT OF MARIU9. 

Danger of an inTtsion of the Cimbri — Their origin and early hiitoiy — ^Marios 
elected consul, to oppose them — His alterations in the military system- 
Progress of the enemy — Operations of Marius — Defeats of the Cimbri it 
Aquae Sextie and Vercellae — Triumph of Catulus and Marius — Renewal of 
internal disputes — Character of Marius — His measures — Dissatisfaction of 
the towns-people at the bill of Satuminns — Riot in the dty — Passing of 
the bill — Banishment of Metellus — Murder of C. Memmiosh— Outrages of 
Satuminns and Glaucia — Their surrender and death — Repeal of the.lawi 
of Satuminus, and return of Metellus — Retirement of Marius — Second 
** Servile'' war in Sicily — Internal measures concerning the allies — Reformi 
of M. Lirius Drusus — His murder, and abrogation of his laws — ^Anger of 
the allies — Their hostile'preparations — Their mtirder of the praertor Senrilini 
— Commencement of the '* Social" war— Organization of the coltfederale 
states — Successes of the allies — Overthrow of the Romans in Campania— 
Partial successes of Marius — His resignation of his command — Progrm 
of the war — Achievements of L. Cornelius Sulla — Defeat of the allies Iff 
C. Pompeius — His capture of Asculum — Submission of the alliea, and cos- 
elusion of the war — Severities of the money-lenders — Their murder of the 
prstor AselUo— Origin of the Mithridatic war — Commencement of hoifi- 
lities — Successes of Mithridates — Sulla made consul — Enmity of Marias 
to him — Commotions caused by their opposition — Marins appointed to 
conduct the Mithridatic war — March of Sulla to Rome — Measures takea 
by Marius against his advance — His entrance into the city — Defeat and 
flight of Marius — Death of Pub. Snlpicius Rufus — Sentence of outlawry 
passed against Marius — His misfortunes, and escape to Africa-^His depl^ 
ture from the ruins of Carthage to Cerdna. 

At this period Rome was menaced by the advance of a powerfol 
people called the Cimbri, who, in a. u. c. 641, urged by some of 
the motives which usually induce barbarous tribes to leave their 
own settlements, marched southwards in order to establish them- 
selves in fresh abodes elsewhere. This nation, which belonged 
to the Celtic family, is supposed originally to have inhabited the 
peninsula of Jutland, and thence to have spread itself over a 
considerable tract of the forest lands of Germany, between the 
Alps, the Rhine, and the Danube. So early as the year u. c. 
639 they had reached as far as lUyricum, where they bad de- 
foated a consular army, and then> instead of advancing into Italy, 
tbef turned back, and having ]o\ne& xYiem^b^^ with the German 
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)e of the Teutones they poured into Southern Gaul, where in 
u. c. 645 they overthrew the consul Marcus Julius Silanus, 
I during the succeeding year the next consul, M. Aurelius 
lurus, suffered a similar fate. In fact, for the next four years 

Romans experienced nothing but reverses in contending 
in^t these barbarous hordes, who inflicted the most serious 
nage upon the provincials in Germany, Spain, and Gaul ; and 
at apprehensions began to be felt in Rome, that they would 
n cross the Alps and attempt the conquest of Italy. 
]n this emergency [a.u.c. 650] Marius was again made consul, 
I as the Cimbrians retired to Spain, where they remained 
ing this and the two succeeding years, he spent the time (for 
was still continued in office as consul) in bringing the Roman 
ly to the highest possible point of discipline and efficiency, so 
t it might be able to cope successfully with so formidable a 
In carrying out his reforms; the experience which Marius 
I had as a common soldier was most valuable ; and he not only 
sliorated the moral condition of the army, but introduced a 
r system of tactics,* which were most important in the effects 
ich they produced, not alone in the war in which Rome was 
iBlly engaged, but in those which she afterwards waged with 
ition whose method of fighting resembled in a great measure 
t of the enemy whom she was now preparing to resist. Ma- 
I departed from the long-established custom of drawing up 

legion in three ranks, and formed it in a kind of phalanx 
aiating of hues ten deep ; and he also applied the same prin- 
le to the reserve. The arms of the foot soldiers were the 
tm or jav^hn, and short broadswords ; the light infantry and 
|lry were kept separate from the legion, and when drawn up 
>rder for battle stood at some distance from it on either wing. 
A. u. c. 652 Marius was again chosen consul, together with 
intus Lutatius Catulus ; whilst Sulla, who was behaving him- 
' with so much energy and abiHty as to excite the envy and 
red of the former, was made a military tribune. 
Lt this time, the enemy had divided their forces with the inteii- 
I of entering Italy by two separate routes ; and the Teutones 
« in Gaul, whilst the Cimbri had marched to Noricum 
w the Tyrol) for the purpose of making their invasion 
n the north-east. The province of Gaul had been decreed 
both consuls, and Marius crossed the Alps for the purpose of 
nosing the Teutones, who were now in that portion of Gallic 
rbonensis which corresponded to the modem Frovence. Here 
intrenched himself on th^ banks of the Rhodanus (Rhone), 

Niebuhr asserts that the successes of J. Csesax ^ex« x&kdd&:) \a\)^ '^b^xv:- 
id to lus MdopUon of the military lyttem ol lAixvoi* 

I 
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and refused all offers of battle that were made by the enemy, 
who at length, despairing of bringing him to an action, marched 
by his camp with the intention of crossing the Alps and leaving 
him behind them. We are assured that the number of the bar- 
barians* was so great, that they took six days hi passing the 
Roman cantonments, and jeeringly asked the soldiers if they had 
any messages for their wives and'children in Rome. When they ; 
had thus departed, Marius immediately broke up his camp and . 
followed them along the high grounds till he arrived near Aquie 
Sextiee (Aie), where the barbarians had already halted. The 
consul took up his position on a hill, where there was no water; 
and, upon his soldiers remonstrating with him for haTing done * 
so, he told them that there was a stream close by the enemy*s 
camp, and that if they wanted water they must win it. Accord- 
ingly they soon went down to fetch it ; but were met by some of 
the barbarians, whom they put to flight. A larger body of them 
then came to the rescue, but were also driven back to their 
^Agg&g<^-^^gons ; and night coming on put an end to the con- 
test. The next morning Marius sent a body of 3000 troops 
under Claudius Marcellus, to occupy a wooded hill in the enemy's 
rear; whilst he himself drew up his army in order of battle on 
vantage-ground in front of their position. The barbarians, eager 
for the attack, charged impetuously up the hill, but were speedily 
repulsed ; whilst Marcellus, falling on their rear, put hondredis 
of them to the sword, and rendered their rout more complete. 
It is said that not less than 1 00,000 of them were slain and taken 
prisoners ; and that, as Marius just afler the battle was standing 
with a lighted torch in his hand just ready to set fire to a heap 
of the arms which had been taken during the action, a messenger 
from Rome arrived at the camp, and announced to him the fact 
that he had been elected to the consulate for the fifth time. 
[a.u.c. 653.] 

Meanwhile C'atulus hod not been equally successful with his 
colleague, for he had established himself on the banks of the 
Atesis (now the Adiye), and had gained possession of all the 
fording stations ; but the enemy poured aown from the Alps, 
and filled up the bed of the river, which so ahirmed his troops 
that he was obliged to retreat, and abandon the plain of the Po 
to the barbarians. At this time Marius had gone to Rome, but 
upon hearing of what had happened to Catulus (who was con- 
tinued in his command as proconsul), he summoned his troops 
from Gaul, and hastened to unite them with tliose of the pro- 
consul, who was further assisted by the presence and ability of , 

'*' The RomuiB applied the term *' 6ar6art'' to all nationi who wen oat of ' 
ItdJXf f^d frere not in some way connecUd ^lYi \\vKmMSL^«k« | 
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Sulla. A battle soon took place near the Vercellfe, a town 
situated near Verona, in the south-western portion of Cisalpine 
Gaul, in which the enemy was entirely routed, both by the supe- 
rior manceurering of the Romans, and also by the heat of the 
weather, as it was now the month of July, which entirely ex- 
hausted them, and by the clouds of dust, which both prevented 
the Romans from seeing how numerous they were, and at the 
same time threw them into confusion by rendering one part of 
their enormous host invisible to the other. In this manner they 
were driven back to their baggage-waggons, and as they had 
bound themselves together by chains from their waists, they 
were totally unable to escape from their pursuers. Moreover, 
■dditional carnage was created by the women, who met the fugi- 
tives and killed them in order that they might not fall into the 
hands of the Romans, and then put an end to their own lives 
and those of their children. The captives, we are told, amounted 
to 60,000, and the slain to above 120,000; and Marius and 
Gitiilus triumphed together, although the former had very little 
share in gaining the victory, from the fact that the troops of the 
latter had borne almost the whole brunt of the battle. Still the 
hme of Marius was already so great, that his countrymen looked 

rthe defeat of the barbarians as entirely owing to him, and 
not only welcomed him with universal acclamations, but he 
waa decreed one of the most splendid triumphs of which we 
have any record in Roman history, was elected consul for the 
■zth time, and was dignified with the title of the third founder 
of hia country. He would have triumphed alone, if it had not 
been for the jealousy of Catulus' troops, but he never forgave his 
ooUeagne for dividing the honour with him. 

The republic having thus once more obtained a respite from 
foreign hostilities, became, as usual, agitated by those disputes 
between the upper and lower classes which led to its overthrow, 
ud to the ultimate establishment of the empire. Marius, who 
now possessed almost unlimited power in the city, was of low 
origin and pursuits; and, therefore, notwithstanding the high 
position to which he had attained, could never exhibit those 
refined feelings which more gentle blood and a liberal education 
invariably produce. The knowledge of his obscure oriein, and 
of his want of the information and accomplishments which were 
possessed by those who were better bom than himself, made him 
jealous, and highly resentful of any provocation or even opposi- 
sition from those of a higher class, which he immediately con- 
strued into a dehberate insult to himself. Hence he became 
suspicious and unforgiving ; and, as he hungered above all things 
for popularity, he did not hesitate to adopt \]iQL«\!Ax^^^\.xckK»8i^^»k 
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in order to secure it. His successes in war had placed him hig:h { 
in favour amongst the people, and many of the aristocratic party 
were incensed at the honours which were poured upon him; ! 
whilst he, on his part, knowing that he had raised himself entirely 
hy his own acts, was equally irritated at tlie power which they 
possessed, and thus became a demagogue, not from patriotism, 
but rather in order to maintain his own Btatua against what he 
considered as the unjust envy of the nobihty. Under these 
circumstances, when he was elected to the considate for the sixth 
time [a.u.c. 654], he took every possible means to prevent those 
whose political \iew8 were opposed to his own from being ap- 
pointed to any high ofhcc of state, and it is said that he even 
had recourse to bribery for the purpose of having Lucius Valerius 
Flaccus made his colleague instead of Metellus. Moreover, he 
induced the people to raise Lucius Apuleius Satumiims, a low 
revolutionary plebeian, but entirely devoted to his interests, to 
the tribunate, and Servilius Glaucia to the prsetorship ; by which 
means, having secured the ascendancy of his own party, he pro- 
ceeded to introduce a series of demagogic measures which the 
aristrocracy with all their influence and exertions were totally 
unable to resist. The first of these was a law for distributing 
the lands taken from the Cimbri north of the Po amongst the 
soldiers and poorer citizens, and the senate were required Xo 
swear, under the penalty of 500,000 cesterces, and expulsion 
from the body, that in the event of its passing they would see 
it duly carried into effect. Another measure was for the estab- 
lishing of colonies in Sicily, Achaia, and Macedonia ; and a third 
was for selling corn to the peo])le at a reduced rate. 

The law for the division of the lands did not please the lower 
orders of the towns[)eop]e, inasmuch as the agricultural popula- 
tion was much poorer than they, and would consequently receive 
a much larger share of the allotments. In order, therefore, to 
ensure the passing of the bill, Satuminus, who was the proposer 
of it, caused a vast number of people from the rural districts to 
flock to Rome on the day of its being put to the vote, in order 
that they might outnumber the townspeople, and so canr the 
measure. These latter, when the question was put, in order to 
stop the proceedings, cried out that it thundered,* and a riot 
took place, in which the country people drove away their oppo- 
nents by main force, and thus carried the day. Upon laying the 
matter before the senate, Marius declared that as the bill had 

* This was considered an unlucky omen, and during the time it oecurred 
no public meeting was laiiv-ful. This was called the " aug%irium de etelo** and 
there were four other kinds of auguria besides it.— Cf. Smith*i JOieiUmmy qf 
j^m/igmiie$, sub, toc. ** Augur." 
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been passed by iiitiniidation he would not swear to observe its 
enactments, and Metcllus followed his example; but five days 
\ afterwards the former assembled the senate again in haste» 
4 and aaid that as the people were* so determined to have it 
1 ouTied, there was now no other course open but to swear to it, 
' which he accordingly did, but which Metellus, for whom he had 
purposely designed this snare, still refused to do. The conse- 
quence was that Saturninus sent and had him dragged out of the 
senate house, and then he and Glaucia went about assuring the 
people that there was no hope of peace or safety so long as he 
was allowed to remain in the city ; nay, so far did their hatred of 
him extend, that they proposed a decree for interdicting him 
from receiving fire, water, or lodging from the citizens. The 
' townspeople were anxious to arm in his defence, but Metellus said 
that tne state should not be endangered on his account, and went 
into voluntary exile at Rhodes, after which a bill of outlawry was 
- ' passed against him, and Marius was overjoyed with the success of 
iiis machinations against his rival. 

The great object of Saturninus was to secure the election of his 
friend and accomplice Glaucia to the consulate, and he was now 
[a. u. c. 654] put in nomination for one of these important offices 
against Caius Memmius, as the celebrated orator Marcus Antonius 
had already been select^ to fill the other. The senate, however, 
opposed him vehemently, Imd a tumult ensued, in which Memmius 
was beaten to death with sticks, and Saturninus, Glaucia, Equitius 
Fermo (who gave himself out to be the son of Tib. Gracchus), 
Titus Labienus, the qusestor Saufeius, and a vast number of country 
people, went up and occupied the Capitol. On the next morning 
the senate declared them public enemies, and the consuls were 
f directed to provide for the safety of the state. 

Maiius being now reluctantly compelled to take violent measures 

against his friends, laid siege to the Capitol, and as some one had 

cot o£f the pipes which conveyed the water thither the besieged 

were on the point of perishing by thirst. Hereupon Saufeius 

proposed that they should shut themselves up in the Capitoline 

temple and then set it on fire ; but others, convinced that Marius 

would save them, agreed to trust themselves to the people and 

■ nirrendered. Accordingly Marius, in order no doubt to give the 

[ ringleaders an opportunity of escaping, placed them all in the 

{ Curia Haatilia, tor the purpose, as he alleged, of securing their 

I persons until legal proceedings could be taken against them ; but 

1 their enemies suspected his design, and, having strijiitcd oflT the 

! roof, threw down tiles and stones upon them until they had killed 

aereral of them, and the rest were taken forth and executed. 

After the death of Saturnmus, whose memorj ^^ \\i&\X^ ^:u^ 
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crated by the people, his laws were repealed, and Metellus was 
joyfully recalled. The concourse of people who went to con- 
gratulate him upon his return was so great, that we are told that 
one day was not sufficient to receive them, and Marius, who could 
not conceal his anger and envy at the changed fortunes of his 
rival, went to Asia Minor, under the pretence of performing a 
sacrifice to Cvbele, the mother of the gods, whose rites were 
celebrated with great solemnity in Phrygia,* but in reality, as he 
found that his popularity was on the w^ane, to endeavour to excite 
some of the Asiatic princes to war, in order that he might regain, 
if possible, the influence which he had lost during the times of 
peace [a. u.c. 655]. 

Contemporaneously with the events just described, a second 
servile war was raging in Sicily, having been caused by the 
partiality shown by the prsetor Publius Licinius Nerva in emand- 
Dating all who were provincials of Rome, but retaining all foreigners 
m slavery. For three years the slaves, under their leaders Satyrus 
and Athenio, baffled all the attempts of their oppressors to reduce 
them, until Satyrus was slain, and Athenio met with a similar fate 
at the hands of the consul Aquilius. After this the slaves were 
compelled by famine to submit, and laid down their arms, which 
they were henceforth prohibited from wearing, and thus the 
rebellion terminated [a. v. c. 655]. 

The only events worthy of notice which occurred during the 
four ensuing years were laws which were passed in a. u. c. 657f 
for abolishing for ever the practice of offering human victims as 
sacrifices to the gods, and another which, during the consulate of 
Lucius Licinius Crassus and Quintus Mutius Scsevola in a. u. c. 
659, disfranchised those natives of the allied states of Rome who 
had long resided in the city, and had obtained the civic franchise 
from having been enrolled in the census in consequence of that 
long residence. The discontent occasioned by the carrying of 
this measure soon spread itself throughout Italy, and in a. 17. c. 
660 Marcus Livius Drusus, the son of that Drusus who had 
opposed C. Gracchus (see p. 237), brought forward measures by 
which he sought to restore to the senate all their former authority, 
this being, as he thought, the only plan by which the safety of 
the state could be secured. Accoraindy he first introduced a 
motion for taking away from the knights half of the juridical 
functions which nad been conferred upon their order by the 
Sempronian law (see p. 231), and giving them to the senators. 

* Mt. Dindynms was the seat of the chief worship of Cybele in PhrTgia, 
and hence she was sometimes called ** Dindymene.*' — See Horace, Od. i. 16* 
5, For the account of the removal of her image to Rome, see Ovid's Faati^ 
Jr. 179-^72. 
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He asserted, as a reason lor this change, the corrupt practices of 
the equestrian order as jur}'inen, and in proof of this he quoted 
the case of PuhHus RutiUus, one of the mpst upright characters 
oi the day, who had been oueestor and legate in Asia, and was 
wen known by the body of tne people to have been most just and 
humane in the government of his province. Nevertheless, as his 
conduct gave offence to the knights, inasmuch as it exposed the 
malpractices of the publicans and extortioners in other provinces, 
a charge of peculation in his office was brought against RutiUus 
by some of their order, and as he was of course found guilty he 
was forced to retire into exile. It so happened, however, that 
the measure of Drusus, whilst it offended the knights, did not • 
give satisfaction to the senators, for they thought it undignified 
that they should share the honours of state with another order, 
and as they knew the knights to be richer and more influential 
than themselves they feared that any power which they might 
obtain from the proposed alteration of the law would be more 
nominal than real. Dnisus, however, still conceived that his plan 
was in all respects a good one, although, as he was well aware, 
neither the knights nor the senators approved of it, and he 
resolved to persevere. His object now was to gain the good 
will of the main body of the people, and he accordingly proposed 
that the colonies which had alrcadv been voted to Italy and 
Sicily should immediately set forth, tliat the Semprouian law for 
distributing com should be put into force, and that the freedom 
of the city, and consequently the elective franchise, should be 
extended to all the Italian allies. Whilst these matters were 
being agitated with much violence on both sides, Drusus was 
struck dead by a shoemaker's knife one evening as he was returning 
from the forum to his house, but the assassin was never discovered. 
No judicial inquiry into the subject was instituted, and the laws 
passed by Drusus were, on the motion of L. Marcius Philippus, 
abrogated by a decree of the senate, as having been contrary to 
the auspices [a. u. c. 6G0]. 

The knights having thus succeeded in retaining all their 
authority intact, determined upon taking measures to secure 
themselves in it by prosecuting some of the leading men of the 
senate who had been favourable to the measures of Drusus, and 
Quintus Varius, one of the tribunes, was forced to frame bills 
against several of them. They were not brought to trial without 
much opposition on the part of their own order, but the menaces 
and power of the knights prevailed so much that many of them 
were condemned, whilst others went into voluntary exile. 

The allies now perceived that all chance of their being admitted 
to the rights of citizens was at an end, exee\k\. \^«^ ^i»xTv^^'^^«. 

1 
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point by force of arms, aiid thej accordingly began [a. u. c. 6( 
to make secret combinations amongst themsekefi, with a view 
more open proceedings when their plan of operation should 
more fully matured. The first step which they took was t 
organization of a general league^ which consisted of the Marsia 
Apulians, Hirpinians, Lucanians, Piceni, Peliguians» and all i 
people of the Sabcllian race, except the Sabines and Hemica 
since these latter already enjoyed more extended privileges tl 
the other allies, and they thought that if they abstained fr 
taking an active part against llome they would obtain > i 
further rights and immunities from her. 

No sooner had the Romans heard of these proceedings u] 
the part of the allies than they sent spies to their various torn 
with orders to report the course of events to the senate; and a| 
one occasion, when the preetor Servilius went to Asculum (i 
Ascoli), a town situated amongst the Piceni, and there upbraii 
the inhabitants for the refractory spirit which they showed, tl 
fell upon and slew him and his legate Fonteius, and t] 
massacred all the Romans in the placci and plundered tl 
houses. 

As war was now inevitable, each side collected their forces, i 
the number of men brought into the field by the confederates ^ 
estimated at 100,000 soldiers of all arms, whilst they still xetau 
a certain number at home in their respective states, so that tl 
mieht be able to act there also in case of any emergency, 
order that their councils might not want unanimity, they ton 
themselves for the occasion into one large republiCj and electe 
senate of 500 members, two consuls, and twelve praetors, who ifi 
to meet at Corfinium, the chief town of the Pelignians, but wl 
they now named Italia, in order to manage all matters connec 
with the confederation, and thus began that struggle whid 
known in history as the " Italian," '* Social,*' or ** Marsic" t 
from the names or conditions of the people who were engage< 
it [a. u. c. 664]. At the same time the senate at Rome was n 
energetic in making preparations, and the Latins, Tuscans, 
Umbrians, together with a body of Gallic troops, made the Roi 
army equal to that of their opponents in number, whilst the ab 
generals of their time, Lucius Juhus Caesar and Publius Ruti 
Lupus, were elected consuls, in order to conduct the war, 
several distinguished men, such as L. Sulla, C. Marius, 
Licinius Crassus, A[. Marcellus, Cnseus Pompeius Strabo, 
grandfather of Pompey the Great, and others, served in van 
capacities under them. 

The Bnt consuls on the side of the allies were Silo, a Mara: 
vid MutUus, a Sabine, and dunug t\i& ^^x. ^^»x <^C the war 
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■dvantages were all on their side ; thus they succeeded in baiiiinff 
the Romans in Samnium and Campania, killing their soldiers ana 
taking many of their towns by storm. At length Rutilius and 
Marias advanced to the Liris, with a view of attacking Yettius 
Scato, who was one of the ablest generals on the side of the allies, 
and threw two bridges over the stream, in order that their men 
might pass over. Meanwhile Yettius had placed an ambush on 
his side of the river, and then quietly allowed the consul to 
march his troops over. No sooner, however, had they arrived 
than the allies set upon them before they expected it, and drove 
them back with immense slaughter, the consul himself ha>'ing 
received a wound in the head, of which he very soon afterwards 
died. During the engagement Marius had taken a body of men 
and rifled the enemy's camp, which obliged Yettius to retreat, but 
Che e£fect produced by this overthrow at Home was so dishearten- 
ing, that when the bodies of the consul and others who had 
perished in the fight were brought, according to custom, into the 
dCj for interment, the senate and people unanimously made a 
decree that for the future those who were killed in' the field 
should be buried on the spot where they fell, and instructions 
were sent out to Marius and Caepio to take command of Rutilius'a 
army until the period should arrive for the election of a new 
eonsul. But even these commanders were unable to make an 
effectual stand against their adversaries, for one of their leaders 
named Pompeedius, by pretending to desert to Caepio, drew him 
into an ambush and killed him and the greater part of his troops, 
whilst Csesar, whose army at this time amoimted, it is said, to 
30,000 foot and 5000 horse, was surprised by Marius Equatius 
wUlst marching through some mountain passes in Campania, and 
with difficulty escaped to Teanum, whence he went and encamped 
near Papius, another leader of the allies, who was besieging the 
neighbouring town of Acerrae. Meantime Marius had been 
lomewhat more successful against the Marsians, and in one 
engagement 6000 fell, whilst in another, which took place under 
the walls of Firmum, they suffered a second defeat, and Lafreuius 
their general was slain. After this, Marius, who was now sixty- 
five years of age, and was suffering much from a nervous com- 
plaintj shut himself up in an intrenched camp, and finding himself 
unequal to the task of energetic action against the enemy, gave 
up his command and returned home. 

Although the first year of the war was now dravring rapidly to 
a close, the Romans' had not as yet shown any symptoms of 
decided superiority over the allies ; and some of the states which 
had continued neutral now thought seriously of joining the con- 
federates. Under these circumstances a \aw 'wsa ^^a^^ V^ ^^ 
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senate, on the motion of the consul Julius, that the civic franchi 
should he granted to all those states that had not revolted, ai 
also to all such as should at once desert the league and lay dopi 
their arms ; a measure by which the Tuscans and Umbrians, w 
were on the point of taking the field with the allies, were so sat 
fied as to give up all thoughts of hostilities. The consuls of t 
ensuing year [a. u. c. 6ti5] were Cnseus Pompeius and Man 
Porcius Cato, the former of whom defeated a force of 15,0 
of the allies who were marching to £truria, whilst the latt 
after ha>ing given the Marsians a slight check, rashly attack 
their camp, and was routed and slain. Pompeius then besief 
Asculum, and overthrew the Samnites, having left 15,000 of th 
troops and their general, Marius Egnatius, dead upon the fie 
At the same time Sulla was doing good service as legate in Ct 
pania, and forced the allies, under their general, Cluentios, 
retreat from Pompeii, after which he entered Samnium, took t 
town of /Eculanum, defeated Papius near .£sernia, and ul 
matcly captured Bovianum. At the same time Pompeius urg 
on the sieee of Asculum ; and one of the natives of the tov 
named Judacilius, who was an able soldier, himself raised eig 
cohorts to act outside for its relief; but as he was not support 
by those within the city he entered it with his cohorts, and tli 
finding that he could hold it no longer, went with his friei 
into the temple, where he had prepared a niagnificeut banqi 
and a funeral pile. Ilaving feasted his companions, he swallov 
poison, placed himself upon the pyre, and then directed 1 
friends to set fire to it. This they accordingly did, and Judacil 
perished in the flames. 

Thus the allies were now as unfortunate as they had forme 
been successful ; and as they had suffered so severely, and I 
all their best generals, nothing was left for them but to subn 
Accordingly they all, except the Lucanians and Samnites, wl 
however, afterwards came to terms, laid down their arms, a 
received the Roman franchise. And thus, after a period of t 
years, and a loss to the various states engaged of about 300,0 
men, ended a war which a little timely concession would in 
probability have entirely averted, [a. u. c. 666.] In order 
satisfy the allies, they were now allowed to exercise the er 
francliise ; but that they might not obtain a preponderance 
votes in the comitia they were not incorporated into the aires 
existing thirty-five tribes, but were formed into ten tribes 
themselves, a measure which was productive at first of no effe 
but which after\^'ards gave rise to a vast deal of trouble. 
During the pros^ress of this war an event occurred which sha 
clearJjr bow deeply the love of moucY ^tN«AftAL\3&ft^^^r class 
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at Itoiiic, and led tliem, as that vice invariably does, to disregard 
all laws which interfered with the indulgence of their avaricious 
propensities. 

It has already been noticed that the money-lenders belonged 
almost exdusively to the equestrian order, and that members of 
this order also sat as jurymen in the various law-courts. Now, 
taking advantage as usual of the necessities created by the war, 
i they charged most usurious interest, and treated with the utmost 
( cruelty those debtors who either could not or would not comply 
with their exorbitant demands. Under these circumstances, the 
pnetor Sempronius Asellio ventured to remonstrate with them 
IE open court, and reminded them that usury was forbidden by 
kw. This so exasperated them that a body of them set upon 
Asellio as he was sacrificing to Castor and Pollux in the forum, 
sad stoned him to death in a tavern, whither he had fled for 
niety. Some of them even committed the sacrilege of entering 
the temple of Vesta, where they thought he had concealed him- 
uVi and so disguised were the murderers, that when the senate 
ofbred a reward in money to any freeman or liberty to any slave 
who would give such information as would lead to their conviction, 
BO one was found who could identify any of them, or even if they 
knew them they were afraid to confess that they did so on account 
of the influence which the knights possessed, and a dread of the 
veogeance which they would take upon any one who should ex- 
pose their wickedness. 

Scarcely had the Social war ended before hostilities commenced 

lith Jdithridates VII., the king of Pontus, on account of the fol- 

biring circumstances. In a. u.c. 063, Nicomedcs, the king of 

fiithynia, died ; and, upon a dispute arising between his two 

lons^ named respectively Nicomedes and Socrates Chrestos, with 

ftgard to the royal succession, the king of Pontus supported the 

litter, and persuaded his brother-in-law, Tigranes, prince of the 

Armenians, to invade Cappadocia, and expel its king, Artobarzanes, 

irho was at this time in alliance with the Romans, from his own 

lealms. Hereupon an embassy, headed by Marcus Aquilius, was 

lent from Rome, and restored the two deposed monarcns to their 

dominions without any attempt at opposition on the part of Mith- 

ridates. [a.u.c. 664.] The Roman ambassadors, however, not 

only acted upon their instructions, but persuaded the two kings 

to levy war against Pontus ; and as Mithridates, when he sent to 

Aquihus to complain of the course that had been taken by him 

and his colleague, only obtained an ambiguous answer, ne at 

once entered and took possession of Cappadocia. He then sent 

another embassy to the Romans, to warn them of the danger of 

attempting hostilities against a monarch eq i^^^tlvi^L «&\&^ 
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but as his eniroys were onl^ dismissed with contempt he imn 
diately commenced preparations for a war. By this time Aqoih 
and Lucius Cassius, the Roman governor of Asia, had collected 
force of 120,000 men, and these being joined by Nicomedei 
the head of his subjects, took the field in three divisions agan 
the Pontic forces. In a series of engagements which follow! 
the Romans were defeated by the two generals, Archelafit a: 
Neoptolemus, both of whom were Cappadocians, and Mithridal 
became master of the whole of Asia north of Mount Tanm 
whilst all the islands of the iEgnan sea, Rhodes alone except! 
submitted themselves to his dominion. 

As matters had now assumed so serious an aspect it was ( 
termined at Rome to give the conduct of the war to the abb 
men of the day, and accordingly [a.u. c. 666], aa Sulla h 
shown so much talent in the Social war, he was made consi 
with a view to carrying on proceedings in Asia ; and Quint 
Pompeius Rufus was appointed his colleague. No sooner h 
Marius heard of the elevation of Sulla to the consulate, than 1 
envy became so great (although he was now seventy years of a| 
whilst Sulla was in the prime of life), that he used every end< 
vour which spite and maUce could suggest to ruin hu rivi 
reputation. For this purpose he addressed himself to Publ 
Sulpicius Rufiis, who was at this time one of the tribunes of t 
people, and was well known as one of the most eloquent aa n 
as one of the most daring men of the day. Sulpicius read 
undertook to espouse his cause, and during the absence of So 
at Nola, just before he was about to sail for Asia, a motion v 
brought before the comitia for giving the conduct of the f 
against jVlithridates to Marius. As this measure could be cani 
only by gaining a majority of the tribes, Sulpicius brought ii 
bill for distributing the new citizens amongst the old trib 
These latter, however, resisted the innovation, and a tumult of 
serious a nature ensued, that the consuls thought it prudent 
proclaim a "juatitium" * On the next day violent proceedic 
again took place in the forum, which ended W Sulla's party bei 
d^riven away, and the son of Pompeius being slain ; aiter wfaM 
Sulpicius passed his measure, and it was decreed that Mari 
should conduct the war in Asia. 

Sulla was at this time at Nola, in command of six l^ons ; and 
sooner had he announced to his soldiers all that had happen 
at Rome, than they clamoured to him to lead them home; a 
he therefore gladly commenced his march towards the city. Up 

* This word is derived from jus^ " law," or " dvil proceediDgi," and j 
*'to stMDd," During a jvititium^ aW pu\A\c >^\]i!^«M isi the law couxts, A 
wsr saapended. 
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Lting of this, Marius sent two tribunes to take the command of 
troops from Sulla ; but they were both stoned to death by the 
n, and two prcetors who were sent to forbid their fartfa^ ad- 
ice narrowly escaped a similar fate. By this time Sulla had 
iyed at the fiflh mile-stone from the walls^ and Marius per- 
ring that a civil war was now imminent wished for time to 
rpare measures of self-defence. Accordingly he sent ambas- 
lors to his riyal^ under pretence of warning him of the dangers 
kstk would accrue from any disturbance of the constitution; 
t in reahty to oiganize a body of men capable of resisting him 
necessary by force of arms. Sulla, however, saw through the 
ncn ; and although he assured the envoys that he would pro- 
id no farther, yet followed close behind them, and when he 
ired at the walls placed one legion at the Cselian gate, and 
ttted Pompeius with another to occupy the Colline ; theii 
nring two more, one at the Sublician bridge, and the other not 
^ from it, he went with the remaining two into the city, where, 
the inhabitants began to throw missiles at him from the tops 
their houses, he threatened to set them on fire unless they 
RSted, and then engaged Marius, who had collected his forces 
the Esquiline. The issue of the contest was, that the party of 
arias was entirely defeated, and he himself, afler a vain endea- 
or to prevail upon the slaves to espouse his cause, fled from 
e dty to Ostia. A sentence of outlawry was then passed* by 
B aenate against Marius, Sulpicius, and twelve other senators ; 
d as Sulpicius was attempting to escape he was betrayed by 
e of his slaves, and afler ha\ing been executed his head was 
posed publicly upon the '* Rostra." From Ostia, Marius em- 
rked by night in a vessel provided by a friend for Mintumie, 
t a storm coming on he was obliged to land near Circseum, 
1 as he was informed that a troop of horsemen were in pursuit 
him passed the night in a wood without food. On the next 
iminff he left his hiding-place for Mintumae, closely pursued 
the horsemen, and had barely time to escape in a boat belong- 
; to a vessel which was lying off the coast when they appeared 
the beach. The seamen, however, succeeded in gettine him 
ely on board, and sailed away with him, but afterwards re- 
rtmg upon the danger they were in if the enemies of Marius 
ndd discover who they were, they persuaded him to land at 
i mouth of the river Liris and take some food and refresh- 
!nt. Whilst he was here, they treacherously returned to their 
ip and sailed away, leaving their unhappy passenger to his 
e. After wandering about the marshes for some time, he 
lehed the hut of an old man, whom he imnloied tA ^^ Vsxsl 
nsUoic^, but just then, hearing the voices oi\)a&^\««QKt%Sai^^ 
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distance, he plunged himself up to his neck in a morass, 
ever, he yfta soon discovered, dragged forth, and led to Mint 
where he was rudely thrown into prison. In a few days 
the authorities there resolved upon putting him to death, 
Gallic horseman was sent to despatch him. Marius, hoi 
upon his entering, said to him in a stem voice, " Dost thoi 
to slay Caius Marius?" and these few words uttered b 
old warrior produced such an effect upon the soldier, th 
retired without having had the heart to execute his commi 
The magistrates were then ashamed of themselves for l 
plotted against the life of so ereat a man; but fearing for 
selves if they should be found concealing him, they put hi 
board a vessel that was bound for Africa. He landed at Ctai 
and went and sat amount the ruins of that once powerful 
Whilst he was occupied m contemplating them, and musing 
the mutability of all human affairs, a messenger came fron 
tilius, the Roman governor of the province, ordering hi 
depart ; and when the man asked him whether he had any 
munication to make to his master, he replied, " Tell bio 
you saw C. Marius sitting as an exile amongst the ruins a 
thage;" and, having uttered these words, he rose and le 
spot. He then went to Cercina, a small island lying o 
northern point of the Syrtis Minor (now the Gulf of Cabet 
having been joined by his sons, and a small number of his £ 
and partisans, he remained there quietly to watch the i 
of event9. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

FROM THE FIRST MITHRIDATIC WAR TO THE REDUCTION 
OF CRETE BY METELLUS. 

Imacre of the Italians in Asia Minor — Expedition of the Pontic forces under 
Archelaiis to Athens — Sulla sent to oppose him — Murder of Rufus — 
Fompeius commander in Italy — Capture of Athens by Sulla — Death of 
Aiistion — Defeat of Archelaiis at Cheronsea and Orchomenus — Opposition 
to Sulla at Rome — His conclusion of a peace with Mithridates — Cinna made 
consul — Fimbria sent to supersede Sulla — His suicide — Return of Sulla — 
Conflicts between the Marians and Sullanians — Flight of Cinna — His 
operations with Marius against the city — His restoration to the consulate — 
Massacre of the Sullanians by Cinna and Marius — Outlawry of Sulla — Cinna 
■nd Marius joint-consuls — Death of Marius — Further operations of Cinna — 
His death — Measures of Papirius Carbo — Return of Sulla to Italy — 
Renewal of the civil war — Sulla's entrance into Rome — Continuation of 
bis successes — Defeat and death of P. Telesinus and the younger Marius — 
Massacre of the prisoners — Enormities committed by SulU — His proscrip- 
tiont — Sulla created "dictator" — Victories of Pompeius in Sicily and 
Airica — The title of " Magnus" given to him — Sulla's political reforms — 
His retirement from office — His death and character — Second Mithridatir 
war — Commotions caused by M. iEmilius Lepidus — His overthrow aud 
death — Reduction of Cisalpine Gaul by Pompey — Prospects of the Marian 
party in Spain — Q. Sertorius — His successes against the Sullanians — Cam- 
paign of Q. Metellus " Pius" against him — Reinforcements sent undtrr 
Pompey — Further successes of Sertorius — His murder — Execution of 
Perpema — End of the Sertorian war — Outbreak of the slaves and gladiators 
under Spartacus — Their defeat of Claudius Pulcher — Commencement of tlie 
" Gladiatorial " war — Defeat of Spartacus by M. Licinius Crassus — Arrival 
of Pompey — Destruction of the rebels — End of the war — Quarrels between 
Pompey aud Crassus as consuls — Their reconciliation — Laws passed during 
their year of office — Attack upon the pirates — Measures adopted by Pompey 
to defeat them — Their surrender to him — His humane treatment of them — 
Termination of the "Piratic" war — Reduction of Crete by Metellus — 
His cruelty. 

Whilst Rome was thus being agitated by internal faction, 
Mithridates sent to the Greek towns which were subject to him 
on the coast of Asia Minor, secret orders that on a certain day 
all the Roman and Italian inhabitants should be murdered 
viithout distinction of age, sex, or condition. This inhuman 
mandate was punctually obeyed, and considerably above 80,000 
people perished in the massacre. Such as escaped fled to Rhcidfll 
idiither Mithndates followed them» and \>e%\fi^t&^ \)tkft "^ 
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land and sea ; but being repulsed tbere he went on to Greece, 
where the Athenians, Boeotians, Achaeans, and Laconians were all 
in his favour; and Archelaiis his general established his head- 
quarters at the PeircBus or port of Athens. 

At this juncture Sulla [a. u. c. 667] was directed to take ^y^ 
legions to oppose the Pontic forces in Greece, but before he left 
the city he perceived that he had already lost somewhat of his 
power with the people : for he was forced to acquiesce in the 
appointment of Lucius Cornelius Cinna, one of the most deter- 
mined of his opponents, to the consulate, although he had put 
forward his own nephew Nonius as a candidate for it ; and the 
other consul was Cnseus Octavius, a leader of the aristocratic 
party. Afler the election Sulla sailed as pro-cosul for the seat of 
war, and Rufus, who had been his colleague in the consulate, was 
sent to supersede Cnseus Pompeius in the command of the army 
in Italy ; but the troops, probably at the instigation of Pompey, 
murdered Rufus, and Pompey therefore was suffered to retain 
his post. 

No sooner had Sulla landed than he overran Boeotia, and then 
advanced to Athens to storm the Peirseus. His attacks, however, 
were gallantly repulsed by Archelaiis, and as the Pontic fleet 
commanded the sea no want was experienced in the port, but in 
the city itself famine soon began to be felt, and the miseries of 
the inhabitants were increased by the exaction and cruelty of 
Aristion the governor. This state of things, however, did not 
continue long, for some Roman soldiers happening to overhear 
certain Athenians blaming Aristion for not strengthening a por- 
tion of the walls, informed Sulla of the purport of the conversation, 
and taking advantage of it he rushed in vnth his troops at the 
part indicated, and commenced an indiscriminate slaughter. The 
streets, we are told, were literally dyed with the blood that ran in 
streams down them ; neither age nor sex were spared, and night 
alone put a stop to the carnage. Aristion fled to the Acropolis, 
where, as some say, he poisoned himself; but the probabiHty 
is that want of food and water forced him to surrender to 
Sulla, by whom he was put to death. Afler having thus gained 
possession of the city, the Roman general pressed on the siege of 
the Peiraeus more vigorously than before, and Archelaiis despairing 
of holding out much longer embarked his troops and sailed avray. 
The Peirseus bemg thus left entirely to the mercy of Sulla, he set 
it on fire, and the docks, arsenal, and all its noble public and 
private warehouses and buildings were entirely consumed by the 
flames [a. u. c. 668]. Meantime Archelaiis, who had fled to the 
Boeotian city of Chaeronea, had assembled there an army of 120,000 
men, and was soon followed by S\]\\a. TVi<& ^oullc ^neral was 
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1 on by his stafF to gtre battle, much against his own will ; 
.he consequence was that he was so utterly routed, that, as 
*e told (although the account is scarcely credible), no more 
10,000 of his men escaped alive from the field, whilst only 
«n of the Romans are said to hare fallen in the action. 
elaCis himself fled to Euboea, but he soon afterwards rejoined 
lain body of the Pontic army which had been reinforced by a 
of 80,000 men under Dorylaiis. The Pontic generals now 
med themselyes near Orchomenus in Boeotia, upon a wide 
extending to the lake Copms, which Sulla at once saw would 
e their cavalry to act most efficiently. In order, therefore, to 
nt this, Sulla commenced digging trenches through it ; but 
alaus, understandmg his purpose, commanded his horse to 
;e at once, and with such impetuosity did they dash upon 
tomans that the latter were on the point of givmg way, nad 
Sulla jnmped from his horse, seized a standard, and rushed 
ird with it to the front, crying out as he did so, " Romans, 
ly one should ask you where you left your general, say, 
ting by himself at Orchomenus.' This speech had such an 
t upon the soldiers that they immediately rallied, and Sulla 
untinff his horse led them once more to the charge, and they 
Ised the enemy with a loss of 15,000 men. The next day 
Pontic camp was stormed, those who were captured there 
o death, and those who escaped fled into the marshes, where 
of them perished by drowning or hunger, whilst Archelaiis 
to Chalcis, and Sulla led his troops into winter quarters in 
saly. 

iring the whole of the time that Sulla was thus occupied in 
ce, his political enemies at home had been busy against him, 
sa several of his partisans came to his camp bringing him 
of the hazard to which they were exposed in Rome, he was 
anxious to terminate the war with IViithridates and to return 
s. Under these circumstances a conference took place 
een himself and the king at Dardanus, where it was at 
;h settled that peace should be concluded upon the sur- 
er by the latter of seventy of his ships, the payment of 2000 
ts, the immediate evacuation of Greece, and the restoration 
ippadocia to Ariobarzanes [a. v. c. 670]. 
has already been noticed that Cinna, one of Sulla's most 
nt opponents, was elected consul when the latter set out 
ist Mithridates [a. u. c. 667], and he had secured the election 
Qcius Valerius Flaccus, a great favourite of hi^ q^yw^ «& V^ 
Mgae, and bad sent him out to supeT^^de %\i^ «& ^^^^ssc^ 
at Mithridates. Flaccus, howcvei, vf«A xvsiX. \k»53«cl ^^^ 
sdaaa soldier, and as Caius Flavvvxs YvraXixvoi, ^Vo ^^a» "« 
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a Marian, and was already in command of the Roman army in 
Asia, was a very good one, the consul named him as his legate. 
lie was, however, afraid to face Sulla, and led his troops through 
Macedonia to the Hellespont, where a quarrel took place hetween 
himself and his legate, and he was ultimately murdered hy the 
soldiers at Thyatira. After this. Fimbria took the command into 
his own hands, and Sulla upon the conclusion of the peace with 
Mithridates immediately marched against him. No sooner had 
he arrived than Fimbria*s troops began to desert to him, and the 
legate, seeing nothing but defeat and disgrace before him, put an 
end to his own existence. After this his army went over in a 
body to Sulla, who, ai'ter he had rewarded those Asiatic towns 
which had been of service to Rome, and imposed ruinous fines 
upon such as had opposed her, set out to Italy on his return 
home. 

Meantime faction was raging with blood-stained hands in Rome, 
and the parties of Marius and Sulla daily committed acts of the 
jrrossest insult and violence one towards another. Thus, when 
('inna proposed the law of Sulpicius for the enrolment of the 
ItaUan allies amongst the thirty-five tribes, those to whom the 
measure was acceptable rushed to the Forum under arms to 
su[)i)ort it, whilst Octavius, with a vast body of the senators and 
(ild citizens, went to oppose it, carrying with them staves and 
daggers. The consequence was that a bloody conflict took place, 
ill which several lives were lost, and Cinua, after ha\ing in vain 
(endeavoured to excite the slaves to revolt, was forced to fly from 
the city. Uereu])on the senate quite unconstitutionally declared 
his oihcc as consul vacant, and Lucius Cornelius Merula, the 
j>riest of Jupiter, was elected in his stead [a. u. c. 667]. After 
his flight Cinna went to Nola, and there, by means of money 
supplied to him by the Italian allies, bribed the troops who had 
su lately fought for Sulla to espouse his cause, after which he 
vus joined by Cains Milonius, Quintus Sertorius, and Cnteus 
Papirius Carbo, together with several other senators, and re- 
suming his consular authority marched against the city, which 
had been put into a state of defence by bis opponents to resist 
liim. At the same time Marius had arrived in £truria, where he 
raised 6000 men, and when he joined Cinna they found that their 
united armies mustered in ail above 150,000 men. Cnseus 
l^ompeius, after hesitating for some time as to which side he 
should take, at length declared against Cinna and Marius, and 
with the troops which he had kept under his command ever 
since the murder of Rufus (see p. 266), marched to Rome, where 
he found Cinna and Carbo before the city, whilst Sertorius was 

^mped above, aud Marius had sm^i xx^wi ^^^a^ below, so 
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that no fresh supplies could he introduced, and famine hegan 
already to be felt within the walls. At this time Pompey died, 
and as the Samnites had joined the besiegers and the troops of 
the besieged deserted in great numbers on account of the des- 
perate state of affairs in the city, the senate sent envoys to treat 
with Cinna ; but upon his refusing to hear them if they were only 
accredited to him as a private person they retired, and the senate 
were then obliged to deprive Merula of his office, and send to 
Cinna as consul. The envoys merely asked him to swear that he 
would not cause a massacre in the city ; but this he refused to do, 
saying that he would not himself be the cause of the death of 
anyone, but at the same time that he should advise Octavius to 
leave Rome, since he could not hold himself responsible for his 
safety in case he should remain there. Upon the return of the 
messengers the senate sent to invite him and Marius into the city, 
but the latter replied, that '' it was against the laws for exiles to 
eater the gates." Upon hearing this the tribes assembled to pass 
a special vote for their recall, but not more than three or four of 
them had been polled when Marius entered the city at the head 
of a band of ruffians called the Bardiseans, who slew indiscrimi- 
nately all who were even suspected of being opposed to Cinna and 
bimself, and the violence of these wretches at length became so 
OQtrageous that Cinna and Sertorius themselves took a band of 
soldiers and murdered them in their sleep, in fear lest they 
should at last get so much power into their bands as to endanger 
the very existence of the republic. In the massacre committed 
by the soldiers of Cinna and Marius, and which continued for 
fire days, the city became literally one huge slaughter-house, and 
the troops seemed as it were intoxicated with blood and lust. 
Amongst the noblest of those who were victims to the butchery 
Were Cnseus Octavius (who, although he was urged to depart, 
declared that so long as he was consul he would never quit the 
city), Caius and Lucius Julius, Publius Lentulus, Marcus Bsebius, 
Marcus Antonius the orator, and several others, whilst Merula 
Med himself to death in the temple on the Capitol, and Quintus 
Catulus destroyed himself by the fumes of charcoal. Some of 
Sulla's friends, amongst whom were his wife and children, escaped 
firom the slaughter, but were declared outlaws, and had their 
estates confiscated, whilst he himself was pubHcly proclaimed an 
enemy to the state, his house razed to the ground, and his pro- 
perty divided amongst the Marian leaders. Marius then had the 
sentence of outlawry that had been passed against himself 
reversed, and then caused himself to be chosen consul for the 
seventh time, with Cinna as his colleague. But at the e\\d q.< iW 
year [a, v. c. 668] be was carried off m \\v& \kA%\. ^l "a. ^ ^ 
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raving delirium, occasioned no doubt by the violence of bis pas- 
sions and the excitement caused to him, now that he was too old 
to bear it, bj the savage jov vrith which he gloated over the new 
schemes of vengeance whicK he hoped soon to carry out against 
his enemies. 

After the death of Marius, Cinna's power was all but absolute, 
and those who had in any way opposed him fled in such numbers 
to Sulla's camp, that the consul and his colleague Cnseus Papirius 
Carbo became alarmed, and immediately raised troops and money 
throughout Italy, in order to protect themselves [a. u. c. 669J. 
The senate beine now in dread of a long continuance of these dvil 
tumults, decided upon sending to Sulla for the purpose of endea- 
vouring to reconcile all parties, and forbade Cmua to levy any 
more troops until his answer should arrive. The consul, how- 
ever, entirely disregarded this order, and he passed over to 
Libumia, intending to advance and engage his opponent there 
upon his return from Greece, where he was now finishing the 
Mithridatic war. A mutiny, however, broke out amongst the 
troops, who refused to go any further, and as Cinna was slain 
Papirius Carbo was left sole consul. In order to strengthen him- 
self as much as possible he now distributed the freedmen amongst 
the tribes, and passed a decree for the disbanding of all Uie 
armies out of the city ; in fact, he was carrying everything before 
him, when Sulla, havmg regulated the affairs of Greece and Asia, 
landed at Brundusium with about 40,000 men, whom he had 
brought in 1500 vessels, and was soon joined by Quintus Metellus, 
who had been the head of the aristocratic party in Africa, bat 
had just been driven out of it by Quintus Fabius, after he had 
been sent thither as propraetor by Cinna. When Sulla landed 
[a. u. c. 671] he was immediately joined by Metellus and such 
troops as had accompanied him, together with an immense body 
of the nobles, whilst Cnaeus Pompeius (the son of that Pompeius 
who had perished durins the blockade of the city by Cinna) 
brought with him three legions, which he had raised by his own 
personal influence and exertions in Picenum. lie was at this 
time only twenty-three years of age, but he already showed 
symptoms of that brilliant talent which in after times obtained 
for him the title of *' Great,'' and even now Sulla styled him 
" imperatoTy* or " general," and stood with micovered head in his 
presence. Sulla and his party then marched on unmolested as 
far as Canusium, a town near Capua, but he was there met by 
Caius Junius Norbanus, the consul, at the head of a considerable 
force. An engagement took place, in which Norbanus was 
defeated with a loss of GOOO men, and fled to Capua, whilst the 
victor advanced into Campania, 'wWt^ \.\\^ q\\\w consul, Lucius 
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melius Scipio, irho was also a Marian, hovl was, and Sulla sent 
him to propose a conference at Teanum. Pending the nego- 
tions, however, he tampered so successfully with Scipio's 
tops, that they all agreed to desert to him, and when he 
acked the consul's camp, so literally did they fulfil their pro- 
se that not a soul remained in the encampment, and Scipio and 
I son were found sitting alone in the general's tent, where 
&y were captured, but were immediately dismissed in safety, 
lla then tried the same experiment with Uie troops of Norbanns 
Capua, but he was unsuccessful in his attempt, and as Carbo 
s now putting the city in a state of defence, and had pro- 
imed all the friends of Sulla enemies to the state, there 
imed every likelihood that a war was about to commence, 
lich would be as long and bloody as any which Rome had ever 
^ed ; and both sides spent the rest of the year (which was also 
urked by the conflagration of the temple on the Capitol erected 
the last of the kings) in augmenting their forces (which the 
Qsuls did by large draughts of men from Cisalpine Gaul) and 
iking the most active preparations for the ensuing campaign. 
The consuls for the year [a. u. c. 672] were Carbo and Caius 
nrius, the adopted son of the elder Marius, who, although he 
IS now only in the twenty-eighth year of his age, was as bad a 
m as his namesake had been in his sixtieth. He was posted at 
e town of Sacriportum, so as to prevent Sulla's entrance into 
tium, but he was soon defeated with a loss of 20,000 men, and 
d to Prseneste, where he was drawn over the walls by a rope, 
the inhabitants were afraid lest his pursuers, who were close 
hind him, should enter with him if they opened their gates, 
lla having then put to the sword all whom he found outside 
i town, and who were mostly Samnites, left Quintus Lucretius 
ella to carry on the siege, and then marched with the remainder 
his army to Rome. Meantime Marius, in order that his ene- 
es in the city might not escape, sent secret orders to the 
Betor, Lucius Junius Brutus Damasippus, to have them slain. 
!Cordingly a terrible massacre commenced, in which several of 
e leading members of the aristocratic party were killed, and so 
eat was the fury of the mob that even Quintus Mucius Sceevola, 
e Pontifex maximus, did not escape, but was butchered, we are 
Id, in the very vestibule of the temple of Vesta ! After having 
mmitted these atrocities, the chief perpetrators fled, as Sulla 
d now entered the city ; and after he had sold their goods and 
oae of his enemies by public auction in the Campus Martius*, a 
sasure which he assured the people was necessary for the safety 
the state, he once more took his departure and marched against 
irbo, who was at Ciusinm^ where he Vk«A Aoftexi yivaR^Xs^ Oqr^ 
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of troops under Norbanus. A series of engagements now 
place, in which Sulla was almost invariably victorious, and as 
places opened their gates to him, Norbanus and Carbo, despi 
of success, fled, the latter to Africa, and the former to Rhoc 
Meantime a large body of the Samnites and Lucanians, h 
in vain endeavoured to relieve Praeneste, joined themselves 
the remnants of Carbons army, and marched under the Sa 
general Pontius Telesinus to llome, whither Sulla followed 
with all speed, and found them drawn up to the numb 
40,000 men before the CoUine gate. Au engagement 
menced late in the day, and Marcus Crassus routed the left 
of the Marians, but the rest of Sulla's army was seized 
a panic when they arrived at the city gates and found 
closed. Thej were thus driven back again upon the ei 
and when mght ended the conflict thev supposed that 
had been beaten. Morning coming on, however, disclose 
real state of aflairs, for Crassus had pursued that portion < 
hostile army which he had routed as far as Antemnse anc 
committed great havoc amongst them, and it was found 
Telesinus and Marius (who, accordins to some accounts, 
themselves), and several other of the Marian generals, 
amongst the slain, the whole number of whom amounted to 
50,000, and that the enemy had totally disappeared [a. 
672] . Sulla then followed Crassus to Antemnee, and sent 
prisoners to Rom^ with orders that they should one and i 
put to death, and he himself entered the city just as 
wretched beings were being murdered in the temple of Be 
and when their cries reached him as he was addressinj 
senate, upon some of the senators enquiring whence the 
proceeded, he merely said that it was caused by some r 
tory persons whom he had ordered to be chastised, and 
coolly went on vrith his speech. This, however, was on! 
beginning of Sulla's cruelties, and the savage nature of his < 
sition now showed itself in the fact that he persecuted t 
death not only his political opponents, but also those against y 
he had the slightest personal grudge. In fact, his barbaril 
came at length so frightful, that he was asked in the senate ^ 
he meant to spare ; but upon his saying he could not tell, a 3 
senator, named Caius Metellus, requested him at least to u 
them whom he meant to destroy. This he said he wouli 
and accordingly on the next day he placarded in the F 
(proscripsit) a hst of eighty names of those individuals 
whom he intended to inflict condign punishment. On the k 
ing day 200 more names were added to the list, and on th 
' lowing that an equal number. Xt \«lsX\.V\^ >^TQscribed, n 
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ired, amounted in all to no less than forty senators and IGOO 
ghts, and even then Sulla declared that his vengeance was not 
sfied, for that he was resolved to spare none who had held any 
imand or given the slightest aid to his enemies ever since the 
' of the proposed conference between himself and Scipio 
i p. 271) at Teanum. The consequence was that his soldiers, 
jady infuriated with the blood they had already spilt, went 
)ut the city murdering those towards whom they themselves 
e any ill will, and the streets and even the temples were filled 
h the corpses of the slain. A reward of 50,000 sesterces was 
jred for the head of any one of the proscribed, their estates 
*e declared to be confiscated, their descendants to be incapable 
?veT holding any ofiice of state, and no one was to conceal them 
aid them in escaping under the penalty of immediate death, 
la himself presided at the sale of the estates and chattels of 
wretched victims, which he called '* selling his spoils," and 
step-son, iEmilius Scaurus, and many of his friends, such as 
Licinius Crassus and others, grew enormously rich from the 
' prices at which they were enabled to purchase both real and 
sonal property at this time. Neither were these atrocities 
fined to Rome alone, but any cities in Italy which had in any 
f supported the Marians had heavy fines and taxes imposed 
m them, their leading men murdered, and their citadels and 
Is pulled down. In some cases their lands were taken from 
m and given by Sulla to his soldiers, so that by this means he 
vided for the twenty-three legions which had fought for him, 
I established them each in separate colonies. When Praeneste 
nally surrendered, 1200 more victims were added to the num- 
already slaughtered, and it has been calculated, including 
se who put an end to their own lives for fear of falling into the 
ids of their enemies, that no less a number than 2600 of the 
lestrian order alone perished during these horrible civil com- 
tions. 

$ulla was now so elate^ with his success that he not only 
umed the title of " Felix *^ or "the fortimate," but resolved 
)n reviving in his own person the office of the dictatorship 
Ich had been in abeyance for one hundred and twenty years ; 
I as there were no consuls he directed the senate to appoint 
ircus Valerius Flaccus as an interrex for creating a dictator, 
is was accordingly done, and Sulla, who soon made his ap- 
irance clad in the robes of office, and surrounded by twenty- 
r lictors and a strong guard, had Marcus Tullius Decula and 
eeus Cornelius Dolebella made consuls for the year [a. u. c. 
3], their power being, however, of -course, merely nominal. 
Whilst these events were taking place 'm IXaN:^ "^^xk^^-^ ^'^ 
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in Sicily, for the purpose of repressing any outbreak which might 
be occasioned there on account of the perturbed state of affairs at 
Rome ; and Carbo, who had now left Africa and passed over to the 
island, doubtless for the purpose of organizing a revolt there, was 
captured and led in chains before the Roman generaFs tribunal. 
Pompey, having reproached him bitterly for his turbulent con- 
duct, ordered him to be executed, and then went over to Africa, 
where he defeated Cinna*s son-in-law, Domitius, and utterly ex- 
terminated his power in forty days. For this exploit Sulla allowed 
him the honour of a triumph, although he bad never been either 
consul or praetor, and conferred upon him the title of Magnus^ or 
" the great.** 

The first poUtical measure of the dictatoi;, after having estab- 
lished his twenty-three military colonies,* was the enrolment of 
10,000 of the slaves in the tribes under the name of the "Comelii,** 
a title which they bore according to the custom common upon 
emancipation, and one which continually reminded them of the 
obligation they were under to Sulla. lie next proceeded to secure 
to himself a certain influence in the senate, by filling up the 
vacancies which had occurred in that body, owing to his proscrip- 
tions, by enrolling members chosen from the equestrian order, 
whilst at the same time he restored to the senators the judicinl 
powers which had been taken from them, and conferred upon 
the knights, by the law of Caius Gracchus. He raised the 
number of pontiffs and augurs from ten to fifteen, and of 
praetors from six to eight; no one was to be praetor before 
having been quaestor, or consul before praetor; those who had 
been tribunes were to be ineligible to any higher oflice, and the 
tribunes were deprived of the power of proposing laws. In all 
these reforms Sulla's main object was to abridge the democratic 
influence and to extend that of the aristocracy, whilst at the same 
time he took care to retain in his own hands a method by which 
he could control both elements. For this purpose he increased 
the number of quaestors to twenty, to be elected annuall;^, and to 
have a seat in the senate for life. Now, as the dictator's influence 
over the elections was all but unbounded, he could secure the re- 
turn of any one whom he wished for the quaestorship, and thus 
tlie senate, which now became almost entirely an elective body, 
was composed mainly of creatures of his own, and readily voted 
any measure which he might suggest. With regard to the pro- 
vinces, as it was the policy of Sulla to attach them as firmly as 
possible to the home government, so he made the laws against 
usury and extortion more severe, and forbade any governor of a pro- 
vince to leave it or to levy war without the consent of the senate 
and people. 

♦ See anik, v- 'i'*^- 
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After completing these refonns and having had Publius Servilins 
id Appius Claudius chosen consuls for the year [a. u. c. 675], 
illa, whose riches and influence now made him independent of 
17 official position, and with whom love of luxury and ease was 
"edominant even over his haughtiness and ambition, announced 
s intention of resigning his dictatorship and retiring into private 
e. Accordingly, after having professed himself ready to give 
I account of his administration — although he well knew that no 
le would be bold enough to demand it, — ^he went to Puteoli, 
bere he passed his time ii^^ strange mixture of rational nmuse- 
ent and the most depraved Hcentiousness ; for he spent a cer- 
in portion of each day in hunting, fishins, and composing his 
itobiography, and the remainder in drinking and revelling 
aongst buffoons, courtezans, low actors, and musicians. Thus 
5 lived for a year, and then he was attacked with the most dis- 
isting of all diseases, and one which may almost be regarded as 
particular visitation from Heaven, for his body became covered 
th vermin, by which he would soon have been devoured * had 
»t the following circumstance caused his death more suddenly. 
earing one day that a certain magistrate had put off the pay- 
mt of a debt due to the corporation in expectation of his death, 
' had the official brought into his chamber and strangled before 
B eyes. The exertions that he used and the excitement produced 
iring the enacting of this horrible scene caused him to rupture 
blood vessel, and he expired during the same night, in the 
ctieth year of his age [a. u. c. 676]. 

That Sulla was a man possessed of great abilities, both ns a 
neral and a statesman, is a fact proved by his successes ; but a 
jre proud and unrelenting spirit probably never actuated any 
iman being. His chief mainspring of action was a calm con- 
npt for his fellow-creatures, which led him to believe himself 
far superior to them that he regarded all men as materials to 
moulded according to his own purposes, and he therefore 
ared no means by wnich he could reduce them to obedience to 
tnself. Hence, perhaps, he was cruel, not so much by nature 
from that habit of mind which taught him to under\'alue all 
ffering as triffing when put into the scale against his own 
terests and wishes ; and the blood which he spilt appeared to 
m merely as so much water, with which it was necessary to 
ish out all opposition to his dictates, in order that he might be 
ramount in the state and rule all things according to his own 

* Compare with ibis the account of the death of Herod Agrippa, as given 
Acta xii. 20 — 23. This Herod was the grandson of Herod the Great, and 
i the apostle James the Greater to death. He died a.d. 43, and was suc- 
idied by his son, before whom St. Paul pleaded. ^^^ k<:^^ tv«v 
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inflexible will. Some parts of his character were most contradic- 
tory ; for although his tastes in many matters were most scrupulous 
and refined, yet in others they were coarse and debased ; and 
whereas at one time he would be absorbed in the pursuits of 
literature or art, at another he would be seen amidst the lowest 
company, indulging in the most disgusting habits of sensuality 
and vice. He not onl^ compiled his own memoirs, but left be- 
hind him an epitaph, m which he said of himself that as no one 



ever exceeded him in the bitterness of his vengeance and the in- 
juries he inflicted upon his enemies, so no one was ever warmer in 
his friendships, or benefited more largely all such as had served him. 

As the peace which had been concluded [a. u. c. 671] between 
Mithridates and Sulla had never been formally ratified by the 
senate, the Pontic king immediately upon the departure of his 
formidable rival for Italy (see p. 268) commenced hostilities 
afresh, by refusing to surrender the whole of Cappadoda to Ario- 
barzanes according to the terms agreed upon.* This conduct in- 
duced Lucius Licinius ^lursena, who had been left by Sulla as 
])ropr8etor to Asia, to march at once against him; but Mithridates, 
instead of meeting the enemy, sent an embassy to Rome to ex- 
plain the matter, as he hoped thereby to gain time to complete 
his arrangements. The senate being now fully occupied bj 
domestic affairs sent out orders to Mursena to desist from hostili- 
ties for the present, but he took no notice of the message, aad 
proceeded to attack the Pontic forces in the field. In an engage- 
ment, however, which occurred, he was completely routed and 
forced to retreat in Phrygia ; and as another and more peremptory 
order now arrived from Sulla to the propraetor he unwillinglj 
abandoned further operations, and was allowed to triumph upcm 
his return home, although it is impossible to account for the 
reasons which induced the senate to grant him this honour, unless, 
indeed, it was the suggestion of SiUla, who entertained for him t 
personal friendship. 

Although matters were thus once more tranquil in Asis, 
Mithridates was well aware that the struggle between himself and 
the Romans was as yet by no means at an end, and he therefore 
({uietly made preparations for a more extensive war, and watched 
the course of events until a favourable opportunity should occur 
for the renewal of hostihties. 

This then was the attitude of affairs when Sulla died, and the 
consuls of the year were Quintus Lutatius Catulus and Marcus 
iEmilius Lepidus, the latter having been elected in order to 
gratify Pompey, although Sulla had assured him that Lepidus 

* For the terms of l\\e titaVN ^tt aTi(«, \i» 267. 
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was a dangerous man and would soon desert his party. The 
event proved the truth of the ex-dictator's assertion, for no 
soouer was Sulla's funeral — a ceremony which was performed 
with the greatest pomp and expense — concluded, than he pro- 
posed a hill for recalling all who had fled on account of the 
proscription, and generally for rescinding all Sulla's laws. What 
could nave heen his motive in changing sides it is difficult to 
imagine, unless indeed it was that, as he had grown very rich by 
the purchase of confiscated estates, he wished to conciliate those 
whom Sulla had prosecuted, and thus to obtain for himself a 
power as unlimited as that which the late dictator had possessed. 
However this may have been, certain it is that the measures he 
proposed brought him into collision with his colleague, who 
remained a stanch Sullanian ; and the senate was so alarmed at 
the prospect of a renewal of the civil war that they made the 
consuls swear that they would not have recourse to arms in 
order to settle their differences, and when his year of office 
expired they sent Lepidus as pro-consul to Gaul with Marcus 
Junius Bnitus (the father of J. Caesar's murderer) as his legate 
[a. u. c. 672]. 

Although the government had hoped by this means to put an 
end to all chance of a civil commotion, they were quite mistaken 
in the course which they adopted to attain their end ; for towards 
the end of the year, Lepidus leaving Brutus to act for him in 
Gaul, and placing himself at the head of an army which he 
reinforced by the peasants and poor landholders of the Etrurians, 
marched straight to Rome and demanded the consulate a second 
time for the ensuing year. The senate enraged at this insolence, 
declared him a public enemy, and he was attacked by a body of 
men under Catulus, by whom he was utterly defeated and fled to 
Sardinia, where he soon afterwards died, whilst the remnant of 
his army was led by Perpema into Spain. Meantime Pompey, 
who had been sent to oppose Brutus, soon succeeded in reducing 
Cisalpine Gaul, and Brutus, who had surrendered to him, was 
treacherously put to death by him at Mutina (now Modena), 

Thus the endeavours of the Marian party to gain the as- 
cendancy were entirely crushed in Italy, but in Spain it still 
maintained a considerable degree of influence, and was now 
further advanced by the genius and courage of Quintus Sertorius, 
who had been sent thither as prector the same year that Sulla 
had returned from the Mithndatic war [a. u. c. 671]. This 
remarkable man was bom in the Sabine valley of Nursia (now the 
Vol di Norcia) in the Apennines, and no sooner had he arrived 
at the scat of his government than he sought to conciliate the 
natives by justice and attention to their intcr^st%> vasi W 'i^^s:^^.- 
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ally gained their good will by dimiDishing the amount of their 
tributory payments. This conduct soon roused the jealousy of 
Sulla, Who in a. u. c. 673 sent over Caius Annius as pro-consul 
to Spain ; and Sertorius haying been deserted by many of his 
troops, who basely lefl him on account of the bribes offered to 
them by Annius, fled to Lusitania and thence to Africa, accom- 
panied by several of his adherents, \lliilst here he' employed 
nimself in taking an active part in a popular insurrection wluch 
had broken out against the reigning prince of Mauritania, and 
after having taken Tingis (now Tangier) and overthrown and slain 
Paccianus, one of Sulla's officers, he returned to Spain at the 
invitation of the Lusitanians, and once more took the field against 
the Sullanians. 

For the first year of the war [a. u. c. 674] Sertorius was so 
successful that he made himself master of the whole country 
south of the £bro, and applied himself diligently to attach the 
inhabitants to himself as firmly as possible. For this purpose he 
placed the natives upon a social equality with the Romans, trained 
the Spanish troops afler the Roman manner, and founded a 
school for the children of the nobility at Osca (now Hueaca), in 
which they were taught Latin and Greek, and were fed, clothed, 
and trained like the children of the upper classes at Rome. In 
establishing this latter institution, however* Sertorius had an 
ulterior object in view, for he kept the children as hostages for 
the good behaviour of their parents, and upon one occasion, when 
his suspicions had been roused by some act of disaffection, he pat 
to deatn all these unoffending boys, and thus c5ccited a dislike 
to himself which he never succeeded in extinguishing. Sertorius 
moreover took occasion to strengthen his influence with the 
people by an appeal to their superstitious feehngs ; for a hunttf 
navmg presented him with a white fawn he taught it to follow 
him about wherever he went, and it was regarded by the natives as 
some good spirit sent especially to assist Sertorius in his enterprise. 

By these means, then, he rendered himself so powerful that the 
Manans at Rome flocked to him in vast numbers, on the sup- 
position that, aided by the Spaniards, they could now exterminate 
their adversaries for ever. Out of them' he formed a senate of 
300 members, which he called the genuine senate, in opposition 
to that of Sulla, and this was the position of affairs when Quintal 
CaeciHus MeteUus (the son of Metellus Numidicus), who wa^ 
sumamed "Pius" on account of his filial affection, arrived to 
conduct the war [a. u. c. 675]. 

Metellus was so unaccustomed to the irregular mode of war- 
fare adopted by Sertorius, that he could make no stand against 
/um all through the year, and hat wa« at len^h reduced to such 
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extremities that after the defeat of Lepidus, Pompey (who as it 

may be remembered was iu Cisalpine Gaul), was ordered by the 

senate to lead his army to reinforce him, and joined him at the 

head of 30,000 foot and 1000 horse [a. u. c. 6/8]. Just before 

this, however, Sertorius had also received an accession of force ; 

for Perpema, who had gone over to Spain at the head of fifty-three 

cohorts, in the hope ot being able to carry on war there on his 

own account, was compelled by his troops to act under Sertorius, 

and thus an enmity sprung up in his breast towards the Sabine 

general, which induced him at once to plot his ruin. Meantime 

the fame of Sertorius had reached Mithridates; and as that 

monarch was, as we have seen, exceedingly anxious to strengthen 

himself as much as possible, whilst Sertorius was equally desirous 

of having a force sufficient to cope with Metellus and Pompey, 

au alliance was now concluded between them upon the following 

terms. The Pontic monarch was to aid Sertorius with his fleet, 

and promised him the support of a horde of Cilicion pirates who 

were infesting the Mediterranean, whilst on his part Sertorius 

promised that in case of his success Mithridates should enjoy 

peaceable possession of the whole of Asia Minor. 

Hostilities now commenced in earnest on both sides, and 
Sertorius (although many towns submitted to the Roman 
generals) was in the main so successful, that he ridiculed 
Pompey as being a mere schoolboy, and Metellus as an old 
woman, in the art of warfare. At length an important pitched 
battle took place on the banks of the river Xucar (now Svcro), in 
which Sertorius, although hard-pressed, gained a victory, and 
Pompey only saved his life with the utmost difficulty and with 
the loss of his charger. 

Matters had now assumed so serious an aspect in consequence 
of the continued defeat of the Roman generals, that the senate 
feared that Sertorious would soon invade Italy, and they directed 
Metellus to offer a large reward to any one who would slay him. 
This excited the cupidity of Perpema, and as another incentive 
was thus added to his desire of destroying Sertorius he entered 
into a conspiracy with nine other officers to kill him. They 
accordingly invited him to a banquet at Osca, and treacherously 
murdered him as he sat at table [a. u. c. 678]. Perperna then 
expected to be appointed commander-in-chief in his place, but 
the troops had no confidence in him, and submitted to Pompey 
and Metellus. Perperna then thought to save himself from 
punishment bv delivering up to Pompey the papers of Sertorius 
which had fallen into his hands, and amongst which were letters 
from several of the leading men at Rome, advising him to invade 
Italy; but Pompey generously and prudently had the^ «1L 
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burnt, and gave orders for the immediate execution of Penx 
lest he should mention the names of any of those who had 
in correspondence with Sertorius, and thus by compelling 
government to take measures against them involve his cou; 
men in another civil war. 

Thus afler a war of eight years' duration tranquillity was 
more restored in Spain ; but scarcely had Sertorius been dcstr 
when serious troubles commenced in Italy on account of 
immense slave population, and the large bodies of gladi 
which were now maintained in order to gratify the people b; 
horrible exhibition of their inhuman contests.* It has all 
been mentioned that the slaves were very cruelly treated, 
their owners now added fresh ill-usage to tbat under which 
already suffered, by compelling the strongest and most acti 
them to become gladiators, and sending them to Campania, v 
there were large schools for them, to be trained in their wref 
calling. At length they resolved to put up with this no lo 
and seventy of those who were at the school of Lentulus Bati 
at Capua broke out, and, arming themselves with spits 
cleavers from the adjoining cooks' and butchers' shops, 
broke open the other schools and set those who were in the 
Uberty. They then left the town, and, meeting a waggon 1 
with arms for the use of the gladiatorial schools, they s 
them and stationed themselves in a strong position on M 
Vesuvius. Here thev were joined by an immense body of si 
and as they knew they would soon be attacked they ma 
Thracian, named Spartacus, who had originally been a soldiei 
was afterwards reduced to slavery, their general [a. u. c. ( 
and he appointed two other gladiators, named Crixus 
uEnomaus, to act under him. 

The numbers and position of Spartacus' army now becan 
formidable that the prsetor Claudius Pulchcr was directc 
proceed against it at the head of 3000 men, but he was def 
by a sudden onslaught of the gladiators, who spread their ra^ 
throughout Lucania and Campania, arming themselves wit! 
farming implements, or whatever else they could lay their 1 
upon which were capable of being converted into instrumeo 
destruction. By these means Spartacus overthrew such troo 
happened to be on the spot ; but, being aware that he would 
great difficulty in making a stand agauist a well- disciplined i 

* The gladiators' combats took place generally in the amphitheatr 

sometimes in the Forum, and in the reign of Titus in the An^hitkek 

Flaviunif which was completed and dedicated by the emperor in a. d. 80, i 

now generally Icnown by the name of the •* Colosseum." Cf. Smitk\ 

/ionary of AntiquUiet^ sub. voc. " \m\Aul\v<iaXt\HSi" ^\sA *• GUdiatores.'^ 
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me, he proposed to his troops that they should march to 
J, plundering and laying waste the country on their way, 
tt that they should all disperse to their several homes, 
ice was, however, rejected, as the rehels, who now mustered 
strong, looked forward to the conquest of Italy, and 
ich formidahle preparations that tne consuls Lucius 
Poplicola and Cnseus Cornelius Lentulus were directed to 

field against them [a. u. c. 682]. They were, however, 
eated, and Spartacus, whose army now numbered 120,000 
ended to have marched straight to Rome ; but the consuls, 
I by this time received large reinforcements, stationed 
es in Picenum to oppose his progress, and he therefore 

to Thurii and there took up his winter quarters, 
ihird year of the war w%s now commencing, and the 
larcus Licinius Crassus, in whose military skill the senate 

highest confidence, was appointed to conduct the next 

Q. 

dingly he set forth [a. u. c. 683] at the head of six 
with which he joined those of the consuls, and after " de- 
" some of the regiments for their bad conduct he 
. after Spartacus, who had gone to Rhegium for the pur- 
crossing over to Sicily, to induce the slave population 
follow the example of their companions in Italy. In 
prevent his escape Crassus ran a wall from sea to sea 
le extremity of Bruttium, but Spartacus managed to make 
over it at night. He was immediately attacked by Cras- 
as he was supported by a large body of Gallic and German 
desperate fight ensued, in which Spartacus was defeated, 
eated in great disorder. He soon, however, rallied his 
1 met with and overthrew the quaestor and legate of 
as they were bringing up a fresh body of men to the 
e of their general. 

atters were now progressing scarcely more successfully 
ore Crassus assumed the command the senate appointed 
, who had just returned from his successful career in Spain, 
;ed him. Crassus was, therefore, naturally anxious to 
t honour of finishing the war before the new commander, 
already on his way, should arrive, and as the slaves, em- 
l by their last victory, were no less eager for action than 
a general engagement very soon took place. The result 
Spartacus and almost his whole army were cut to pieces 
eld, except some few who escaped for the moment, but 
t by Pompey as he was advancing to join Crassus, and 
i to death by him. Six thousand slaves, who were taken 
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prisoners, were hung by Crassus upon trees which borden 
road between Capua and Rome, and thus the "Serrili 
'* Spartacian " war, in which 60,000 slaves and gladiatoi 
saia to have perished, terminated after a duration of nearlj 
^ears. Metellus and Pompey triumphed for their achieve 
m Spain, but Crassus, on account of the mean condition < 
foes, only enjoyed the honour of an ovation. 

The next year [a. u. c. 684] was remarkable rather for in 
feuds and reforms than for any foreign undertakings ; for Ft 
and Crassus were each in some degree jealous of each other 
as each of them stood for the consulate great bitterness of i 
sprung up between them. Crassus, who was very avariciou 
not only collected property to a large amount, but was posses 
considerable eloquence, and f^pm nis various important sc 
had acquired a considerable degree of influence. Pompey 
great fiivourite with the people on account of his brilliant t 
and with the senate because he belonged to the party which 
ported them. The latter, therefore, passed a special deer 
allowing him to stand for the consulate, although he was 
the regular ase of forty-two, and had neither served as quesa 
preetor. At length he was elected first by an enormous ma 
and Crassus was given to him as a colleague. Their y 
office was spent in quarrels, and just before it expired the* ] 
insisted upon their becoming friends ; Crassus, therefore, ( 
that he did not think it beneath him to make the first ad^ 
to one whom the state had honoured so highly, shook hands 
licly with Pompey, and they were never again at open enmi 

During their consulship the following laws were passed, b 
them being popular in tendency : 1 . The tribunes were re 
to all the powers and privileges of which they had been dej 
by Sulla. 2. A certain number of the " tribuni Mrarii " * 
added to the jitdices or law-assessors on the motion of the p 
Lucius Aurelius Cotta ; for as the senators and knights hac 
equally corrupt in their judicial functions it was hoped th< 
measure would ensure the impartial administration of jusi 
all classes. 

During all this time Crassus was mainly intent upon incn 
his wealth, and as the depredations now committed b 
Isaurian and Cilidan pirates in the Mediterranean were 

* These triitmi JErarii were selected from amongst those dtizens 

fortunes were not so large as those of the knights and senators, but w 

possessed considerable means. They acted as regimental pay>mast< 

soldiers' wages being handed over to them by the quaestors, and they 

it to the men. 
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aUnning — for their audacity was so great that in a. u. c. 680 
they had actually laid siege to Syracuse and burned some Roman 
ahipa in the harbour at Ostia — Pompey, who had kept himself 
eoatinuaUy before the public> was, after much opposition, ap- 
pointed, upon the motion of the tribune Aulus Gabinius, to lead 
an army against them. 

Accordingly, early in the next year [a. u. c. 688] he set forth 
with a commission — ^much against tlie will of the senate, who 
were alarmed at such unlimited authority being entrusted to any 
individual — empowering him to take whatever measures he should 
deem advisable for putting an end to the war. His forces con«- 
listed of 500 ships, 120,000 foot, and 5000 horse soldiers, whilst 
twenty-four senators acted as legates under him ; and so great 
was the confidence of the pubUc in his abilities that direcdy it 
became known that he had gone to conduct the war com and 
bread-stuffs fell to their ordinary prices. He first stationed 
squadrons of ships under various admirals at all the different 
ports along the coast from the straits of Gades (now the mouth 
of the Guadalquivir) to the iEgean sea, or modem Archipelago ; 
80 that in six weeks the pirates were obliged to retire from these 

rts and to take refuge in their Cilidan strongholds. Thither 
soon pursued them, attacked and defeated them, sunk their 
ships, seized their stores, and in about two months reduced them 
to complete subjection. Trusting to the well-known clemency of 
Pompey they then surrendered themselves and all their property 
to him, and the event proved that they were not mistaken in so 
doing ; for the Roman general placed them as colonists in various 
towns of Cilicia, which had been depopulated by Tigranes, and 
gave them some of the unoccupied districts in the interior of the 
country, whilst some were even sent to Dyme in Achaia, as the 
territory round it was lying waste for want of inhabitants. This 
Aaeasure was no less'politic than humane, and has added immensely 
to the reputation of Pompey, inasmuch as it proves that he was 
not only a great commander and a pradent statesman, but that he 
exercised the quality of mercy at a time when and amongst a 
people whom the laws of war would have sanctioned him in treat- 
ing in a very different manner. 

In the same year that the Cilician pirates were subdued Crete 
(now Candia) was reduced by Metellus on the ground that its 
inhabitants had also been engaged in predatory expeditions by 
sea. The unfortunate Cretans sent an unconditional surrender to 
the Romans, and Metellus was desired to suspend hostilities until 
the arrival of Pompey. This order, however, he refused to obey, 
fearful no doubt that he would not be considered as having re- 
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(luced the island ; and» therefore, having landed his troops he 
burnt and pillaged the towns and country-seats, and having com- 
mitted the most horrible barbarities he returned home and applied 
for a triumph. This, however, the senate refused at first to allow 
him, not on account of the cruelties he had practised, but because 
he had disobeyed orders. At length, however, they granted it to 
him together with the title of " Creticus^^* and the power of the 
pirates having been thus exterminated the senate was enabled to 
apply all its energies to the prosecution of the war against Mithri- 
dates. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

•ROM THE THIRD MITHRIDATIC WAR TO THE CONSULATE 
OF C. JULIUS CiESAR. 

>5tile preparations of Mithridates — Commencement of the war — His defeat 
jf AureUus Cotta — Arrival of Lucullus — His successes — Defeat of the 
Pontic forces at the Rhyndacus — Flight of the king — Continued victories of 
Lucullus — Second flight of Mithridates — Campaign of Lucullus against 
Figranes — His victory at Tigranocerta — Return of Mithridates to Pontus — 
Pailure of an attempt upon his life — Narrow escape of the Roman army — 
Plans of Lucullus for relieving the Asiatic provinces^— Discontent caused by 
them at Rome — Recall of Lucullus — Inefficiency of his successor M. Acilius 
jlabrio — Pompeius sent out to conduct the war — Defeat and flight of 
Vlithridates — Revolt of the younger Tigranes from his father — Expedition 
>f Pompeius into Armenia — Submission of Tigranes and the tribes round 
he Caspian — Return of the Roman army to Pontus — Syria reduced to the 
brm of a province — Dispute at Jerusalem concerning the high -priesthood 
—Support of Pompeius given to Hyrcauus — Surrender of Aristobulus — 
Siege and reduction of Jerusalem by Pompeius — His return to Pontus — 
Death and character of Mithridates — Reduction of Pontus to the form of a 
province — Return and triumph of Pompeius — Internal condition of Rome 
It the period — Lucius Sergius Catalina — His character and career — His 
plot against the government — Its discovery — Consulate of M. TuUius Cicero 
—His proceedings against Catalina — Discovery of the other conspirators — 
Their execution — Public honours paid to Cicero — Factions of Metellus and 
M. Cato — Renewed attempts of Cataline — Sending of an army against him 
—His defeat and death — C. Julius Caesar — His appointment as propraetor 
to Spain — Festival to the " Bona Dea " at his house — Sacrilege of Clodius 
—Proceedings against him— His acquittal — Conduct of Cssar — His depar- 
are for and return from Spain — His election as consul. 

may be remembered that previously to the murder of Ser- 
ius the Pontic monarch had arranged the terms of an alhance 
th him (see p. 279), and although his untimely end consider- 
ly disappointed Mithridates, yet he had not neglected to 
engthen himself in other quarters. He had made treaties 
th the people on the coasts of the Euxine, hired sailors from 
loenicia, laid up large quantities of corn in various towns along 
e coast of his dominions, armed and trained his troops accord- 
^ to the Roman manner, and collected, as we are told, 120,000 
)t, 1G,000 horse soldiers, with 100 scythed chariots. In 
u. c. 680 he not only persuaded his son-va-Yaw T^gc«BR^»'^«5\?^ 
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of Armenia, to invade Cappadocia and cariy off 300,000 of its 
inhabitants to colonize his newly built city of Tigranocerta, but 
also himself made an expedition into Bithvnia, which its king, 
Nicomedes II., who died this year without heirs, had bequeathe 
to the Roman people. 

The conduct of the war in Asia was committed to the consuls 
M. Aurelius Cotta and Lucius Licinius Lucullus, the latter of 
whom had been Sulla's quaestor in the first Mithridatic war. 
Cotta, who went out first, was soon driven out from the field by 
the enemy, and was besieged in Chalcedon (now Kadikeut), but 
Lucullus, arriving soon after with a force of 30,000 foot and 1600 
horse, compelled Mithridates to raise the siege, and the kin^ then 
led his forces against Cyzicus, a town situated on a small island 
or peninsula off the coast of Mysia. Thither Lucullus followed 
him and cut off all communication with the main land, whilst 
Mithridates commenced a vigorous assault upon the town. The 
besieged held out most heroically and Mithridates finding that 
his forage was beginning to run short sent away his cavalry and 
beasts of burthen, as he had no need of them for siege operations. 
They were met by Lucullus at the passage of the Rhyndacus (the 
river which separated Mysia from Bithynia), where a vast number 
of them were killed, and 15,000 men and 6000 horses, t(^ther 
with all the beasts of burthen, captured. Besides this, a storm 
shattered the Pontic fieet to pieces, and as famine now began to 
be severely felt in his camp Mithridates quitted the field, and left 
his troops to make their way as well as they could to Lampsacos. 
The king himself escaped with difficulty to Nicomedia (now 
Isnikmid), in Bithynia, whilst the Romans fell on his army as it 
was fording the river iBsepus, and routed it with the slaughter 
of 20,000 men [a. u. c. 681]. 

During the next year Lucullus penetrated into the Pontic 
monarch's own kingdom, and plundered the country far and wide; 
but this did not content his soldiers, who were eager to be kd 
against some important city. The general therefore laid siege to 
Amisus and Themiscyra, but the inhabitants defended both places 
so gallantly that winter came on without the Romans having 
made any impression upon them. 

During all this time Mithridates himself was at Cabira, and 
thither, at the commencement of the spring [a. u. c. 682], 
Lucullus followed him (having lefl Mureena before Amisns), and 
encamped in a strong position amongst the hills. The object of 
the king was to cut off the enemy's supplies, and for this purpose 
he BBDt some cavalry to occupy the passes from Caprndocia. 
The leaders of his troops, however, ignorantly engaged the itomans 
j'n the mountain defiles instead of ow\\\e\c^^\^WHa!iL^^\vwe alone 
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cavalry can manoeuTre successfully,) and were defeated so com- 
pletely that but very few escaped back to the camp. Mithridates 
naving thus lost that arm of the service on which he chiefly relied, 
determined upon immediate flighty and having communicated his 
design to his friends both he and they prepared to put it into 
execution. Their plan, however, soon became known to the 
soldiers, who, in anger that they also had noi been informed of it, 
pulled down the fortifications of the camp and rushed from it in 
every direction. In vain did Mithridates endeavour to stop them ; 
they neglected both his entreaties and his threats, and he was 
ultimately forced himself to join in the flight. Meantime LucuUus 
had entered the camp with his infantry, and his soldiers, although 
he had given strict orders to the contrary, committed extensive 
acts of pillage and behaved themselves very violently, whilst the 
king was envied to escape to Comana solely from the avarice of 
his pursuers, who lingered on their way to dispute about the 
division of some gold which was being carried by a mule that 
they seized on the road. From (>>maiia he went to Tig- 
ranes; and LucuUus, having sent his brother-in-law, Publius 
Clodius, to demand his surrender, employed himself in reducing 
the Pontic towns, some of which he captured by main force, 
whilst others submitted themselves voluntarily to him, and Mith- 
ridates's son, Machares, king of Bosphorus, was admitted into an 
alliance [a. u. c. 683]. Clodius went first to Antioch, where he 
waited for Tigranes, who was in Phoenicia, and when the Armenian 
kinff arrived the envoy informed him that he must either surrender 
Miuiridates or prepare for war. The Armenian chose the latter 
alternative, and Clodius having returned to Pontus and communi- 
cated the result of his interview to LucuUus, who had just taken 
Sinope [a. u. c. 684], the Roman commander, leaving one legion 
under Somatius to maintain his footing in the country, set forth 
at the head of two legions and 500 horse, and passing the 
Euphrates unopposed he reached the Tigris, and then turning 
nonhwards marched straight for the royal city of Tigranocerta. 
Just before he sat down before it he was attacked by a body of 
men under Mithrobarzanes, whom he soon routed and slew, and 
then commenced preparations for a regular siege [a. u. c. 365]. 
By this time Tigranes had coUected an immense army from all 
parts of his kingdom, consisting, as we are told, of 350,000 
infimtry, 55,000 horse, and 35,000 pioneers, with which, contrary 
to the advice of Mithridates, he risked a general enjragement, 
instead of waiting to reduce the enemy by famine. The event 
proved that the Pontic monarch was correct in his estimation of 
the superiority of the European troops and tactics to tho^ ^^ \?Ck!^ 
Orientals^ for his son-in-law was so comp\ete\y io\)l^V)ti^V^^qc%^ 
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for miles round was covered with spoils and corpses of the slaiu, 
and the Roman soldiers declared that it was a disgrace to hare 
been employed in a campaign ngainst an army of such weak and 
cowardly wretches. After this victory several of the native 
princes declared for Lucullus, who contemplated an expedition 
into Parthia, on the ground that its king had held secret com- 
munications with Tigranes; but as his officers and troops re- 
fused to join in it he was forced to abandon the project, and 
advanced to lay siege to Artaxata, the former capital of the king- 
dom. As Tigranes had his harem m this city he was very 
anxious to save it, and therefore gave battle to Lucullus on the 
road to it. Here again, however, discipline triumphed over num- 
bers, and the Armenian forces were once more totally overthrown 
[a. u. c. GSf)]. After this Luculhis was anxious to pursue his 
conquests still further ; but as the winter season was now advan- 
cing, his troops refused to march onwards, and he was couse- 
(piently forced to abandon his intention of reducing Artaxata, 
but entered Mygdonia (now part of Roumeiia)^ and took the 
important city of Nisibis by storm. 

Meantime Mithridates had returned to Pontus, and knowing 
that Luculkis would soon return to join Triarius, who was nov 
commanding in those parts, he was very anxious to bring the 
Konmns to an engngemcnt without delay. Accordingly he sent 
a liody of his troops to attack a strong place named Dadasa, 
whi'i'c the enemy had placed their stores and baggage. The 
sohliers of Triarius, in alarm for their jiroperty, made him leid 
thoin out, but the Pontic forces assailed them so suddenly before 
they h«d time to form, that they would have been totally de- 
stroyed liad not a Koman soldier disguised himself as one of thr 
hostile troopers and got close to Mithridates, in order, if possible, 
to stab liim. In this, however, he did not succeed, as he only 
wounded tiie king in tlie thigh : but this was quite suflicient to 
ireate a vast deal of alann and confusion amongst the Pontic 
ranks, and in the midst of it a great number of the Romans 
escaped. Their loss, however, amounted to 7000 men, of whom 
upwards of 170 were officers [a. u. c. 087]. 

Lucullus, whilst ]»ursuing his conquests in Asia, was especiallv 
ftuxidus to ameliorate the condition of its inhabitants, and as lie 
SAW that the province was ground down by debt he devised the 
fr)lIowing plan, which in four years cleared off all incumbrances. 
The fine of 20,000 talents which had been imposed by Sulla had 
never yet been paid, and it had consequently increased (as com- 
poiunl intvvest was charged upon it) to the enormous amount of 
liiOjOUO tiiieiifs. In order to lavse uvvjtvii'^ ^Oii IVa \)urpose of 
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paying off portions of this from time to time, the inhabitants 
were obliged to have recourse to the Roman money-lenders, and 
these, as usual, charged most usurious rates for their loans. 
Luculhis therefore now decreed that throughout the province no 
one should charge more than 12 per cent, for money, that any- 
one who charged compound interest should be debarred from 
claiming either capital or interest, and that no debtor should be 
compelled to set aside more than a quarter of his income annually 
to pay off his creditors. These measures, beneficial as they were 
to the provincials, produced the greatest discontent amount the 
money-lending classes at Rome, and the knights, as usual, were 
loud in their complaints against Lucullus. They accused him of 
baving protracted the war, in order to gratify his own avarice and 
imbition, of having appropriated more than his just share of 
booty ; and as his own pride and the supercilious way in which he 
treated others had raised him up enemies amonest all orders of 
the people, a decree was passed for his recall, and Marcus Acilius 
Slabrio, the consul of the year, was sent out to supersede him 
]a. u.c. 687]. Lucullus then returned home and triumphed, 
whilst Glabrio lay inactive in Bithynia during the year, and 
luffered both the Pontic and Armenian monarchs to reooTcr all 
he places which -had been taken from them durine the campaign. 
As Glabrio thus failed to effect any good, LucuUus was sent out 
moe more; but since matters now began to assume a serious aspect 
tn the East, the tribune Caius Manilius, a man whose actions were 
Bver influenced by his desire of self-advancement, proposed that the 
Dommission already given by the senate to Pompeius for putting 
m end to the Piratic war should, now that it was finisned, be 
extended to that against Mithridates [a. u. c. 688]. The discus- 
Bons which took place upon this bill were most vehement, for the 
iristocratic party averred that if so much distinction were heaped 
ipon one individual, and he should be treated as the only person 
JO whom the nation could look in seasons of difficulty, a real, 
ilthough not a nominal, monarchy would be established, whilst 
iieir opponents, amongst whom were C. Julius Csesar and Marcus 
Tullias Cicero (who was at this time praetor), declared that 
lostilities in the East would never be brought to a conclusion 
inless more ability and energy were displayed ; and as Pompey, 
iiey said, was the only general of the day who had proved by his 
nrevious services that he was fit to conduct a great war, the peo- 
ple carried the motion, and he was commanded to repair at once 
io the scene of action. He at first affected to be annoyed at 
bavinff once more been brought so prominently forward, but his 
behaviour soon proved that his ambition was as great as ever« for he 
mniilled eyerj act of Lacallus, and took the m«xttigKfCi«GX ^\. A«a% 
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entirely into his own hands. Hence great bitterness of feeling 
was engendered between the two commanders^ and when they met 
in Galatia, Lucullus, in resigning the command to his successor, 
likened him to the vulture, which feeds on the carcasses of those 
whom some one else had slain, for thus, he said (and with some 
truth), that Pouipey had behaved in the wars against Lepidus, 
Sertorius, and Spartacus, who had been really yanquished by 
Catulus, Metellus, and Crassus, when Pompey came in and 
robbed them of the glory of their achievements. 

Mithridatos, who was considerably alarmed when be found that 
Pompey had been sent against him, would now willingly have 
concluded a peace ; but, as he knew that the only terms upra 
which it would be granted to him would be the unconditional 
surrender of himself and his kingdom, he resolved to fight it out 
to the last, and retiring before Pompey he marched towards 
Armenia (laying waste the country as he went), in the hope that 
Tigranes could again assist him. On his way, however, he was 
overtaken and surprised by the Romans, who had posted them- 
selves on some hills under which he was marching, and rushing 
down upon him just as night set in, they committed great 
havoc amongst his troops, and Mithridates himself withi difficoltr 
escaped from the slaughter. The king fled towards the dominions 
of his son-ill-law ; but when he approached them he found that 
Tigranes' son had rebelled against him, and as the elder Tigranes 
attributed this line of conduct to the advice of Mithridates he 
now not only refused to aid the Pontic monarch, but would not 
afford him an asylum within his realms, and even offered a reward 
for his head. In consequence of this, Mithridates went on to the 
Palus Moeotis (now the Sea of Azof), and thence to the Cime- 
rian Bosphorus, where he put his son to death for having aided 
the Romans. Pompey would not pursue him through these 
remote and hostile nations and tribes, but employed his troops in 
founding a city in commemoration of his victories, to whicn he 
gave the name of Magnopolis. Meantime the younger Tigranes 
had fled to his father-in-law, Phraates, king of Parthia (part of the 
modern Tartary), who was now in alliance vrith the Romans, and 
they planned a joint expedition into Armenia, and laid siege to 
Artaxata. The old king then fled to the mountains, and when 
Phraates returned home made a descent upon his son's troops 
and defeated them, upon which Tigranes the younger fled to 
Pompey, and persuaded him to make another ezp^lition into 
his father*s territory. No sooner had the king learned that the 
enemy had passed the Araxcs, and were marching for Artaxata, 
than he determined upon surrendering, and when Pompey 
Mpproacbed the city he went to \Am uv \}bft ^t^ of a supplunt 
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ind cast himself on the ground before his trihimal. The Roman 
general raised the prostrate monarch and invited him to a supper^ 
It which, however, the younger Tigranes refused to make his 
ippearance. This undutiful and revengeful feeling towards his 
ather drew upon him the just indignation and dislike of Pom- 
)ej, who henceforward treated him in a manner which fully 
ihowed the sentiments he entertained towards him. The decision 
which Pompey came upon hearing the causes of dispute 
)etween the father and son was, that the king should retain all his 
»wn territory, giving up his conquests, and paying 6000 talents 
o the Romans, and that the prince should be appointed governor 
»f the provinces of Gordyene and Sophen^. As a great portion 
if the royal treasure was in this latter-named country the prince 
^med them as his own, and this conduct towards his fatner so 
lisgusted Pompey, that he had him laid in irons and reserved 
lim to adorn his triumph. Pompey wintered in Armenia, where 
le defeated Oroeses, the king of Albania, who attacked his en- 
ampments on the banks of the Cyrnus (now the iTtir), and at the 
lommencement of the spring [a. u. c. 689] marched through 
!beria and Colchis, with the intention* of pursuing Mithridates. 
learing of the difficulties, however, which he would have to 
ncounter he gave up the project, and having made treaties with 
he Iberians, Albanians, and several tribes round the Caspian, he 
etumed to Pontus, where many of the fugitive king's governors 
>ubmitted themselves to him and delivered over to him treasures 
»f enormous value. All these he placed in the hands of the 
[uaestors, and sent the royal concubines, with their attendants 
ind servants, safely home to their friends. After this he went to 
Syria, where all the cities submitted to him, and he reduced it to 
he form of a Roman province, and thence having once more gone 

Armenia to assist Tigranes, who had been again attacked by 
?hraates [a. u. c. 690], he returned to his old quarters in Pontus, 
rhere he remained throughout the winter. 

Contemporaneously with these events there was a great contest 
it Jerusalem for the high- priesthood between two brothers, 
uuned Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, and when Pompeius visited 
Syria [a. u. c. 691] they both went to him at Damascus, and 
tach endeavoured to gain him over to their side. The Roman 
i;eneral promised his support to Hyrcanus, and Aristobulus here- 
ipon gave himself up to Pompey, who went straight to the 
tloly city with his troops in order to seize his treasures. As the 
nhabitants, however, closed their gates against him he commenced 

1 r^ular siege of the city (having first deprived Aristobulus of 
lis liberty), and soon gained possession of the lower town^ vtitA 
fhich he was admitted by the frienda of HytcworaA. '^Vv^Xkos^^ 




also remarkable for having been that in which Angus 
was born and Mithridates died [b. c. 62]. The end of 
monarch, who was now in the seventy-third year of hi 
most tragical, for his chief friends and supporters al 
liim in fear of the Romans, and delivered some of hi 
into the hands of the enemy. This made the old kinj 
cioiis and cruel that even his son Phamaces rebelled a^ 
and organized a plot against his life. His father sent 
guards to seize him, but they went over to his side, ani 
now seeing that he was everywhere surroimded by his 
enemies retired into the palace, where he administered 
his daughters, who immediately died from its effects, 
took a large quantity himself. He had, however, in fo] 
fortified himself so strongly with antidotes that the d 
not operate fatally, and a Gallic officer killed him with 
at his own request, in order that he might not be du 
having to walk in the triumphal procession of Pompeii 

The energy and ability displayed by the Pontic mom 
long struggle against the power of Rome, sufficiently 
military capabilities ; and as a proof of his intellectual a 
we are assured that although he ruled over twenty-twi 
tribes, each of whom spoke a different language, yet 
converse fluently with each of them in their own. 

Towards the close of the year envoys came to tl 

cpnprfll. TiPnrino- fViP snTiTnis^sinn n^ Phnrnnops. fnm 
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he reduced Pontus to the form of a Roman province, and having 
passed the winter at Ephesus set out on his voyage for Italy. 
He had no sooner landed at Brundusium than he dismissed all 
bis troops (merely commanding them to hold themselves in 
readiness for his triumph), and entered Rome as a private indi- 
vidual. Before he arrived he found that a decree had been passed 
allowing him to wear a triumphal robe and a laurel wreath at the 
public games ; of this privilege, however, he only availed himself 
once, but his triumph (which took place a. u. c. 693) lasted for 
two whole days, and was the most magnificent spectacle ever 
witnessed in Rome. Contrary to the usual custom the captive 
princes after walking in the procession had their lives and those 
of their families spared ; the money brought into the treasury 
amounted to 20,000 talents, whilst 16,000 talents were distributed 
amongst the army, the lowest sum given to any individual being 
1500 drachmas, or about £6, 58. of our money. 

Whilst the Roman arms had been thus successful in Asia, and 
the dominion of the victorious city had extended itself from the 
extremity of Portugal on the west to Mesopotamia on the east, 
and from the river Don on the north to Syria, and the confines 
of Egypt in the south, her internal condition was each day be- 
coming more degraded, and in proportion as her foreign conquests 
increased so did her domestic Hberty diminish. The republic 
henceforth existed merely as a name; social and political ties 
were disregarded, and temperance, patriotism, candour — in a word, 
all those virtues for which the old Roman character secured the 
respect of the world, had totally disappeared behind the huge 
cloud of corruption and demoralization which hung gloomily over 
all classes of the citizens alike. Avarice, ambition, and a love of 
ease and luxury have already been pointed out as the principal 
causes of this deplorable state of things ; and these vices had now 
taken such deep root in the Roman character that all hopes of 
their ever being eradicated were at an end, and everything tended 
to prove to the reflective mind that the state would sooner or 
later succumb to some species of despotic government, which 
would inevitably bring it to ruin. 

Of all the wicked and dangerous spirits which infested the 
body politic at this time that of Lucius Sergius Catalina was the 
most aepraved and subtle. He was, in fact, a moral monster, and 
his life had been one series of crimes, each, if possible, more 
hideous than another. As he was of a patrician family, possessed 
great powers both of body and mind, and was fascinating both in 
address and manner, he easily lured to their ruin many with 
whom he appeared on the most friendly terms, and during the 
proscription of Sulla (to whose party Vie Yvad \>teTv ^\Xai?cv^^> 
slew bis own brother or brother-in-law, and afx.eT'w%i^^\vY&«sra.^ 
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and last of ftll his wife, in (iHer that he might unite hkdf W i 
more beautiful but a tboroughly abandoned wuinan. Id A.tj.c 
bf^H, he waa proprsetDr in Africa, and npon his return iti A. i:.f> 
(>8JJ, although ne was prosecuted and just escaped hj brikr 
from a verdict against him for mal- practices in his pronnecil 
had the audacity to look forward to the consulate as the i^ 
method of escaping from the desperate position in whicli bism 
recklessness and vices had placed him, Aceordingly h s» 
be^au to organise a plan for carrying his designs iuto effeet, d 
coliected around him not onlj those who, being bsukni[!tii 
character and fortune j looked forward to any change wilbwp 
nesii but also attached to hint self many men of iaflnett* d 
family, either by pandaring to their TiceSj or promising, in Qi 
of his HUMCsa, to give them important olJices in th« stated 
otherwise aiding them in their views of s elf-ad vancemeBt, Bf 
these meansj therefore, he succeeded in drawing tos^lbeni(» 
siderable number of conspirators against the goTeniment*i« |J£ 
even magistrates, senators, knightSj governors of colonies m 
provinces, and influential plebeians were participators iu tk f\ 
and there is reason to believe that even Marcus Liciiiiii& Ci 
and 0. JuUus Caesar, although they did not take an sctiye 
in the proceedings, were at least cognizant of Cataline^s t 
:ihk' ititentioufl* The plan which he pnjjmserl was to st^sa^^^ua 
the consuls and leading senators, to make himself t0(isuli*i*|'^ 
after having issued a proscription similar to that of Sulk^ t- 
srize upon the property of those who were obnoxious to him, ^ 
to divide it amongst himself and his partisans, ills frietids'*'^ 
so numerous and coiititlent of success that he even co litem pl3«« 
extending his dondnion over Italy, and he therefore sent cct 
nninications to various towns in which Sulla's old troops ^ 
living, informing tliem of his purpose, and directing tkmtol^ 
ready to fiijjht fur him in the event of any outbreak. 

Such, then, was th^ position of affairs when Cat aline, durin?'^ 
calends of June, a. u. c, G!I(), held a meeting of the coo^pira^ 
at his own house, and stated to them lus views ; deH;irin? ^ 
tiieai at the same time his intention of standing for the tomul^ 
for the ensuing yenr. Both he and his confederaieSj as if ^ 
told, then diank blood mingled with wine as a solemn pl^^ 
that they would he true to each other and to their cavi^,w^ 
everything was arranged for action when this formidable e* 
spiracy became known through the garrulity of a woman. It^^ 
happened that one of Cataline's accomplices, Quintus Curias by 
name, who was not only a depraved but a weak-minded man, b*"^ 
a paramour named Fulvia, who complained to him of the mean- 
ness of his presents. HeTeupow 'CwyKw's. ^^n^ \\^x \.q xw^derstand 
that aithouo-h his clrcum^tauc^s W^ vvoX, VvvV^Wq ^ws^^Wmx^ 
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be more liberal, he would very soon be in a different position on 
account of certain political movements in which he was concerned. 
Not satisfied with these hints Fulvia gave him no rest until he 
had detailed to l\pr all the particulars of the plot, which she im- 
mediately conveyed to Marcus Tullius Cicero, who hereupon im- 
mediately became himself a candidate for the consulate. The 
nobility, whose pride would previously have made them highly 
ayerse to the appointment of a nomis homo, as Cicero was, to the 
highest office of state, now became exceedingly anxious for his 
success, as he was the only man who to great talent added a 
thorough knowledge of Cataline's designs and proceedings ; and 
he was accordingly elected consul [a. u. c. 691], with Caius 
Antonius as his colleague. His appointment irritated Cataline 
exceedingly, but did not deter him from standing a second time 
for the consulate, whilst he made every effort to destroy Cicero 
(who always, however, went about well guarded), and sent money 
to Caius Manlius, one of Sulla's old officers at Fsesulee, in order 
that he might raise friends and troops in various parts of Italy, 
who would be ready, if necessary, to act with violence against the 
gOTemment. Notwithstanding all his exertions, however, Cataline 
again lost his election, and he now resolved to prepare for war. 
Accordingly, whibt Manlius was still at Feesulae, he sent Caius 
Juliua to Apulia, and Septimius to Picenum, to raise forces there, 
whilst he himself remained in the city to encourage the con- 
spirators and to urge upon them the necessity of getting rid of 
Cicero. At length a senator and a knight, named respectively 
Lucius Vargunteius and Caius Cornelius, agreed to go by night to 
the consul* s house with a body of men, and when they had ob- 
tained admission to fall on and murder him. Unfortunately, 
however, for their enterprise, Curius had, through the influence 
which Fulvia possessed over him, become a friend to the consul, 
and directly he heard of the plot he hastened to Fulvia, who dis- 
closed the whole of it to Cicero. The consequence was that he 
was warned in time, and the assassins, when they arrived, were 
astonished to find his house securely fastened, and saw evidently 
that he had been made acquainted with their design. Under 
these circumstances they retired, but Cicero, having learnt that 
ManUus had already mustered a considerable force, saw that no 
time was to be lost, and laid the whole matter before the senate, 
openly accusing Cataline of being a traitor and a villain, and a 
Tote was passed directing the consuls to provide in any way they 
thought fit for the safety of the republic. The various officers of 
state were forthwith ordered to those places where rebellion ap- 
peared most likely to break out, the gladiators were sent to Ca|^ua^ 
guards were atationed in various paxla oi Ocifc c^X-^ » Kcw\^»x^ vt- 
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wards offered to any erne who would give infonnation witli npii 
to the movemeDts of the oonspirators. 

This was the position of affairs in the month of Noremkrrf 
this memorabk f ear, and Cataline then act nail j had tlie aiide% 
to enter the teiiiple of Jupiter Stator, where the senate was at% 
hi order to complain of the measiires which had been taken agsk 
him I Cicero no sooner saw hira than he brought into pliyi 
the powers of his eloquence, and overwhelmed the traitoT liil 
such a flood of indignant inveetire that after exclaiming in i 
burst of ungovernable fury and hatred that he would ^^^ 
the conflagration that had been raised around him bv the mi 
his country, he rushed from the assembly ■ and, after goi^i B 
hia house and giving directions to Lent til us, Cethegu^, Eud tl* 
other ringleaders of the plot, as to how they were to act iiiV 
abseneej he left the city by night, and went to join Maolii 
Feesulse, It so happened that some ambassadors fromtheU 
broges were at Rome, having gone thither to complain of tWf 
governor ; and they at first promised, on behalf of their mtt* 
to espouse Catahne'B cause ; but, reflecting afterwards upon ' 
danger they incurred in case of his failure, they revealed ill 
had learned with respeot to his inten lions to Ludus FabiusSf 
the patron of their state, and he again told it all to CiceFO, 
Jiixrted the AlLibroLre:^ still to feign adherence to the con^pn- 
inrs, in order that they nii^ht inform him of everything tU 
took place amongst tliem. These luj mictions they scnipubwt^ 
ivbi^yed, and at leu^dh demanded letters sealed by the [irincip 
cinispirators to present to their council of state upon their rttms 
iioMie, as they were now, they said, on the point of seltinfffortl 
Liiitulus and Ccthegus readily fell into the trap that bad beta 
ihn>5 laid for them, and gave the envoys the required doeiiiiMt^i 
^Lfited with their own seals, and those of the principal lta(l^^fsDt 
ilieir party. In these missives, the plan of the conspiralOTi wii^ 
folly laid down, and amongst other things it was stated that it* 
eJly was to be set on fire in various jdaces, that Cicero and ill 

I he leading men amongst the nobility were to be skin, rtiidilist 
the conspirators having thus got everything into their own ban^i^ 
Wi-tv to bring hack Cataline in triumph, and immediate v eotitti 
tilt* consulate upon him. The AUobroges having received tliEir 
crL-dentials left the city ■ and one of ('ataline's adhereutSi UM** 
J'irns Volturcius, was to accunipany them in order to introtjuct 

I I 111 1 1 n t hei r way to C a tal i n e h i n j s e 1 1\ They had , ho w e ver, pri!- 
vinusly to their setting out inforofed the consul, as bdbrP] « 
what was intended, and a body of troops placed by his orto^i' 
the Miiviau bridge intercepted them, seized tlicm and tlitir 

fmpci% and gave the \attet ml^ Cxttvti ^ V^iM^^. TV^it^w^uUtins 
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OS armed with full proof of the nature and extent of the con- 
piracy, had all the ringleaders arrested, and summoned the 
nate together in order to deliberate upon what course it were 
»t to pursue. Volturcius made a full confession, on condition 
' having his life spared ; Lentulus, who was praetor, was de- 
iTcd of his office, and he and all his accomplices placed under 
rict surveillance. When it became known that the conspirators 
id intended to fire the city, popular indignation was roused, and 
le greatest excitement prevailed in consequence of its being sup- 
J9^ that even some or the most influential persons in the state, 
ich as M. Crassus and J. Ceesar, were by no means averse to 
le plan, and the latter was so strongly suspected of being con- 
imed in the plot that several of the people vrished Cicero to 
)mmence proceedings against him, and the knights actually 
ireatened to^kill him one day as he was returning home from 
le senate-house. On the nones* of December, Cicero appeared 
ice more before the senate, and stated that he had proof that 
entulus, Cethegus, and the other leaders of the conspiracy were 
ideavouring to excite the slaves and lower orders to rebellion, so 
lat he wished to take the sense of the meeting as to what course 
lould now be adopted with regard to them. A stormy debate 
isued, in which Caius Caesar, the prastor elect, proposed that the 
sensed should have their estates confiscated and be expelled from 
18 city, and his motion would have been carried had not Marcus 
orcius Cato in a most forcible speech advocated their deaths, by 
ortraying in lively colours the wickedness of their designs and 
le danger to which all classes would be exposed if they were 
llowed to hve and put them into practice. A vote for their 
cecution was passed, and Cicero himself conducted Lentulus to 
le dungeons of the Capitol, where he was immediately strangled 
> death, as were abo Cethegus and his accompUces ; and when 
iie consul came forth from the prison, he merely exclaimed. 
They have Uved !" in order that their confederates might under- 
tand that the same fate awaited any of them who should be 
etected in following in their late leaders' footsteps. The popu- 
loe followed Cicero home with acclamations. A sentence of 
utlawry was passed against Cataline ; and the consul, who was 
ow forty-three years of age (having been bom a.u.c. 648, of 
oor but respectable parents, at Arpinum), was saluted as the 
aviour of the republic, dignified with the title of " Pater patria," 
T " Father of his country ;" and before he went out of office, 
rhen he took the usual oath that he had obeyed the laws, he also 
wore aloud that through him alone the repub^c and the city had 

* For the corresponding dtyt of the month to thoie of our ctlendar, see 
itgeziL 
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been saved, a itatemeat which the assemhled people tkml wm 
mously declared to be true* 

Still, however J the consuJ was not without bis enemies. Is 
popularitir excited the envy even of many who were quite opposi 
to the Tiews of Cat&Hne^ and amongst them was the tnlm 
Metellua> who proposed a hiU for the recall of Po^npcy and k 
army [a. u,c, 692], for the purpose of putting down aO fiMte 
attempts at sedition, and the tyrannj^ aa he was pleased ta m 
it, of Cicero* Marcus Cato,* however, who saw pkiiil? that tie 
object of this motion was to annihilate the power of tbe etnitej 
resolutely opposed it, and declared* after pointing oat tlie dfiiwH 
of passing such a bill, that it should never be carried into effert 
so long as be himself lived to prevent it, A tumidt cdsudlaP' 
tween the two parti ea, in which Cato's adherents were disper^; 
but on the following day Metellus and his friends were driven cat 
of the Forum, and he then left the city ajid set out for Aai» 
communieate all that had passed to Pompey, 

Whilst these altercations were taking place at home, tbe *^ ^ 
of all this mischief had been augmenting his forces in the i^^^B 
bourbood of Faeiiulee, and Marcus Antonius tbe consul w^ «■ • 
sent with an army against him. As Catalin^'a soldiers werefltL! 
half armed, and many of them deserted from him daily in co^-l* 
i|i]C]Ke of the sniall quantity f>f plnndrr which they obtmiied^J 
tiiilpavourcd to escape into Gaul with such as reniidmd taitb™ 
Vi him. This project j ImweveT^was stopped by Quintua Mi'teliii-* 
Teierj who commanded in Picenum, and Cat aline was tbmtWE 
nhliged to turn round and face An ton ins, or rather Ms hp^^ 
IVtrciuSj to wbom the consul, ns he Mas confined to kistiedVf 
m; attack of the gout, had given the command of bis &mj^ ^ 
desperate battle took place, in which Cataliue himself and t^f^ 
ftnt^ of bis followers were slain, and the consular army also sol- 
loved great loss, but succeeded in putting an end for ever to ^^ 
I i i r ni idable con spi racy [a.v.c. f)92]. 

Al this period Coesar began his triumphs over bis polltioJ 
enemies, and although the senate deprived him of bis pratof- 
ship for a few days they soon restored it to him tvith areti^^ 
iiiunksj because he refused to avail himself of the ngsistaucf ^ 
the people who offered to obtain it l>aek for lum by main for^^' 
This illustrious man was born six years after Pomp ei us [r,C. W' 
A.u.c. G54j, had served iu Asia towards the close of the ii* 
Mithridatic war, and also as a volunteer during tbe second; ifi 
A.u.c. 686 he was quaestor, and in 689 curule aedile, in vhicli 
latter office he gained great popularity by his munificence, bat 

* This was the Cato who was known as Cato Uticensis, or " Cato of Utict" 
from his having died at that city. 
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ivolved himself seriously in debt; in 692 he was as we have 
een praetor, and was restored to office afler having been expelled 
rom it. He had married twice, his first wife being Cinna's 
Aughter Cornelia (whom he refused to divorce when com- 
aended to do so by Sulla), and his second Pompeia the daughter 
f Pompey. He afterwards married a third wife, Calpumia, the 
aughter of Lucius Piso. At the expiration of his office as 
•rsetor he was appointed to go as propraetor to Hispania Ulte- 
ior, but his creditors refused to let him depart until Marcus 
idnius Crassus, reflecting how useful Ceesar might become to 
lim, paid those who were most pressing, and gave security to a 
urge amount to the remainder. 

Towards the dose of Caesar's prsetorship the women of his 
lousehold were celebrating the rites of the "BonaDea," at which 
; was sacrilege for any man to be present ; but Publius Clodius, 
lie brother-in-law of Lucullus, a man of the patrician order, but 
f most depraved habits, entered in disguised in women's gar- 
lents in order that he might carry on an intrigue with Caesar's 
ife, Pompeia, of whom he was very much enamoured. He was, 
owever, aiscovered by one of the slaves of AureUa, her mother - 
i-law, and forcibly ejected. The matter was brought before the 
enate, and the pontifl^s having decided that the offence had been 
ne against the religion of the nation, Marcus Pupius Piso, the 
OQsul of the year, was directed to bring an action against do- 
lus. The accused, however, by means of bribery secured an 
cquittal, although he was convicted of perjury by the testimony 
f Cicero, who swore, although (31odius wisned to prove an alibi, 
bat he was with him in Rome on the very morning when the 
rime was committed. Clodius never forgave Cicero for not 
laving shielded him by a falsehood, and although out of fifty-six 
oulges thirty-one pronounced him not guilty, it is evident that 
Caesar himself knew by what means the verdict had been ob- 
iined, for he divorced his wife on the spedous ground that he 
rould have her not only free from crime itself, but from the very 
are suspicion of it. Nevertheless, he gave evidence in favour of 
Hodius, and remained on terms with him, because he knew him 

be a bold unscrupulous man, and hoped to secure his assistance 

1 forwarding his own views in return for his having shielded him 
rom the consequences of bis disgraceful act. 

When these matters were settled, Caesar set out for Spain, and 
iter acquiring suffident money there by his plunder of the pru- 
indals to pay his debts and bribe those whom he wished to 
ender favourable to him, he returned to Rome, and was elected 
ionsul (notwithstanding great opposition) in conjunction with 
ilarcus Calpumiua Bibulus [a. u. c. 694'\. 
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CHAPTER XVIJ. 

FROM THE FIRST TRIUMVIRATE TO THE REDUCTION OF 
GAUL TO A ROMAN PROVINCE. 

Ambitious views of Cksmt — Aims of Lacullus, Pompeiui, Cimnut, Ctto, and 
M. T. Cicero^Ciesar's reconciliation of Poropeius and Crassus — Hit forma- 
tion of the first triumvirate — Rejection of their overtures by M. T. Cicero- 
Riots caused by their agrarian law — Canning of the bill — Cssar's plan fbr 
obtaining the support of the eguitet — Further attempts* upon Cicero— Their 
failure — Method pursued by Caesar to humble him — ^The ** adoption" of 
Clodius — Endeavours of the senate to prevent the designs of Caesar — Their 
frustration — His appointment as military governor of Gaul — Tribunate of 
Clodius — His measures — His attack upon Cicero — Riots consequent upon 
it — Cicero's flight — Sentence of outlawry against him — Meaaores of Clodius 
agninat Cato— Story of the king of Cypms^ — Sale of his property by Cato— 
Cato*8 return, and prastorship — Rupture between Pompeius and Clodiua— 
Proposals for the recall of Cicero — Opposition offered to it by the Clodians— 
Violence of Milo — Continuance of civil broils — Recall and triumphant re- 
turn of Cicero^Measures carried by him and Pompeius — Brawls between 
Milo and Clodius — C. J. Caesar in Gaul — Origin of the Gallic wars — Suevie 
and Helvetian irruptions — Caesar's victory over the Helvetii — ^Their retreat 
— Ariovistus and the iGduans — His defeat and flight — Rising of the BelgB 
— Their reduction — *' Supplication** at Rome in honour of Cesar^a victories 
— Naval engagement with the Veneti — Caesar's victory over them — Hia re- 
duction of the Morini and Menapii — Victory over the Usipetes and Tencteri 
— Expedition into Germany — Return to Gaul — First expedition into Britain 
— ** Supplication" at Rome in honour of it — Second expedition into Britain 
— Defeat of Cassivelaunus — Revolt of the Gallic tribef-~Their defeat under 
Ambiorix — Fresh outbreak under Vercingetorix — March of Caesar against 
him — Events of the campaign — Revolt of the iEdui — Siege of A]esift--Sur- 
render and death of Vercingetorix — " Supplication" at Rome — Final victo- 
ries of Caesar in Gaul — Its reduction to a Roman province. 

It now became the chief object of Caesar's ambition to acquire 
for himself the principal influence in the state, but for this pur- 
pose he found it would be necessary to use much address, smoe 
there were at this period other eminent men every whit as desirous 
as himself of distinguishing themselves, and whose talents and 
popularity rendered them formidable rivals to him. These were 
LucuUus, Pompeius, Crassus, Cato, and Cicero. The chief iiici- 
dents in the lives of these celebrated individuals up to tlie present 
t/we hare already been sketched, and \t tVieTefore only remains to 
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point out the most prominent traits in their respective characters, 
in order that we may more clearly understand the motives which 
actuated them in their future career. 

The first of them was a strong adherent of the aristocratic party, 
but had not interfered with poUtics since his return from Asia in 
A. u. c. 688. His residence in the east had made him so fond of 
ease and luxury that his name became proverbial as a lover of 
them, and he rarely busied himself about public affairs unless it 
were to thwart some project of Pompey, whom he had never 
forgiven for having deprived him of the glory of finishing the 
Mithridatic war (see p. 290). Pompey was both vain and 
ambitious, and therefore when the senate, acting upon the advice 
of Cato, opposed his bringing his troops into the city during the 
time of Cataline's conspiracy, he was highly offended, and sought 
power solely by courting the favour of the people. With regard 
to J. Ceesar himself, he was no less talented than he was ambi- 
tious, but he cared not to what political party he attached him- 
self provided he could only carry out anv object which he might 
have in view. We have already seen the length to which his 
love of power led him in the expenditure of money, and how he 
surmounted the difficulties in which his imprudence had involved 
him. The remainder of his career will illustrate the other points 
of his character without any more minute discussion of it in this 
place. M. Licinius Crassus, whose character has been sketched 
above (see pp. 280, 281), resembled Caesar in his ardent desire for 
influence and distinction, but his political principles were much 
more consistent, although his avaricious disposition rendered him 
too keen in the acquisition of wealth to allow of his being a tho- 
roughly patriotic statesman. Marcus Porcius Cato was a man of 
great purity of life and determination of character, but his vanity 
and haughtiness of maimer made him many enemies. He had 
always paid the greatest attention to public business, and during 
bis qusestorship had effected such reforms in the treasury board 
that he placed the country in a far better financial position than 
it had been for many years past. He was totally opposed to the 
ambitious views of Pompey, and accepted the tribunate solely 
for the purpose of thwarting them. Marcus Tullius Cicero was 
possessed of extraordinary abilities, but was vain and timid. Du- 
ring Sulla* s time, he ventured to plead the cause of Sextus Ros- 
dus.* who was unjustly accused of parricide by the dictator's 
freedman Chrysogonus, and obtained nis acquittal. After this, 

* This Roscius was a native of Ameria, a city in Umbria, and must not be 
confounded with the celebrated actor, whose name was Quintos, and who was 
•bo defended by Cicero, in an action brought against him for the recovery of 
UMne money by C. Fannius. 
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fearing perhaps for the conseqnences of his success, he wei 
Athens, where he cultivated Greek literature, and attended 
schoob of the most famous rhetoricians of the period. In ▲. 
672 he returned home, and was sent as frumentary qusestc 
Sicily, where he gained great favour amongst the inhabitant 
his justice and lenient government. When he was sedile-ele 
A. u. c. 684, he prosecuted Caius Verres, who was the prset 
Sicily, for robbery and extortion in his prorince ; and in 68 
was elected city praetor. His appointment, however, inasmuc 
he was a novva homo, gave offence to the nobility ; and then 
Cicero broke with them, and strongly supported the Man 
law for the recall of Pompey from the east, in order tha 
might conduct the Piratic war, to which measure the aristoc 
party was, as we have already stated (see p. 283), so vehemc 
opposed. The circumstances, however, wnich enabled Cicer 
detect and foil Cataline*s intentions, forced the nobility to ac 
him their confidence, if not their good-will, and he was not 
raised, as we have seen, to the consulate, but was regarded b 
ranks as the saviour of his country, and was eagerly soug^i 
the several aspirants to political distinction whom we have i 
tioned above, as the most valuable addition they could posi 
have to their party. 

But of all these celebrated men Csesar was the one whose 
scrupulous character and enei^tic talents brought him now i 
prominently forward, and ultimately gained for him a n 
which has placed him almost foremost in the ranks of the grei 
men ^hom the world has ever produced. Hence he was no so 
made consul than he began to prosecute those schemes w 

E laced him at the head of affairs, and led at length to the es 
shment of the empire, and his first endeavour was to n 
Pompey and Crassus stepping-stones, as it were, to his 
advancement. As these two eminent men had not even 
(although they were apparently reconciled) foreotten thnr 
estrangement, he represented to them the folly of their ill-fo 
towards each other, and said that the indulgence of it 
afforded a cause of triumph to such people as Cato and Cii 
whereas if they were united they might rule the state exact] 
they would. As each of them thought that he could ultimi 
secure to himself the chief power, they fell into the vien 
CflBsar, and with him formed themselves into a Triumtii 
binding themselves to each other by a secret pledge that 
would oppose to their utmost the passing of any measure w 
might be contrary to the interests or wishes of either [a. \ 
694]. The three confederates tried hard to persuade Cicer 
Join them, hut he saw through t]ii« «Lm\».tAQiUB designs of Ca 
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ind was too prudent to lend himself to schemes which would 
probably, as he thought, end not only in his own ruin, but also 
)ring about the downfall of the constitution. 

No sooner had the triumvirate been formed than Caesar began 
o put into practice the schemes of reform which he had medi- 
ated, and the Triumvirs framed a bill for dividing all the public 
ind (except that in Campania) amongst the poorer citizens and 
he soldiers who had returned home with Pompej. This measure, 
lowever, was strongly opposed by Cato and the senatorial party. 
Old Caesar was forced to withdraw his motion. Finding himself 
has foiled, Caesar as consul now brought the matter before the 
leople, added Campania to the territory he proposed to allot, 
lod fixed the number of recipients at 20,000 citizens, each of 
rhom must have at least three children. This measure was 
(trenuously opposed by Cicero and Cato, and also by Caesar's own 
x^league Bibulus ; but Pompey and Crassus both advocated it 
farmly, and notwithstanding all the obstacles raised by the sena- 
Ofial party, such as declaring certain days nefasti, and putting off 
he voting on this or some similar pretext, the bill was carried 
ifter a not, in which Bibulus, Cato, and the tribunes, were all 
leaten and wounded [a. v. c. 695]. 

Caesar having thus gained his point with the people was now 
inxious to attach the knights to his own interests, and as they 
aomplained of the bad bargains which they had made in their 
^emment contracts as publicam he remitted one-third of the 
imount they had engaged to pay, and thus the equites became 
dienated from the aristocratic party, because the latter strove 
ttgnrly to compel them to abide by their original agreements. 

The triumvirate now possessed almost absolute power, but still 
there was one individual whose abilities caused them more alarm 
tban any they experienced from all the other leading men of the 
state together, and that individual was Cicero. They tried in vain 
their utmost to make him join their party, and Caesar finding all 
his attempts futile had recourse to the following plan in order to 
humble him. He encouraged Clodius, who was Cicero's most in- 
veterate enemv, to stand for the tribunate, which, being a patrician, 
he could not io without being first adopted into a plebeian family. 
nie triumvirs therefore persuaded one Fonteius to act as sponsor 
to Clodius upon this occasion, and in order to render the adop- 
tion still more galling to their opponents they violated all the 
hiws upon the subject. Thus it had been enacted that the 
idopter should have neither wife or children, that he should be 
older than the adoptee, and that he should make an affidavit of 
this bdng the case before the college of priests ; whereas in this 
instance the rule was violated, for Fonteius ^aa ^ \i\i^«s^ vcv^^ 




been pri^y to the conspiracy. After this he was led 
prison, where he was murdered by his own accomplices i 
for his having betrayed them, as Caesar said ; but there 
to believe that he was put to death by Caesar's own ordc 
lest in a fit of terror or remorse he siiould inform the s 
that he had been induced by the triumvirs to make i 
accusations. 

The designs of Caesar now became so evident that t 
fearing for the welfare of any province which they mij 
to him upon his retirement from office, proposed to es 
power given to them bjr a law of Gracchus, and n 
appoint him to the supermtendence of the woods, roads 
tures of the public domain. This movement, how 
anticipated by Caesar, and by the influence of his coUea 
passed, on the motion of the tribune Yatinius, for g 
Cisalpine Gaul and lUyrium, with three legions, for five 
after the death of Metellus Celer, the present governor 
alpine Gaul, that province also was assigi^d to nim, tog 
another legion, and the term of his command extendi 
additional period of another five years [a. u. c. 695| 
setting out for his province he strengthened his coniK 
Pompey by giving him his daughter Julia in marriag 
himself, now that his own wife was dead, extended hi 
influence by espousing Calpumia, the daughter of Luci 
niiiQ Pisn. wVio. top-pthpr with Aiilns Gabinins. was mi 
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to influencing the democracy in his favour, he brought forward 
ud passed the following measures, all of which were highly 
acceptable to the people : firstly, a certain quantity of com was 
to be distributed to them gratis; secondly, those meetings of 
dabs and unions which were held ostensibly for celebrating cer- 
ain religious rites, but were in reality established for political 
inrposes, were to be allowed, and such as had been abolished by 
he senate might now assemble as frequently as they pleased, and 
t?en some new ones were formed out of the slaves and very lowest 
if the people; thirdly, no one was to watch the heavens on the 
lays of public assemblies ;* and, fourthly, the censors were for- 
ndden to make any observation upon the conduct of senators 
although this formed part of their jurisdiction), unless some one 
ihould come forward pubHcly to accuse them. But even these 
neasures failed to touch Cicero individually, and the tribune there- 
ore now proposed a motion to the effect that the citizens should 
)e interdicted from supplying food, water, or shelter, to any one 
vho had put to death another citizen without a capital sentence 
laving been first regularly pronouuced against him ; this latter 
lUnse having, of course, been introduced for the express purpose 
)f its being put in force against Cicero, as touching the matters 
MHineeted with CataUne*s accomplices (see p. 298). Cicero's 
dmidity now showed itself so strongly that he put on a mourning 
dress and went about supplicating the people to protect him ; but 
Clodius and his party met him on the way, threw dirt and stones 
■t him, and behaved so violently to all who seemed to befriend 
him, that the senate was appealed to, and things assumed all the 
appearance of a civil tumult ; whilst Pompey, who had promised 
to aid Cicero, kept purposely out of the way, and Csesar offered 
to appoint Cicero as his legate in Gaul, in order to give him an 
excuse for quitting the city. He saw through their designs, how- 
CTer, which were to get rid of him entirely, and therefore saying 
that he would not be the cause of jealousy and perhaps of blood- 
shed amongst men of his own nation, he fled by nisht, with the 
intention of going to Sicily, and thus left by stealth that city 
which only five years before he had rescued from anarchy and de- 
s^ction, and by whose inhabitants he had been termed the 
ttviour of his country ! His friend, C. Virgilius, who was praetor 
of the island, vnrote to him that it would be dangerous for him to 
W there, on account of the slaves there, who were all, of course, 

* The reason of this was obviously hecause such assemblies might be dis- 
■olred on account of thunder or other bad omens, and Clodius feared for the 
tQccess of his measures if any delay should give the people an opportunity of 
liberating long upon them. Cf. ; see SmitfC$ DicU of Atdia^ixtXy v^V^. 
oc ♦* Augur." 
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in favour of Clodius, and he therefore went on to Greece and 
took up his abode in the Macedonian city of Thessalonica (now 
Salaniki), where he was hospitably received and entertained by 
the qusestor, Cueeus Plancius.* Immediately upon Cicero's de- 
parture Clodius prevailed upon the people to pass a sentence of 
outlawry upon him, confiscated his estates, raxed his house and 
his country villas to the ground, and had his goods and chattels 
put up to public auction ; but as no one would bid for them, the 
consuls took possession of them themselves. 

Clodius having thus got rid of his most formidable opponent, 
now adopted the following expedient in order to have Cato (whom 
he regarded as another obstacle to his designs) removed from 
Rome, whilst the same plan of action gave him an opportunity of 
gratifying a grudge which he had against Ptolemy, the king of 
Cyprus. 

The circumstances connected with this matter were, that when 
Clodius was in Asia he had been taken prisoner by some pirates, 
and had applied to the king of Cyprus (although without any 
grounds for doing so) to ransom him. Ptolemy, however, who 
was very fond of money, only sent two talents, upon which the 
pirates returned the paltry sum, and set their prisoner at liberty 
without a ransom. Clodms had never forgotten this conduct of 
the king, and when he obtained the tribunate he had a bill passed 
for deposing him, selling his property, and reducing the island 
to the form of a Roman province, whilst Cato was nominated 
by him to go as quaestor, with prsetorian power (in order that 
he might in the latter capacity remain in the island as its 
governor), to put the decree into execution. He was also to 
proceed to Byzantium, to effect the restoration of certain exiles 
who had been banished for political offences. Cato, there is no 
doubt, accepted this most iniquitous mission much against his 
will ; but as a Roman might not refuse to undertake any charge 
committed to him by the state, his obedience to the commands of 
his'Jcountry led him to forego his own feelings, and he set forth 
fully prepared to carry out his instructions to the letter. He 
was, however, spared the mortification of acting with cruelty to- 
wards the unfortunate king, who in despair at the ruin which wis 
about to overtake him put an end to his own life by poison before 
Cato*s arrival. Cato having easily effected his object at Byzantium 
then proceeded to Cyprus, and so rigid was he in doing the best 
he could for the state, that at the sale of the late monarch's pro- 
perty he even offended some of his own private friends by not 

* Cicero did not bear ibis exile with the slightest magnanimity, and his 
Jetten written at thiM period ex]poMd Yk\m ikol only to the derision of his 
eaemiea, but aho to the dancrer of incumn^ t.V\« conXtm^X Ql\cAliS»&!9a. 
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allowing them to make bargains, and so he collected the enormous 
sum of 7000 talents as the proceeds of the auction. Having then 
made up this sum into parcels of 2 talents 500 drachmee each, 
and attached a cord and a piece of cork to all of them so that they 
might float in case of shipwreck, and having drawn out two sepa- 
rate accounts of the items (both of which were unfortunately 
lost) he set sail for Rome, where he was received by the priests, 
magistrates, senate, and people, who were amazed at the quantity 
of wealth which he had secured for the treasury. No sense of 
the injustice that had been committed damped the joy of the 
citizens ; Cato was everywhere lauded as a public benefactor, and 
although he was below the legal age a praetorship was voted to 
him, together with the right (although he never availed himself 
of it) of wearing the pratexta, or robe of honour, at the public 
games. 

Cicero had now been absent for two months, and a motion was 
made in the senate by his friend Ninius for his recall ; but it was 
not passed, as one of the tribunes interposed. Clodius, however, 
behaved himself so insolently that many of his supporters deserted 
him, and the following circumstance induced even Pompey to 
befriend Cicero. After Pompey had had the younger Tigranes 
led in his triumphal procession (see p. 291), he had entrusted the 
safe keeping of him to the praetor Flavins, out of whose hands, how- 
ever, Clodius contrived to get him. The latter then promised him 
his liberty for a certain sum of money, which the prince paid him, 
and when Pompey demanded to see his prisoner, he found that 
Clodius had put him on board a ship which was about to sail for 
Asia. A storm, however, drove the vessel into Antium, and 
when Flavins was going thither with an armed force to seize 
Tigranes, Clodius met him on the road with a large body of his 
slaves and attendants, and a fray took place, in which, after 
several had been killed on both sides. Flavins and his party were 
obliged to retreat. Besides this, a slave belonging to Ulodius was 
one day found at the door of the senate-house with a dagger con- 
cealed in his garment, and he declared that his master had given 
it to him in order to kill Pompey, whilst the mob also attacked 
the triumvir's house, and the consul Gabinius was actually obliged 
to fight in his own defence, as he declared himself to be so terri- 
fied by the violence of Clo(tius that he refused to stir out of doors 
until some steps should be taken to protect him. Under these 
circumstances it was that Pompey determined to advocate the 
cause of Cicero, and he despatched Sextius, the tribune elect, 
into Gaul, for the purpose of obtaining Caesar's consent to his 
doing so. His messenger having returned with. f^aJA. ^^Tasask^^)^ 
for him to act aa he thought best, the taaXlex ^^a \xtwi^goX \vjx- 
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tribune Fabricius, upon his entering the Forum^ foui 
occupied by Clodius with his gang of operm,"^ slaTCS 
tors, together with a band of ruffians which had been 
his brother Appius. A terrible encounter soon to 
which a great many lives were lost, and the Forum 
with blood ; the Clodians at length drove away thei 
and then, after burning the temple of the N3rmphs 
censor's books were kept, they attacked the houses < 
CeeciUus and the tribune Milo ; the latter, however 
repel force by force, purchased an enormous baud < 
and daily conflicts occurred in the streets, in which n 
took place and wanton outrages were committed. 

At length matters became so serious that the senat 
tions to the magistrates of the various provincial t 
inhabitants possessed the jus mffragii,^ to order a 
wished for the recall of Cicero to repair to Rome 
day; whilst Pompey, who was now at Capua, ex« 
greatly, and sent up an immense body of voters. 
Clodius created so much alarm and confusion by his 
ceedings, that it was not until after a delay of two 
the bill was carried, but by that time all the most 
the agitator's party had deserted him, and on the di 
nones of August, J a. u. c. 697, b. c. 57, when the c 
on the Campus Martitts, as Clodius did not appeal 
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nival at the Porta Capena he found a large concourse of all 
•rders of the citizens met to congratulate him on his return, and 
n the next daj, when he appeared in the senate-house, he rose 
1 his place, and in gratitude to Pompey proposed a motion 
hat he should have the superintendence of the com trade for 
ive years, whilst, at the suggestion of the tribune Messius, a 
lause was added to the effect that he should have powers granted 

him as extensive as those which he had enjoyed during the 
'iratic war. In return for these acts of courtesy Pompey made 
/icero his first legate,* and the senate passed a decree that his 
lOuse and villas should all be rebuilt at the expense of the public. 
^fler this, Cicero proposed that every act done by Clodius during 
is tribunate should be declared illegal, on account of the manner 

1 which he had obtained the office ; but this was so vehemently 
pposed by Cato (who recollected by whose influence it was that 
e was sent out to Cyprus, and still cherished the memory of what 
e had done there), that a feeling of hostiUty sprung up between 
le two, and Cicero was still more annoyed when he foimd that 
tlodius was even yet so far supported not only by Cato, but by 
nreral of the most influential of the aristocratic party, that he 
ms actually elected to the sedileship. No sooner had the new 
tdile entered upon his office than he instituted proceedings against 
le tribune Milo (by whom he had been impeached), for the same 
rime (viz., want of chastity), of which he had been himself accused. 
'ompey exerted himself strongly in favour of Milo, and a riot 
x>k place, in which the Clodiuis were driven out of the Forum ; 
at Pompey, who saw that Crassus and several of the nobles were 
Bcretly encouraging these evilly disposed persons in order to 
estroy his influence, persuadea Cicero to join him, and they 
greed that if it were necessary so to do they would organize a 
egular force to put down the seditious spirit that was abroad. 

Whilst Rome was thus torn to pieces by contending factions, 
Caesar was pursuing a victorious career in Gaul and extending her 
ominion over the whole of that country. This most illustrious 
eneral had not long arrived in his province [a. u. c. 696, b. c. 
8] when he commenced those series of conquests which in nine 
em led to its final subjugation, and spread the blessings of 
Dmparative refinement and civilization over regions which had 
mg been enveloped in the darkest clouds of ignorance and 
aroarity. It is needless to enter in detail upon every action in 

* There were three kinds of legati: 1. Ambassadors sent to Rome from 
veign nations, 2. Ambassadors sent from Rome to foreign parts or the 
rovinces, 3. Officers who went with the generals into the field, or with the 
roeonauls and praetors into the provinces. See SmiiKt Diet, of Avdvpud^^x 
ih. voc '* LegBtuB," 
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each sucoessive campaign,* and those events only will be related 
which were of importance in establishing the Roman dominion 
OTcr Gaul, and thus bringing about the ends which Proridence 
designed in permitting so much bloodshed and devastation " to 
walk abroad throughout the ISnd." 

In the most remote periods of its history Gaol was divided 
amongst several tribes, one of which was generally supreme by 
right of conquest, and a little before Ceesar's arrival the people, 
who were called the Sequani, being unable to maintain the preemi- 
nence which they had acquired, invited the nation called the Sueri, 
whose original seat had been near that southern portion of the 
Baltic which was anciently known as the Sinus Codanas, but who 
had now spread themselves over a large portion of Germany, to 
come and assist them. This the Suevi, being like all barbarous 
nations desirous of excitement and conquest, readily undertook to 
do, and the consequence was that honies of Grermans had now 
spread themselves over Gaul, and added to the destruction of a 
country already so divided against itself. The Helvetii, also, a 
nation who inhabited the Alpine districts of the modem Switzer- 
land, just before Caesar's arrival, either from fear that their 
country might be overrun by the Suevi or from the ordinary 
motives to emigration^ determined upon making an irruption into 
the Gallic territory. Accordingly, having burnt all their own 
towns and rillages in order that none among them might be ever 
actuated by a wish to return home, they set forth, led by their 
chief Ol*getorix, to the number of 350,000 souls. They had sent 
to ask Caesar for permission to pass through the Roman domains, 
promising to do no injury to life or property as they went, but as the 
Roman commander sent them an evasive answer, and at the same 
time commenced operations so as to prevent their prosress, thev 
chose another route, and going by Mt. Jura entered the country 
of the Sequani (now Franchecomtf) , Three divisions of thu 
enormous horde had already crossed the Arar (now the Saone\ 
when Caesar attacked and defeated the fourth of them as they 
were following their comrades, and then che remainder, after 
having been routed at Bibracte, the capital of the ^dui, returned 
home in fear lest their country should be invaded during their 
absence by the Germans, and taking with them scarcely one- 
third of the vast host that had crossed the Jura [a. u. c. 696]. 

It has been noticed above the Germans had already acquired 
considerable power in Gaul, and now the i£dui, (a people situated 

* CKsafs own work, "de Bdlo Galileo/' tgivea the reader a full aocount 
o/ hia conquests ; and although it is partial in its sutements, it baa always 
been regarded as perhapi the moat admirable example of military writing 
wbicb was ever penned. 
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the modern proyince of the Lyonnois,) who were in alliance with 
e Romans, begged Caesar to interfere with Ariovistus, a Grerman 
ieftain, who had been called in by their neighbours the Arverni 
d Sequani to settle their disputes ; hut he, instead of doing 
is, had occupied some of the i£duan territory, and threatened 
e subjugation of the surrounding district. This was an oppor- 
nity which Caesar eagerly embraced, but since during his con- 
late he had acknowledged Ariovistus as a friend to Rome he 
aid not at once attack him ; he therefore irritated the Germiin 
ince by petty annoyances, and at length commanded him to 
store their hostages to the iEduans on the ground of their being 
ies of the Romans, warned him against entering the territories 
any who claimed the protection of Rome, and forbade him to 
ing oyer any more troops from Germany. This so exasperated 
loyistus that he immediately seized the Sequan town of Beson- 
im (now Beaanron), and determined to resist Ceesar to the 
termost until the arrival of the troops whom the Suevi had 
spatched to reinforce him. Upon hearing of the advance of 
ese troops Caesar determined to go at once and oppose it ; but 
s soldiers, daunted by the reports they had heard of the strength 
d savage bravery of the Germans, refused to march against 
em, upon which their general declared that he would go with 
e tenth legion alone to meet the foe, and with them alone con- 
ict the campaign. This thread produced such an effect upon 
8 army that in a battle which took place very soon after, the 
uted ^rces of Ariovistus were totally overthrown, the greatest 
trt of them being Uterally cut to pieces, whilst the remainder 
!d with their leader across the Rhine. 

At the commencement of the ensuing year Caesar, under pre- 
nce of regulating the affairs of Cisalpine Gaul, but in reality to 
sep up a closer personal communication with Rome, retired into 
lAt province, leaving his troops still in their winter quarters 
Dongst the Sequani. His departure was a signal for the rising 
' the Belgae, a powerful tribe inhabiting the district between the 
eqnana, or Seine, and the Lower Rhine. This people was com- 
Med of about an equal admixture of the Grallic and German ele- 
lents, and, fearing for their own independence if Caesar should 
orsue his schemes of ambition, they now resolved to arm in 
leir own defence. Accordingly, having obtained the assistance 
r some of the German tribes who dwelt on their own side of the 
hine, they invaded the territories of the Roman allies with an 
rmy of 300,000 men. Caesar upon hearing of this formidable 
rray immediately returned, and, as he thought it would be im- 
rodent for him to engage so numerous a host whenunitft^YDLXksft; 
eld, he cootrired to meet them in detui \sy dsvfiv^^«is^v\^^ 
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their own country. Having therefore defeated that portion of 
them who were returning home on account of the want of supplies 
which they experienced whilst ravaging the iEduan territory, he 
entered their own domains and took the town of Noviodanum 
(now Nayon), reduced the Suessones, fiellavaci, and Ambiani 
(people dwelling near the modem cities ofSoissonSf BeauvoUf and 
Amiens), and then entered the lands of the Nervii (now Hainault), 
whom, afler nearly suffering a defeat from a surprise, he com- 
pelled to sue for peace [a. v.c. 697]. During the next year the 
Roman general captured Atuatica (now TonpreM), the chief city 
of the Tungri, sold 53,000 of its inhabitants into slavery, and 
gained several brilliant rictories in the north-western portion of 
the kingdom, whilst his legate, Publius Crassus, met with a 
series of successes amongst the Veneti (now Fannes) and the 
various tribes who occupied the country southward as far as 
the modern province of Guienne, Having then placed his army 
in winter quarters amongt the Camutes, Andes, and Turones 
{ChartreSy Anjou, and Tovrraine), Csesar returned to Rome, and 
a wpplicatio,* or public thanksgiving, for fifteen days, (the 
longest ever yet decreed,) was voted by the senate in honour of 
his numerous and brilliant victories [a. u. c. 698]. 

The love of martial excitement and the restless ambition which 
were inherent features in Ceesar's character did not suffer him to 
remain long in Italy; for, having heard that the Veneti had during 
the vrintcr detained some envoys whom P. Crassus had sent to 
them for corn, he gave directions to have ships built on the 
Ligeris (now the Loire), and sailors trained (as the Veneti were t 
maritime people), and then set out once more to take the com- 
mand in person. 

This time the contest between the Romans and their enemies 
was by sea, and as the ships of the latter were higher and bigger 
than his own, Ceesar adopted the following plan to enable him 
to make head against their superior naval force. He provided t 
number of poles, to which he fixed scythes, and the Romans 
having with these laid hold of the enemy's rigging, drove their 
own vessels, which were impelled by oars, against the Gallic 
ships and cut their tackling ; thus their sails having fallen down, 
the ships were rendered unmanageable, and the Veneti were 
compelled to sue for peace. This was granted to them by 
Caesar, but he put their whole senate to death, and sold the 
remainder of the people for slaves. After this the conqueror snb- 
dued the Morini and Menapii (tribes situated in the modem 

*At these supplicationet there was a " leeti$temivm,** or placing the imtgei 
of the godt upon couches in pubWc p\aic«&, iivd relicion was mingled with 
ryoiciaga.'^Soe SmiUCe Diet, qf AfUUpniit%, iu\>, iwi.''^'a3v\JlM«aAr 
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proYUices of French Flanders and Artois), and then, having 
placed his troops in winter quarters in the vicinity, he set out 
once more for Italy, and met Pompey and Crassus at Lnca 
(now Xncca), whither they, together with a large body of the 
senators and magistrates, had repaired for the purpose of having 
in interview with him on state affairs [a. u. c. 699]. 

During the absence of Caesar the Gallic tribes were quiet with 
the exception of the Sotiates (a people situated in the modem 
inrovince of Gaseogne)^ who, however, were soon reduced by 
Crassus; but upon the general's return he found that two German 
tribes, named the Usipetes and the Tencteri, having been deprived 
of their own possessions by the Suevi, had crossed the Rhine and 
settled themselves in the territory of the Menapii. Fearing lest 
their presence should incite the Gallic tribes to revolt, he marched 
against them and opened negotiations. Whilst these were 
pending, however, a body of 800 of their cavalry fell (according 
to Caesar's own statement) upon 5000 Roman horse, and put 
them to flight with a loss of only seventy-four men on their own 
side. Their chiefs then came to excuse diemselves, and said that 
the whole transaction was an error ; but Caesar, having detained 
them, fell upon their troops when they were thus deprived of 
their leaders, and drove them into the Rhine and the Meuse 
(where many of them were drowned) with great slaughter. This 
act of Caesar, although it extended the power of Rome, was never- 
theless deemed so treacherous, that a motion was actually brought 
ftffward by Cato that he should be dehvered up to the Grermans, 
hat after an animated debate it was negatived. 

After this victory the conqueror, for the purpose of indicating 
to the Germans that he was also fully prepared to overrun their 
eoantry should they take any active measures in aiding the Gauls 

r' oat him, threw a bridge over the Rhine, crossed and ravaged 
lands of the Sicambri (near the modern Clevee), and then 
returned once more to Gaul, having been absent from it only 
cif^teen days in all. 

The Gallic tribes appeared for the present thoroughly subdued, 
and therefore (Caesar, well knowing that the conquest of an 
hitherto unexplored counti^ would add greatly to his fame and 
iofloence at home, determmed upon spending the rest of the 
summer in an expedition into Britain, on the ground that its 
inhabitants had sent over troops to assist the Gauls against him. 
Accordingly [a. v. c. 699, b. c. 55] he prepared for his voyage 
by bringing round his ships from the Loire to a Spot on the 
Marinian coast, corresponding to the modem Boulogne, and there 
having put on board two legions he set sail at midni^ht^ axvd ^ 
nine the next moTDiDg be anchored cyS I>oio\Miia>iTSL VJ[^<yo«f^- 
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Here, bowever, he found the cliffs bristling with the natives, who 
were brandisbine their rude weapons and filling the air with their 
war-shout, and he accordingly sailed eight miles down the coast 
and there effected a landing, although rigorously opposed by the 
inhabitants, at a place now occupied by the Tillage of Deal. He 
forced the Britons to give him hostages; but as his fleet was 
damaged by a storm they attacked the seventh legion, which was 
with difficulty rescued, and then assailed the Roman camp. They 
were, however, soon repulsed, and then Cesar, who had no 
cavalry with him and began also to be short of supplies, granted 
them peace on condition of their sending after him a double 
number of hostages, and then, having re-embarked his troops, he : 
sailed back to Gaul. The news of the attack upon Britam was { 
received with acclamations of surprise and joy at Rome, and a : 
*' supplication " of twenty days was decreed in honour of Ctesar's ^ 
victories. : 

It would have been contrary to the Roman general's character c 
and the people's lust for empire if Britain, now that it had once z 
been invaded, had escaped further attacks. Accordingly, as onlj 
two of the British states furnished the hostages that had been d 
promised, the general, before he set out, as usual, for Italy, left ■ 
orders with his legate in Gaul to make preparations for another ^ 
descent upon the island, and upon his return he found a fleet of ^ 
twenty-eight ships of war and 600 transports ready for sea. Upon l 
these he embarked ^ve legions, a body of 2000 Gallic horse, and j 
a large quantity of stores and provisions, and set sail with the full i 
intention of thoroughly subjugating the whole coontnr. He i 
landed without opposition again at Deal, and findbg that the 
Britons had retired he left a certain number of troops to guard 
his camp, and then advanced in quest of them [a. u. c. 700, B. c. i 
54]. The natives in alarm haa sunk their internal Jealousies, i 
and had united themselves for common defence under Uassivdau- 
nus, king of the Trinobantes (now Essex and MiekUeaex) ; bat 
Csesar fought his way through them, forded the Thames, attacked 
Cassivelaunus in his capital, which, however, at that period was 
nothing more than a collection of rude huts in a forest, took it, 
and having received the submission and hostages of the rmm 
surrounding tribes, and fixed the amount of tribute which ther 
should (but never did) pay, he returned once more to Gaul, and 
as the autumn was now far spent put his troops into quarters for 
the winter. The Gauls, however, who saw no reason why a 
Roman army should be permanently stationed amongst them, fell 
on the several camps of the enemy and committed great havoc. 
la the territory of the £burones (near the modem Lu^^ Uie 
eighth legion and five cohorts \veie iiibsxy} c»t to pieces by the I 
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natives under Ambiorix, and the camp of the legate, Quintus 
Cicero, which was assailed by the same people, joined by the 
Nerrii, was only saved from destruction by the timely arrival of 
Caesar in person, who totally defeated the attacking force, and 
rendered the country once more tranquil. 

Daring the next year [a. u. c. 701] Caesar threw another 
bridge over the Rhine with the intention of employing his troops 
in a campaign in Germany; but, finding that the Suevi were await- 
ing him in great force, he broke it down and retired, fearing, as he 
teUs us, the want of supplies in a country which was so little 
cultivated, but more probably because he was afraid of being 
beaten. Be this as it may, he did not carry out his intended ex- 
pedition, but occupied his time and his men in extirpating the 
unfortunate £burones, which he did by pursuing them up and 
down the country, putting them to the sword wherever he found 
them« burning their towns and villages, and destroying their 
cropui so completely that those who escaped the sword must 
inevitably perish by famine. 

When he had accomplished the barbarous extermination of 
these wretched people Csesar departed as usual for Italy, and the 
spirit of rebellion against his tyrannical cruelty now broke out in 
full force, so that he had scarcely quitted his province before 
nearly the whole country was in arms against him [a. u. c. 702]. 
The supreme command was given to Yercingetorix, prince of the 
Arvemians (now Auvergne) ; and Ceesar, hearing that the revolt 
was likely to be a formidable one, both on account of its extent 
and also from the abilities and energy of the Gallic leader, 
hastened back at once to the scene of action. Although it was the 
middle of winter he journeyed with the greatest possible speed, 
and, after crossing Mons Cebenna (now CevenneB)^ which was 
several feet deep in snow, he entered the Arvemian district at the 
head of the recruits he had raised during his absence in Italy, 
and leaving Marcus Brutus in command of these he himself 
poshed on to the territory of the Lingones (near the modem 
dty of Langres), and collected his forces there in expectation of 
meedng Yercingetorix, who, however, had gone into the territory 
of the Bituriges (near the modem Baurffes), and was there be- 
meging the city of Gergovia. No sooner did Csesar hear of this - 
thiol he hastened to its relief, and taking on his way thither 
Yellodunum, Genabum, and Noviodunum (BSaune, Orleans, and 
Nevers), he was marching towards Gergovia when Yercingetorix 
deemed it pmdent to raise the siege. The Gauls then agreed, as 
the surest way of disappointing Csesar's ambition, to destroy all 
their own towns and villages, and upwards of twenty oC lV!»s^ 
were accordingly yery soon levelled to lYie ^rarasvdi. K:qvL\s8Qis^ 

1^ "^ 
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(now Bourges) was spared at the request of its own inhabitants, 
and a garrison was placed there to defend it against the Roman 
forces, which had now advanced to besiege it. Notwithstanding 
their gallant defence the inhabitants were at length forced to 
surrender, and Caesar then commenced an indiscriminate massacre, 
sparing neither age nor sex, so that out of 40,000 citizens, whom 
he found within the walls, only 800 escaped destruction. The 
conqueror then besieged Gergovia, but it held out so gallantly 
that he was forced to abandon the attempt in consequence of the 
revolt having spread itself even amongst the ^dui, whom he had 
hitherto regarded as his friends, and as Verdngetorix retreated 
before him he followed him up until he came to Alesia (now 
Alise, in Burgundy), into which the Gallic leader had thrown 
himself. This place was very strongly fortified, and Csesar, whilst 
blockading it, was hemmed in by a huge horde of upwards of 
250,000 Gauls, who had collected round his army, and were just 
about to attempt the relief of the beleaguered dty. He, how- 
ever, defeated this immense force, and Verdngetorix, deeming 
further resistance useless^-especially as famine had already been 
felt within the walls, — surrendered. Caesar kept the unfortunate 
prince to grace his triumph, and then meanly and cruelly had 
him put to death, whilst a supplication of twenty days vras de- 
creed in honour of these long-continued and brilliant successes. 

In the ensuing year [a. u. c. 703] the victorious general com- 
pleted the reduction of the country by a campaign amongst the 
Cadurci (near the modem town of Cahors), and captured Uxd- 
lodunum, after a brave resistance by the inhabitants. He cut off 
the right hands of all his male prisoners ; not, as he tells us him- 
self, for the sake of gratifying his revenge, but merely that the 
remainder of the Game tribes might be deterred from revolt by 
seeing the punishments which were brought upon themselves by 
those who exhibited a spirit of resistance to the Roman power. 
All attempts to shake off the yoke were, indeed, now at an end, 
and by the next year the vast country now comprised by France, 
Switzerland, and Belgium, was all regulated by Ctesar in the way 
he wished ; an annual tribute was imposed, and Gaul, now that 
it was reduced to the form of a Roman province, was once more 
suffered to enjoy the blessings of peace [b. c. 50, a. u. c. 704]. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

FROM THE SECOND CONSULATE OF POMPEIV8 AND CRAS8US 
TO THE BATTLE OF PHARSALIA. 

Agreement made between the triamvin at their intenriew at Luca — Re-election 
of Pompeius and Crassus to the consulate — Their schemes — Appointment 
of Pompeius as governor of Spain, and Crassus of Syria — Designs of Crassus 
against Parthia — His voyage to his province — His conduct there — His 
aniwer to the Parthian envoys— Their preparation for war— Plunder of 
Syria by Crassus — His march into Parthia— Treachery of Agbams — Defieat 
and death of P. Crassus — Retreat of the Romans — ^Treachery of the Par- 
thiana — Death of M. Crassus and surrender of the Romans — Effects of his 
defeat at Rome — Machinations of Pompey — Milo's murder of Clodius — 
Riots consequent upon it — Pompey made sole consul — ^Trial, condemnation, 
and flight of Milo — Laws passed by Pompey — Cicero sent as proconsul to 
Cilida — Motion of M. CI. Marcellus for the reform of the provincial govern- 
ment — Refusal of Caesar to disband his army — Debate upon hia letter- 
Flight of Marc Antony and Q. Cassius Longinus to him — Preparations for 
hostilities — Crossing of the Rubicon by Caesar — Commencement of the dvil 
war — Retirement of Pompey and his fHends to Capua — ^Failure of his nego- 
tiations for peace — Caesar's success in Italy— Pompey's departure to Bpi- 
damnus — Caesar's plans against hia army in Spain — Misfortunes of tiie 
Romana in Mauritania and Illyricum — Caesar's departure for Spain — Hit 
aim of Massilia — His march into Spain — Operations of the Pompeians 
under L. Afranius, M. Petreius, and M. Terentius Yarro — Successea of 
Canar agamst them — Their surrender— Return of Caesar to Massilia — Sur- 
render of the inhabitants— Caesar nominated dictator — Mutiny amongst his 
troops in Gaul — His suppression of it — His return to Rome — Laws passed 
by 1dm as dictator — His resignation of his oflSce — His consulate — Opera- 
tions of Pompey in Macedonia — Landing of Caesar in Epirus — Operations 
of the Pompeian fleet under Bibulus — Movements of Caesar and Pompey — 
Their encampment on the Apsus — Factious attempts of the praetor Ccelins 
at Rome — Death of Milo— Murder of Ccelius — Landing of M. Antonius 
with Caesar's reinforcementa — Movements of the hostile armies — ^Victory of 
Pompey near Epidamnus — March of the hostile armies into Thessaly — 
Their encampment near Pharsalus — Insolent conduct of the Pompeian 
officers — Victory of Caesar at Pharsalia — Flight of Pompey — Capture of his 
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Whilst Caesar was thus extending the dominion of Rome abroad 
he was, as we have seen, careful to maintain his own influence at 
home, and the afiairs of the city ranked with him as of no less im- 
portance than those undertakings in which he was eQ^&i^d\SL\kv^ 
field. Thus, when he had his interyiew ml\i'PomYCW& «sACr»a»»^ 

i 
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at Luca>* it was agreed between them that if the two ktter shooli 
succeed in again obtaining the consulate — for which they wer 
both candidates — they would obtain an extension of Caesar* 
powers in Gaul over another five years. Great opposition wa 
made to the election of the two triumTirs, especially by the tribune 
Caius Cato ; but so great was the power they possessed that Cato*! 
brother-in-law, Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus, was the only indi 
vidual who could be found to stand against them. Serious rioti 
took place, and Domitius was forced at length to retire from th< 
contest, upon which Cato stood for the prsetorship, with a viev 
to cripple as much as possible the power of the consuls. Hi 
opponent Vatinius was, however, elected by the influence of th( 
triumvirs, and when all the elections were over, the tribmu 
Trebonius, at their express suggestion, brought forward a bill foi 
allotting to the consuls, as soon as their offices should have ex 
pired, the provinces of Syria and Spain, with full authority ovei 
them for five years each. When this motion was carried [a. xj. c 
699] the consuls then performed their promise to Cesar with re 
gard to Gaul ; and having drawn lots (as was usual) for their pn> 
vinces, Syria, as he wished, fell to Crassus, and Spain to Pompej 
The triumvirs having thus succeeded in their designs did not 
think it necessary to interfere vrith the elections any nirther, and 
L. Domitius and Appius Claudius were chosen consuls, and Catc 
one of the praetors for the ensuing year [a. u. c. 700]. 

Avarice has already been pointed out as the besetting weaknesf 
of Crassus, and his desire to obtain Syria as his province arose from 
the hope that he entertained of being able, if he were appointed 
to it, to proceed from thence to the wealthy district of rarthia, 
which lay at the south-eastern extremity of the Caspian sea, and 
ultimately to enrich himself with spoils and money collected from 
the whole of Asia. Indeed, he made no secret of his designs, 
which, however, were deemed so unwarrantable by a large part^ 
in the senate that the tribune Caius Ateius Capito, who was nim- 
self opposed to the views of Crassus, determined, if possible, to 
prevent his departure. In order to effect this he not only d^ 
clared the omens to be unfavourable, but prepared a body of mes 
to carry out his object, if necessary, W force ; but Crassus, fbr^ 
seeing what would happen, induced Fompey to escort him safe 
out of the city, heedless of all the warnings and imprecatioiif 
which the tribune uttered against his undertaking. He embarked 
from Brundusium in the midst of a storm, which destroyed seven) 
of his ships before he reached Epirus; but when he had once 
Lujied he pursued his journey overland, crossed the Euphrates, 
Mad ravaged Mesopotamia, where many of the Greek towns sub- 
♦ See n^ira, p. ^W 
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HiLST Caesar was thus extendiDg the dominion of Rome ahroad 
i was, as we have seen, careful to maintain his own influence at 
>me, and the a£Pairs of the city ranked with him as of no less im- 
irtance than those undertakings in which he was engaged in the 
ild. Thus, when he had his interview wit\i^om^evML'& «xA^\*aR»& 
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oat by Crassus had been cat to pieces by the advanced goard of 
the Parthians, the Roman leader persisted in moving on until he 
came close to the main body of the enemy. Snreua, however, 
kept his troops out of view as much as possible, and directed 
those who were foremost to put on dark cloaks over their armour; 
but no sooner had the Romans halted than he ordered them to 
throw aside their cloaks, and, whilst the kettle-drums were beadns 
on all sides, to surround the Romans as quickly as possible, ana 
endeavour to drive them from the field before they had time to form 
in battle array. All these orders were accurately obeyed, the 
Parthian lines suddenly appeared glittering in armour and bristling 
with arrows, and amidst shouting and the roll of the drums they 
rushed forth and hovered round the enemy, discharging immense 
flights of arrows, with which they were supplied from camels 
which had been laden with them for the purpose. As the heavy- 
armed troops were useless in repelling sucn a desultory attack, 
Crassus now ordered his son Publius to charge the enemy with 
his horse and light infantry. Immediately upon his doing this 
the Parthians, according to their custom, feigned flight, and 
when their enemies had pursued them to some distance thej 
turned round and attacked them so suddenly, that P. Crassus 
was wounded and fled to an adjoining eminence. Here, how- 
ever, the foe followed him, and as they had now surrounded 
the ground he occupied, and he saw that escape was impos- 
sible, he made his standard-bearer kill him, and the Parthiaos, 
having slain all those who were with him except 500 soldiers, 
cut on his head and fixed it upon a spear. M. Crassus, sus- 
pecting some misfortune from the long absence of his son, was 
now marching to his relief, when he saw the Parthians advancing 
with his head on the spear, and this spectacle so disheartened the 
Roman troops that Crassus, Cassias, and the legate Octavius, all 
a^eed that it would be best to retreat. Accordingly at midnight 
they left their camp, (which was taken by the enemy in the 
morning, and 4000 sick and wounded whom they found there 
were put to death by them,) and reached the town of Carrhe, 
where there was a Roman garrison, in safety. During the next 
day Surena sent to propose a peace, but the Roman leaders per- 
ceiving that his only object was to keep them from retiring mm 
the town until he had time to surround it, retreated»onoe more 
under the guidance of a Greek, who proved no less treacherous 
than the Arab had been, and was leading them into a country full 
of ditches and marshy ground. Cassius, however, suspected his 
design, turned back with 500 horse, and escaped before he fell 
into the snare, whilst Octavius, who had reached the hills in 
safetjr with 5000 of the troops, xnade «l ^^v^xlX. md hiott^t off 
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( just as he was about being assailed in a morass bj the 

ns. 

oa now began to fear that his enemies would escape him, 

therefore said, in the hearing of some of his prisoners, 
i had no wish to deal severely with the Romans if they 
mly come to terms with him and quit the Parthian terri- 
This speech was reported to the Roman soldiers, and when 
thian general rode up in sight of their camp with his bow 

and his hand extended, they forced Crassus, although 
leainst his will, to go down the hill on which they were 
id to meet him. When the Roman general, accompanied 
ivius and several officers of distinction, arrived, the Par- 
retended to receive him with great ceremony and respect, 
soon managed to pick a quarrd with him, and Crassus and 
officers were immediately surrounded and slain, although 
i reason to believe that this would not have been the case 
*y not resisted the Parthians, whose object it probably was 
to take them prisoners than to kill them. Be this as it 
\er Crassus was dead they cut off his head and poured 

gold down his throat as a reproach to his insatiable 
; and his troops, now that they had lost their leaders and 

was offered to them, gave up their camp and standards 
Parthians [a. u.c. 701]. 

loss of the Romans in this expedition was about 20,000 
md 10,000 taken prisoners, and when they retired once 
ito Syria the Parthians continued to make irrupticms into 
)untry, which, however, was gallantly and successfiiUy 
id by Cassius. 
news of the defeat and death of Crassus produced the greatest 

at Rome, and its consequences were tne more severely felt 
I he was the only individual who had influence enough 
Besar and Pompey to prevent their opposing one another, 
r that each might carry out his ambitious schemes without 
The death of Julia also, which took place at this time, 
;arded as a national calamity, inasmuch as the amiable dis- 
1 of this excellent lady was so beneficial in keeping her 
md her husband at peace, on account of the love they both 
)wards her; and it became evident very soon afler her 

that all ties between them were now at an end, and that 
ould ultimately come to an^open rupture, 
ng the whole of this year [a. u. c. 702] matters were in 
eatest confusion in the city, bribery and violence were 
used by the candidates for offices of state, and Pompey 
it without hope that the people would have created him 
r. The memory of SuUa, howeveT, d«t«rc«^ ^(iaKiii teasa^. 
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taking this step, and the profligate Clodius stood for the prsetor- 
ship, whilst Titus Annius Milo was amongst the candidates for 
the consulate. Daily scenes of tumult and bloodshed now took 
place, and the city was in a complete state of anarchy, whilst 
Pompey stood aloof from the contest and was taking all the 
means in his power still further to ingratiate himself with the 
people. In order to effect this he had built a very spacious stone 
theatre, capable of containing 40,000 persons, in which he ex- 
hibited gladiators, contests of wild beasts, elephants, and games 
of yarious kinds, whilst by his profuse liberality he took a sure 
method of gaining the affections of the lower orders, and constantly 
relieved them from the difficulties in which their poverty and im- 
providence had plunged them. The senate also, although they 
were jealous of the popularity which Pompey was thus gaininff, saw 
that he was their only bulwark against Caesar, whom they reared 
even more than they did himself, and thus, although others were 
contending for pre-eminence widi the utmost violence, Pbmpey 
stood alone, courted by all parties, and it was very evident tnat 
sooner or later he woufd be m effect, if not in name, a dictator. 

Whilst matters were in this position, and Clodius and Wlo 
were canvassing for the respective offices which they sought, it so 
happened that the latter, who was the dictator of his native town 
Lanuvium, went thither to appoint a chief priest, and on his way 
met Clodius, who was returning from Aricia, near a place called 
Bovillse, about ten miles to the south-east of the city. As each 
was attended, as usual, by a considerable train, consisting of their 
respective partisans and numerous gladiators, whom they kept ia 
their pay, a fray commenced in the road, in which Clodius was 
wounaed, and was conveyed to a neighbouring tavern. The fight 
then became general, and Milo, whose blood was now up, foroed 
his way into the tavern, killed Clodius with his sword, and had 
his dead body thrown into the highway, where it lay until a sena- 
tor, who was returning from the country, found it, and conveyed 
it into the city in his own litter [a. u. c. 702]. On the next day 
the tribunes, Pompeius Rufus and Munatius Plancus, harangued 
the people over the corpse of their murdered friend, and the most 
serious riots took place, in which many persons were killied and 
wounded, much violence was perpetrated both with regard to 
person and property, and Milo and his supporter, the tribune 
Coelius, were forced to fly for their lives disguised in the garb of 
slaves. Amidst this state of affairs the senate was in the utmost 
perplexity, and at length, as it seemed absolutely necessary to 
appoint some influentifd and energetic individual to whom should 
be entrusted full powers of quelling the disturbances which were 
diatractiDg the body politic by any infiaxi^ Va thom^t fit. Pom- 
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peius wad| on the motion of Bibulus and with the consent of 
Cato, nominated sole consnl. Thus Ceesar was for the present 
deprived of his much coveted political pre-eminence, and the 
hated name of a dictatorship was avoided. 

Immediately after the consul had taken office he had laws 
passed against bribery and violence, and then Milo was cited to 
take his trial for the murder of Clodius. L. Domitius Aheno- 
barbus was president of the court, and every exertion was made 
by Mile's friends to prevent a conviction. Pompey, who feared 
a tumult, had soldiers placed iu various parts of the dtj, and 
they were obhged to wound and even kill several disorder^ per- 
sons in order to keep the peace. At length quiet was secured, 
and Cicero stood up to plead for Milo; but the sight of the consul 
surrounded bv officers under arms, and of the Forum and the 
adjacent builcunffs occupied by soldiers, so awed and overpowered 
him that his eloquence was not forcible enough to gain an 
acquittal for his client, who was found guilty, and went into 
exile at Massilia (now Maraeillea), Several prosecutions for 
bribery then took place, and amongst the accused was Quintus 
Metellus Sdpio, the father-in-law of Pompey, who was weak 
enough to become a suppliant in his favour, and upon the charge 
against him being withdrawn he made him his colleague in the 
consulate for the remaining five months during which he was to 
continue in office. After this he had his own command in Spain 
(which, however, he governed by legates) prolonged for another ^^e 
years, and passed one law framed purposely to conciliate Ceesar, 
enabling him to stand for the consulate without coming personally 
to canvass for it, and another enacting that no consul or praetor 
should obtain a province until he had been out of office for ^'vh 
years. In order, however, that the provinces should not be 
without governors for the next five years, it was decreed that 
those consulars or praetorians who had not already had provinces 
should now take them, and hence Cicero was, much against his 
will, sent as proconsul to Cilicia. 

Tins was the year [a. u. c. 703] in which Caesar had completed 
Ilia conquest of Gaul, and as he saw through the designs of Pom- 
pey he lost no time in endeavouring to thwart them, and the 
form of government, though still nominally republican, became 
hau»forth in fact monarchical, the destinies of Rome being en- 
tirely in the hands of the two talented but ambitious men who 
now sought their own self-aggrandizement rather than the safety 
and honour of that country which had shown so much confidence 
in them and placed so much power in their hands. 

Each of the rivals was aware that the army was the main 
stepping-stone by which they must mount U> \)aft ^y^rXa ^^ 
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desired to attain, and each therefore was most anxious to retain 
his influence with his soldiers ; when, therefore, a bill was passed 
[a. u. c. 704], on the motion of the consul Marcus Claudius 
Marcellus, for reorganizing the management of the consular pro- 
vinces, and when Caesar was required to disband his army, be 
refused to do so unless Pompey would retire ^from his office and 
give up his province of Spain. This, however, the latter had no in- 
tention of doing, especially as he greatly overrated his own influence 
throughout Itidy, and was buoyed up with hopes of success in 
consequence of false accounts which were sent bun of the disaffec- 
tion of Caesar's troops, and the hatred which was said to be felt 
towards him by the provincials. At length [a. u. c. 705] Caius 
Scribonins Curio, one of Caesar's friends, who had already be^ a 
tribune, came down to the senate-house and read a letter from 
Caesar, in which he reiterated his readiness to give up all com- 
mand if Pompey did the same ; but if not, that he would march 
into Italy and vindicate his rights, if necessary, by force of arms. 
Some of Caesar's supporters hereupon proposed a debate upon 
the letter, but the consuls Caius Marcellus and Lucius Lentnlos 
forbade it, and proposed that Caesar should be considered as an 
enemy to the republic unless he at once consented to disband his 
army. This was vehemently opposed by the tribunes Marcos 
Antonius and Quintus Cassius Longinus, and the contest was 
carried on so violently for seven days that the consuls were 
directed to provide for the safety of the state, and Antonius and 
Cassius left the city by night, disguised as slaves, and hastened 
to join Caesar, who was now at Ravenna with one of his legions. 

The civil war had now in effect commenced. Curio and Marcus 
Ccelius, the latter of whom had been one of the (Ediles, U^ther 
with many influential members of the government, went to Sesar; 
veteran officers and soldiers flocked to Rome, a decree was passed 
for supporting Pompey with money out of the treasury, and 
another giving him the power to levy troops throughout Italy, in 
addition to the ten legions which were already prepared to act for 
him. Notwithstanding the critical posture of affairs Pompey took 
scarcely any precautions to strengthen himself, because on one 
occasion when he had recovered from a fever which attacked him in 
Campania, several towns had offered up public thanksgivings for 
his restoration to health. Hence he thought that all Italy would 
take up arms in his behalf, without any solicitation on ms part, 
and he httle knew what exertions it would be necessary for him 
to make if he wished to equal his rival either in power or popn- 
larity. 

lie dtj of Ravenna stood at the south-eastern ^d of Cisalpine 
GmuI, which was divided from liaVj Vj \.Vy& vmall stream of the 
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ibioon, and it was oonaidered that whosoever crossed this riyer 

(der arms entered the territory of the republic as an enemy. 

esar then, afler rallying his soldiers round him, and complaining 

the treatment he was receiving at Borne, determined upon 

king active measures to recover his own position ; but as he 

lew that any determined movement ujpon his part would occa- 

m a civil war, he debated long and anxiously with Asinius 

)llio and other friends as to whether he should cross the 

iibicon or not. At length he and his advisers resolved upon 

dng so, and havine sent orders to his legates in Gaul to join 

m as soon as possible with all the troops ^ley could muster he 

de up to the fatal stream, and, exclaiming " Tne die is cast," led 

s soldiers over the bridge, and went with them straight to 

riminium, the first sea-coast town in the Umbrian territory. 

ere he found Antonius and Cassius waiting for him, and after 

jdting his soldiers to revenge by producing them and expatiating 

K>n their wrongs, he ordered them, as war was now considered 

be declared, to commence operations at once, and the cities of 

isaurum (now Peaaro)^ Ancona, Iguvium, and some others 

?re immediately occupied by them, whilst he himself remained 

lere he was in order to raise as many more troops as he could. 

At the news of Ceesar's advance Pompey, the consuls, and 

St of the senators, amongst whom was Cicero, retired hastily 

Clapua, not even delaying to take the money out of the public 

«ury ; and as Pompey now began to mistrust his strength, 

ig to the slowness with which his levy proceeded, he sent 

>ys to Ceesar to propose an accommodation. Ceesar still pro- 

d his readiness to disband his troops if Pompey would do 

«me ; but as the latter required as a tine qud turn that his 

should yield up immediate possession of the towns he had 

I, the negotiations came to end, since Cesar refused to give 

e towns on the ground that if he did so he would have no 

narantee of Pompe/s intention of carrying out his part of 

Teement. War was therefore inevitable, uod as Pompey's 

deserted him in several towns before which Csesar ap- 

and others welcomed his rival of their own accord, Pompey 

iged to fly before him, and his progress was as bloodless as 

apid. Pompey reached Brunausium with twenty cohorts 

^rs, and as he had already sent thirty over to Epidamnns, 

was afterwards called Dyrrachium, now Durazro), under 

tuls, he himself, after foiling Cs^r's attempt to shut 

n the town, embarked with those troops who were with 

sailed safely over to Macedonia [a. u. c. 705]. 

sar had no shipping he was unable to pursue his rivals 

erefore resolved at once to proceed s^igKmaX ^Oga «rGK^>^ 
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Spain, in which country Pompey, as it was his province, natorally 
possessed considerable influence. In Africa also there was s 
strong body of troops commanded by Attius Varus, who had been 
sent out by the senate for the purpose of aiding Pompey, and his 
cause was warmly espoused by Juba, the kin^ of Mauritania; 
Csesar therefore, having despatched one of his ablest officers 
named Curio, to secure his interests in Sicily, directed him to pau 
over into Africa, and commence operations there. Curio, how- 
ever, was defeated and slain, and about the same time Cains 
Antonius was taken prisoner in lUyricum, where there was a 
strong Pompeian party, and after this matters were allowed to 
rest as they were in these parts, in order that the campaigns in 
Spain and Italy might be carried on with more vigour. 

When Caesar relumed from Brundusium to Rome he assembled 
the senate, complained bitterlv of the wrongs and insults which 
he declared had been offered him, and expressed his determina- 
tion to assert his own rights and, as he said, those of the le- 
public also ; then, having left the preetor, Lucius ^iqjljgf, in 
diarge of the city, and given the command of the army in Italy 
to Marcus Antonius, he prepared for his expedition into Spain. 
Before he went he broke open the treasury, as the keys ooula not 
be found, and when the tribune, Lucius Metellus, ventured to 
oppose his carrying off the public property, Csesar threatened to 
kill him, so that Metellus was forced to retire, and Ceesar impro- 
priated not only the state moneys, but even many sacred deposits 
which had been laid up in the treasury for safe keepine. He was, 
however, wise enough to know that the people woiud acaroely 
tolerate such treatment even from him, and he therefore left the 
city within a very few days without assembling or addressinff 
them. On his way through Gaul the people of Massilia lefusea 
to admit him within their walls, on the plea that they wished to 
remain neuter; but upon the arrival of Lucius Domitius, the Pom- 
peian general, to whom the senate had given the province o( 
Cisalpine Gkul, they opened their gates to him, and Csesar there- 
fore laid siege to the town. As, however, he was himself anxious i 
to proceed to Spain he left C. Trebonius to conduct the opera- j 
tions by land, and Decius Brutus in command of a fleet which he 
had built at Aries for the purpose of attacking the town by sea. j 
Then, having sent Caius Fabius with three legions to secure the i 
passes of the Pyrenees, and borrowed all the money he could of | 
his officers, in order that they might be bound by the ties of self- r 
interest to follow his fortunes, and distributed it among his 
soldiers, he set forth on his march. 
The command of the Pompeian army in Spain had been en- ^ 
trusted to three legates, namea L\xc\\>& Mraniua^ Marcua Petreiii% ! 
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and Marcus Terentias Varro, their united forces amouuting in all 
to seven legions,'*' and it was determined that the two former 
should take five legions to oppose the invader, whilst the latter 
was to occupy a position with the remaining two legions in 
Ulterior Spain. Afranius and Petreins encamped near Uie town 
of Ilerda (now Lerida), on an eminence near the river Sicoris 
(now the Segre), over which they threw a bridge so as to keep up 
a communication with the country beyond. Ceesar, who had by 
this time arrived near their position, made every exertion to gain 
possession of the bridge ; but as he could not eifect his purpose he 
constructed small circular boats made of wood, covered with hides, 
in which he passed one legion over about twenty-two miles up 
the stream, and there threw a bridge across in order to make a 
passage over for the rest .of his army. As the bridge, however, 
was too far off he began cutting canals from the river, so as to 
make it fordable, and when the Pompeian generals found that he 
had nearly accomplished his project they resolved upon quitting 
their present position, and transferring the war to Celtiberia, now 
the southern portion of Arragon. They accordingly marched on 
towards the Ebro, on which they had a fortified camp ; but Caesar, 
in order to prevent their reachmg it, waded throueh the river 
Sicoris, although it took his infantry up to the shoulders, and he 
was obliged to place a body of cavalry above them in the stream 
so as to break its force as they passed through. Thus, by the 
quickness of his movements he occupied the passes before his op- 
ponents arrived, and so they were not able to reach their destma- 
tion. Conferences now took place between the hostile generals, and 
it was proposed that the Pompeian soldiers should join Caesar, if 
their lives and those of their principal officers should be spared. 
The negotiations were still open, and the troops of each army 
mixed freely and vrithout fear with one another, when Afranius 
one day gave orders to some Spanish cavalry to put to death all 
the Caesarians who were in his camp. This piece of treachery of 
coarse put an end to all further attempts at reconciliation, and 
Caesar having generously sent back all tne Pompeians who were 
in his camp both sides prepared again for active warfare. 

The Pompeian leaders now attempted to retrace their steps to 
Herda ; but Caesar, who followed them closely, and harassed them 
continually in the rear, at length surrounded their whole army on 
an eminence on which they had encamped, and by drawing Unes 
round it, so completely cut them off from any chance of re- 

* The legion at thii time probably consisted of about 6000 men, but the 
exact number cannot precisely be ascertained. For this and other matters 
connected with the Roman army, see Smith* t Diet, qf Antiquitiity tub.xat« 
" Ezerdtoa." 
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Spdn, in which coontnr Pompcr, u it was his province, natiiitllv 
pot sicd eoDsidenble' influence. In Africa also there wis a 
itnMig bodj of tiwips commanded hy Attios Varus, who ^'■^ j^ 
aent out hr the senate for the purpose of aiding Pompej, and his 
canae wms' wmmlT espoused hj Jnha, the kin^ of MauritflUft; 
Guar therefore, luring despslched one of his ablest officeis 
named Curio, to seenre 1^ intercsU in Sicily, directed him ^ P"^ 
Offer mto AiHcm. and commence operations there. Curio, b<m- 
ercr, was defeated and sUin, and about the same time Caws 
Antonios was taken prisoner in Ulvricum, where there ^^ 
strong Pompeian partT, and after tkis matters were allowed to 
test as ther were in thiese parte, in order that the campaign* m 
^Min and Italr might be carried on with more rigour. 

When Cesar returned from Brundusium to Rome he •"^"T 
the senate, complained bitterlr of the wrongs and insulu wmco 
he declared had been offered liim, and expressed his ^^^^^^Tl 
tun to assert his own righu and, as he said, those of W ^ 
poblie also ; then, having left the pr«tor, Ludns ^"4^*^ 
charge of the city, and giren the command of the ar^ "LSl 
to Mams Antonius, he prepared for his expedition ^''j^^^zl 
Belbfe he went he broke opeu the treasury, as the k«7»j0^ 
be fbond, and when the tribune, Lucius MeteHna, .«»^ ^ 



oppose his carrying off the public property, Cnjiay 
km him, so that Metellus was foroni to retire, and 
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ceiving supplies that they were obliged to propose a sarrender. i 
This was accepted by Ceesar on the following terms : They were i 
to disband their army and quit Spain, and if they did this nothing | 
further would be required of them ; accordingly, as they had not | 
expected such easy conditions they joyfully complied with them, | 
and a large number of their troops, who had possessions in Spsin, ^ 
were discharged forthwith, whilst the rest went with the eenenls 
into Gaul, and were finally dismissed on the banks of £e river 
Yar. In the south of Spain, Varro, finding that town after town 
was now declaring in favour of Csesar, resigned his command, and 
the Pompeian cause was thus crushed throughout the whole pro- 
vince. 

The whole of these operations in Spain were accomplished bj 
Caesar in the remarkably short space of forty days, and during 
his absence the siege of Massilia had been carried on with sa^ 
vigour that the inhabitants sent to offer a surrender, beninc at 
the same time for a truce until Caesar himself shouldamve. 
This request was granted by Trebonius, and when Cesar came be 
compelled the citizens to give up all their arms, ships, and money, 
and placed a garrison in the town, which he did not destroy, 
rather, as he said, on account of its antiquity * than from any 
claim which the people had upon his clemency. 

Whilst Caesar was still at Massilia a message vras broag|ht to 
him that he had been made dictator, on the motion of his friend 
Lepidus ; but before going to Rome to hold the elections he re- 
mained in Cisalpine Gaul, in order to place the affairs of that 
province on a firm footing before his departure. Whilst he was 
there a mutiny broke out in the ninth legion, the soldiers of which 
demanded their immediate dismissal. Upon this, Csesar piofened 
his willingness to accede to their request, but said he would firrt 
decimate them for insubordination; he ultimately, however, 
agreed to pardon them in consequence of their expressions of re- 
gret for what had happened, with the exception of 120 rf the 
most prominent men in the mutiny, and upon these bdng given 
up to him he ordered thirty of the most guilty of them for execa- ^, 
tion, and bade the rest return to their duty. He then went to \ 
Rome in his capacity of dictator to hold the elections, and having ; 
had Trebonius and Coelius made praetors, and himself and PabUus ^ 
Servilius "Tsauricus" nominated consuls for the ensuing yeir ^ 
[a. u. c. 706], he proceeded to pass various laws vrith re^urd to ^ 
the internal management of the city. His first measure vras tn ^ 

* The city of MarseUles was founded b.c. 550 by a ooloaj from Phooea, t ^ 

town in Lydia, whose inhabitants deserted it to avoid their aabjnntion bj . , 

CjTus, Mad 8Won never to return to it until a lump of iron which uey sunk j^ 

Jn the BCM aboald rise again to the turiiice. CI. ^oicicft^ ^^^od. xvi 25. j. j 
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' reducing the mon^ yalae of all property to the rate at 
it was estimated before the breaking out of the civil war« 
: moreover made creditors deduct from the principal of all 
iding debts the whole amount of interest that they had 
r received. He also restored to their full civic rights all 
ad been condemned for bribery under the laws passed by 
(y — Milo alone being excepted, on account of his murder of 
s — and recalled the sons and nearest relations of those who 
e city on account of Sulla's proscriptions. Having now held 
itatorship for eleven days, and during that time carried all 
aeasures as he wished, Csesar held the FeruiB Latitue, or 
1 holidays" (a festival of great antiquity, said to have been 
d by Tarquinius Priscus *), laid down his office and at 
ntered upon his consulate [a. u. c. 706]. 
ing all this tinle Pompey was in Macedonia, where he had 
ed a large fleet from various Greek and Asiatic cities, which 
iced under the command of Cassar's former colleague, 
IS. His land forces consisted of nine Roman legions, and a 
body of Grecian, Macedonian, and Asiatic au^^iaries, be- 
vhich |he had a considerable sum of money that had been 
ed to him by various Eastern states and potentates, and 
x)res j>f (jpm for the winter, which he intended to pass in 
I with his land forces, whilst his navy was to cruise in the 
;ic, so as to prevent Caesar's effecting a landing. All these 
itions, however, were in vain, for Ceesar, who had embarked 
indusium, with seven legions and 600 horse, eluded Bibulus, 
I his forces safely at a town on the coast of Epirus, and then 
is ships back for five legions and some cavalry, which he 
ft behind at Brundusium, because his vessels had not room 
ig them over all at once. They were, however, intercepted 
)ulus, who captured thirty of them, and then guarded the 
coast so strictly that Caesar was not able to obtain any 
r reinforcements from Italy. However, the whole of Epirus 
leclared in his favour, and he was marching aeainst Dyrra- 
; but hearing that Pompey was hastening with an immense 
to its defence he halted and encamped on the banks of the 
^psus, whither also Pompey went and occupied a position 
e opposite side of the stream. Ceesar himself informs us 
he now made several attempts at reconciliation, and it is 
ble th^t this was the case not so much on account of his 
for a continued peace as because his annv was inferior in 
ers to that of his rival, and he feared that ne would suffer a 

ebuhr, however, thinks they were instituted by the Priscans and Latins 
iiforc Tarquin's time.— See Smi(h*t Dietiomary qf Aia\qpttt«*>«^-^^s^ 
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defeat. Be this as it may, the hostile generals came to n 
amicable arrangement, and Capsar's whole thoughts were noi 
directed to the means by which he should be enabled to brinj 
over fresh troops from Italy, and thus offer more effectual resist 
ance to his opponent. 

Whilst these events were takine place in Macedonia, the preeto 
Ccelius, who was deeply involved, made a desperate effort to ge 
rid of his debts by creating disturbances in the dty, and oppose 
his colleague Trebonius in every measure he brought forward 
As these factious attempts, however, did not succeed, ne propose 
a law for exempting from the payment of rent all those who hel< 
lands as tenants of the state, and another for the total abolidoi 
of debts. This latter bill was especially acceptable to the lowe 
orders of the people, who, as usual, were overwhelmed by thei 
pecuniary oblisations to the higher classes; and Ccelius, at th 
nead of a mob of the most violent of the malcontents, one da 
attacked Trebonius in the streets and wounded several of hi 
attendants. Hereupon the senate declared that they would no 
recogniie any of his official acts, and he left the city under m 
tence of goine to join Caesar. In the meantime, however, he om 
written to Muo, to whom in reality he meant to go, urging hii 
to raise some disturbance in Italy, and assuring him that it wouJ 
be easv for them to place themselves at the head of sffain nc 
that daesar and Pompev were so entirely taken up with their o^ 
quarreb. Upon this Milo collected a large body of gladiators a 
laid si^ to Cossa, a town in the Bruttian territory, but was kil 
by a stone which was flung from the walls by one of the citizi 
whilst Ccelius, who was on his wav to join him, was murdered 
some Spanish and Gallic horse-soldiers, whom he was endeav 
inff to persuade to join him, so that by the death of these two 
biuent personaees Home was more freed from internal agitat 

During all mis time Caesar lay on the banks of the / 
anxiously expecting reinforcements, as Bibulus had died of di 
and his successor, L. Libo, was neither so talented or so ene 
as he had been. Some months, however, elapsed withoi 
appearance of an accession of strength, and Caesar then w 
M. Antonius and Calenus, whom he had left in comm 
Bmndusium, blaming them bitterly for their remissness 
sending over the troops since the wind was favourable, 
concluded that their conduct arose either from neeligence 
It is even said that he actually embarked on board a fishi 
disguised as a slave, with the intention of going himself 
duBium to see what was the cause of the delay, and thr 
ouljr deterred from executing his design by the furious r 
of the sea, which twice compelled \miv lo ^\3L\,\iw^L\a\» 
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At leiigtli, however, Antony contrived to elude the Pompeiaii 
admiral and landed at Lissus (now Alesno), a Dalmatian town a 
few miles to the south of Scodra (now Seutan), and upon hearing 
of his arriyal Caesar at once set out to join him. At the same 
time Pompey hroke up his camp and hastened to attack Antony 
before Caesar should effect an union with him ; but Antony kept 
dose within his intrenchments until Caesar came up, upon which 
Pompey retired, and his rival, having in vain endeavoured to bring 
him to an engagement, marched southwards towards Dynrachium. 
At the same time Pompey set out for Petra, which was a strong 
and hilly position near the town, and having reached it by a 
shorter route than that which Caesar took, he succeeded in forti- 
fying a camp there, and quietly awaited Cxsar's arrival. The 
latter began to draw lines round his adversary's position ; but 
Pompey succeeded in breaking through them, and in an action 
whicn ensued eained a decided victory. This made Caesar deter- 
mine to transfer the war elsewhere, and after passing throucfa 
Macedonia, closely followed by Pompey, he entered Thessafy, 
and having taken the town of Gomphi by assault encamped near 
Metropolis. Pompey, who arrived a few days afterwards, went 
to join Metellus Scipio, who was at Larissa, a city lying a little to 
the east of Metropolis, and finally both armies left their canton- 
ments and went and encamped on the plain of Pharsalia [b. c. 48, 
A. u. c. 706], that of Pompey numbering about 37,000 infantry 
and 7500 cavalry, whilst Caesar had in im about 22,000 men, of 
whom only 1000 were cavalry. 

The Pompeian troops, when they found themselves so superior 
in force to tneir enemies, became exceedingly elated and confident 
of success, and the superior officers behaved in the most insolent 
way, disposing of the chief offices of state amongst themselves, 
and contending with one another for the chief priesthood, which 
Cssar at this time held, as if there could not be the slightest 
donbt about his defeat. So eager were they for an attack that they 
remonstrated with Pompey because he had not already accepted 
Gsesar's offer of battle ; and so insolently, avariciously, and vio- 
lently did they behave, that all the most sober-minded politicians 
dreaded their success, and Cicero declares that, excepting Pompey 
himself, there was not one even of the most considerable men 
amongst them who had embarked in the cause without some mo- 
tive of self-interest, ambition, or revenge. 

At length Pompey, who was very superstitious, having been 
encouraged by favourable omens and messages portending success, 
which had been sent to him by the augurs at Borne, resolved 
upon hazarding a general engagement, and diew \l^ \i>& «rc!\^ Vc^ 
battle umjr at the foot of an emmence o\i '«\n!cSi V^ ^si»^ ^si* 
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camped. His right wing, which was flanked hj the river Enipei 
was commanded bj Lentulus Spinther, his left bj himself a 
Ludns Domitius, and his centre by Metellus Scipio. In Cseaa 
army the right wing was led by himself and Ftiblius Sulla, t 
left by Marc Antony, and the centre by Domitius Calvinus, a 
as he was greatly deficient in cavalry he mixed with it some 
the most active of his foot soldiers to strengthen it, whilst 
kept six cohorts separate from his main body, so as to be able 
attack the enemy's horse, should there be any occasion so to < 
during the engagement. This last arrangement told greatly 
Caesar's favour, ror during the heat of the action Pomp^s hoi 
and light-armed troops, having defeated Caesar's cava&y, wi 
about to attack the mfantry in flank, when the six cohorts i 
upon them and put them to flight. It is said that their spee 
retreat was owin^ to Caesar's soldiers striking, according to 1 
directions, at their faces, and that as the cavalry consisted prin 
pally of young Roman knights, they preferred to fly from 1 
field rather thui remain to huTe their personal appearance spmb 
This story, however, can scarcely be true, since there cannot hi 
been a sufficient number of knights amongst Pompe/s cavahj 
have induced it to retire from so ignominious a cause. Be this 
it may, certain it is that when me six cohorts had routed 1 
cavalry they wheeled round and attacked the left wbg of Po 
PCjr's infantry in the rear, whilst Caesar brought up his third lii 
which had not as yet been engaged at all, in tne front. T 
consequence was that this division of the Pompeians was so 
broken by being assailed simultaneously from betbre and behii 
and fled hastily to the camp, whither romnpey had betaken hi 
self to await the result of the battle. The fugitives rushed 
followed by the victors, who took the camp, aner an obstin 
resistance from those who had been left to guard it; and Pomp 
having mounted a horse, fled in disguise by the Decuman* ga 
Caesar found everything in the camp prepared for a festival, w 
which the Pompeians intended no doubt to celebrate the victo 
which they considered themselves sure of obtaining : and leavi 
some troops to guard it he marched quickly on towards Larii 
whither a body of the enemy were hastening, in order to si 
themselves up in the town. With his accustomed celerity, h( 

* There were four gttet to a Roman camp: 1, Porta pHneywUi dex> 
and, 2, P, yrineipaUt tmutra, at the extremities of a wide street of U 
called prhne^^s 3, Porta Prmtoria^ or Extraordinaria^ so styled beci 
it was near the pratorhim and the quarters of the troops known as the exi 
ordmarU; 4, Porta Deeunumaf so called becaase it was where the 1 

moMjjp/g^ and tumuB of each ^^mou w«x« ^v^sxtoed. — See Smitk*i JHd 

^fUifuUies, sab. voc. " Castra." 
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rer, Csesar outstripped them, and getting between them and the 
alls speedily forced them to lay down their arms. 

The loss of the Pompeians at the battle of Pharsalia was in all 
5,000, of whom, howeyer, only 6000 were soldiers, the rest 
iving been servants and camp-followers, whilst the prisoners 
nounted to 24,000. The victor, who tells us that on his own 
de only thirty centurions and 200 privates were killed, spared 
16 lives of all the Pompeians who fell into his hands, and granted 
lem their Uberty, while he burned the letters and papers of a 
reat many men of high rank which he found when ne captured 
16 camp. 

Meantime Metellus Scipio, the young Cn. Pompey, Labienua, 
id such of the Pompeian officers as had escaped, made their way 
fer to Corcyra, which was governed by Cato, and, having found 
ioero and Varro there, they held a council to determine upon 
leir future plans; but as they could not come to any satisfactory 
»olve, they separated and went each to such places as they 
lought the safest for them, Cicero going to Italv to throw him- 
^If upon Csesar's mercv> Labienus and ^pio sailing to Africa to 
>in Varus and king Juba (see p. 326), whilst Cato and the young 
'ompeius set forth to seek for and accompany their former l^er 
I his wanderings. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

FROM THE FLTGHT OF POMPEY THE GREAT TO THE 
ASSASSINATION OF C. JULIUS CA8AR. 

Wanderings of Pompej — His arriTal off Pelusium — Hit murder tnd chuacter 
— Cesar in Egypt — His interference between Ptolemy and Cleopalra — ^War 
against Ptolemy — Operations at Alexandria — Defeat of Ptolemj andihe 
Egyptians — Cleopatra made queen — Proceedings of Phamacet in Syria- 
Cesar's departure for Pontus — War with Phamaces — Battle of Zela— 
Defeat and flight of Phamaces — Affairs of Italy— M. Antonioa and P. Cor. 
Dolabella— Conflicts between their parties at Rome — ^Airiyal of Cesar— 
His measures for the restoration of tranquillity — Mutiny in the army — 
Sallust*s unsuccessful attempt to quell it — Its suppression by Cesar — ^The 
Pompeians in Africa — Landing of Cesar — Alliance between Juba and the 
Pompeians — Caesar's operations against them — His victory orer Sdpio near 
Thapsus — His march to Utica — Its surrender — Death and duracter of 
Cato— Cesar's pursuit of Juba — Death of the latter and departure of Sdpio 
for Spain — His defeat by Sitius and consequent suicide — March of Cesar to 
Zama — Sale of Juba's property — Reduction of Numidia to the form of a 
Roman province — Caius Sallustius Crispus left as proconsul to goTem it— 
His rapacity, trial, and acquittal — Return of Caesar to Rome — Honours om- 
ferred upon him — His political changes — His reformation of the Calendar 
— Fresh movements of the Pompeians in Spain — Caesar's arrival to oppose 
them— His victory at Munda — Its effects — Flight of Cn. Pompey— His 
pursuit by Didius and death — Reduction of the Spanish towns — Retom of 
Caesar to Rome — His triumph — Effects of his behaviour upon the citixens ,, 
— His ambitious views and policy with respect to the Pompeians and plans u 
for the improvement of the dty — Motives of enmity to^wda him — Con- r 
spiracy against him — M. Brutus Junius and Caius Cassius — Aasasiinatioa of :' 
Caesar — His character — Exdtement caused by his death — Peart of U» I 
Antony, Lepidus, and Caesar's friends — Discussions upon his murder- 
Popular feeling against the conspirators — Their fears and retiremoit— Re- i^ 
conciliation with them 'effected by M. Antony — Sanction of Caesar's poUtieil j 
acts — Thanks of the senate voted to M. Antony — Distribution of state .? 
offices amongst the conspirators — Re-establishment of public tecuritj. ' 

Immediately upon quitting the field of Pharsalia Pompey lode , 

with about thirty followers to Larissa, but would not enter the | 

town for fear of Csesar's pursuing him. Thence he went on to , 
the mouth of the Peneus (the river which formed the boundu; 

between Macedonia and Thessaly), and finding there a merchant i ^ 

vessel just about to sail he embarked on board of her, and went j , 

£r3t to Amphipolis (a city at l\ie moxiVVi ^^ tL<& mer Stiymon), I 
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vhere he obtained a supply of money from some friendly persons, 
md then proceeded to Mytilene, the chief city in the island of 
Lesbos, for the purpose of taking on board his wife Cornelia and 
lis son Sextus. Having accomplished this object, and collected 
ibout 2000 soldiers ; he prepared to set sail for Syria, but hearing 
Jiat the people of Antioch had declared against him he altered 
lis mind and resolved to go to Egypt, as Ptolemy Auletes, the 
iather of the present king, had been under great obligations to 
lim for having replaced him on his throne after he had been 
ibrced by his subjects to fly on account of his tyrannical oppres- 
don of them. When Pompey therefore arrived off Pelusium, 
vhere the Egyptian monarch was lying with his army (as he was 
low at war witn his sister Cleopatra on account of a dispute with 
regard to the royal succession), he sent at once to him, demand- 
xig protection on the ground of the services which he had 
rendered to his father. The king's ministers, however, were 
ifraid that Pompey would in time make himself absolute in the 
kingdom, and therefore determined to kill him before he could 
reach their royal master. They accordingly sent out a small boat, 
irith Achillas, a military officer, and Septimius, who had once 
been a centurion in the Roman army, both creatures of their own, 
nviting him to land, and he had no sooner embraced Cornelia, 
stepped into the boat, and was saluting some officers who were 
traiting for him on the shore, than Septimius stabbed him in the 
back, and then Achillas and another Roman named Sidvius also 
struck him, and wrapping his toga round him he fell dead at their 
feet. His head was barbarously cut o£f in sight of his wife and son, 
ind his body thrown on to the beach, where his freedman Philip, 
nrho had accompanied him into the boat, prepared a Amend pue 
to bum it; but an old Roman soldier coming up at the time 
belped him to bury it, saying that it was an honour for one who 
bad served under so great a man to be allowed at last to assist at 
bis obsequies. 

Thus died Pompey the Great [a.u.c. 706], with all the 
iignity of a Roman, in the fifty-eighth year of his age, and we 
are told that Ceesar wept when he neard of his fate and of his 
interment in a foreign land. Be this as it may, he had the head 
of his rival, which was brought to him at Alexandria, where he 
now was with 3200 foot and 800 horse, embalmed in costly spices 
and then burned, and he kept his ring and professed great regret 
at his untimely end. 

Pompe/s character was that of a man who in private life 
was virtuous and amiable, but who in his public career was 
actuated only by motives of ambition and self-interest. Thus hft 
was led to form his coalition with Cttsar not {torn Y^«\AXxv^'^seiii> 
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but becaase be tbought tbat his influence was powerful enough 
to raise him far above his rival. Hence also he committed many 
illegal acts, and became sometimes cruel, not from any natural 
ferocity of temper or disposition, but because he deemed severity 
so necessary for the accomplishment of his ends that Cicero feared 
that his dominion would have been more productive of violence 
' and bloodshed than even that of C«sar, not, indeed, on account 
of his own wish for destruction of life and property, but because 
he was less able than Ceesar to restrain the lawless feelings of his 
followers. Of his military talent and diplomatic skill there can 
be no doubt; and had it not been that his opponent was so extra- 
ordinary a man as Caesar, he would in all probability have carried 
out his designs and obtained powers as extensive as Csesar him- 
self afterwards did. 

Immediately after the death of his rival, Cesar summoned the 
young Ptolemy, together with Cleopatra, before him, in order to 
arrange, if possible, the dispute which had arisen between them 
in consequence of their father having left them joint heirs to the 
throne, and generally to settle the affairs of the kingdom ; but as 
Ptolemy perceived that his sister's charms had more influence 
vrith the Roman leader than the real merits of the case, he 
directed Achillas to repair with such troops as he had with him 
from Pelusiom to Alexandria, so as to be ready for hostilities in 
case of need. As Ptolemy's army now amounted to 18,000 foot 
and 2000 horse, and several of them were experienced soldiers, 
Csesar found it necessary to take immediate steps to secure his 
position, and he accordingly fortified himself in the palace at 
Alexandria, whilst Achillas remained master of the rest of the 
city. A violent struggle now took place for the port, which, 
however, Caesar idtimately succeedea in gaining, and having 
burned the ships he secured Pharos, an bland at the mouth of 
the harbour, and maintained his position there for some time, 
notwithstanding all the efforts of the new general Ganymedes 
(Achillas having been killed in the struggle for the port) to eject 
him from it. At length, however, tne Alexandnans made a 
sudden attack upon a mole which was built out from the island, 
and which was occupied by the Roman troops, and destroyed 800 
of them, together with several of their ships, whilst Caesar him- 
self was so hard pressed by them that he was forced to throw 
himself into the sea and swim to a merchant ship for safety, 
holding, as some accounts have it, his papers in hand above the 
sea so as to prevent their being destroyed by the water. This 
stoiT, however, is scarcely credible, for it is not likely that Ccestr 
wovld have encumbered himself with napers and documents | 
whilst he had to fight for his ^fe m vvxcti «^ t^<\i^»^ ^Sid severe | 
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assault. Soon after this Caesar was joined by Mithridates, an 
olficer whom he had sent to raise troops in Spain, notwithstand- 
ing all the endeavours of Ptolemy to prevent the arrival of the 
reinforcements, and an attack was made upon the Egyptian camp 
which stood on an eminence near the Nile. The result of the 
assault was that the Egyptians were driven from their position 
and fled on all sides, whilst the king himself was drowned in the 
Nile in trying to effect his escape. After this the victor entered 
the city, and having given the crown to Cleopatra (by whom he 
had a son named Csesarion) and to her younger brother conjointly, 
he lefl the greater part of his troops to protect them, and then 
quitted Egypt for Syria, in which country the proceedings of 
Pharnaces, the son of Mithridates the Great, now required his 
presence [a. u. c. 707]. 

This prince no sooner heard of the commencement of the war 
between Ceesar and Pompey than he seized the opportunity for 
making an attempt to regain all his paternal possessions, and 
overran the lesser Armenia, Cappadocia, and Pontus. Upon this, 
Deiotarus, the king of the first named country, appHed to Domitius, 
Caesar's commander in Asia, for assistance, and the latter gave 
battle to Pharnaces, but was defeated near a town called Nicopolis, 
and forced to fly from the field. 

Such was the posture of affairs when Caesar arrived in Pontus, 
and found Pharnaces encamped on a hill near the town of Zela. 
He accordingly chose a position about five miles distant from the 
Pontic encampment, and then began to intrench and fortify him- 
self. Pharnaces, however, who resolved to give him battle with- 
out delay, led his troops up the hill occupied by Caesar, and 
attacked the Roman camp and works. A hard-fought conflict 
now took place, in which at length Pharnaces was defeated, and 
fled down the hill to the camp, pursued by the victors. The king 
himself escaped, but almost the whole of his army were taken 
prisoners or slain and his camp captured. This action put an 
end to the Pontic war, and so quickly was Caesar's success 
achieved, that he is said in his despatch to the senate to have 
described the battle and its results merely by the words Feni, vidi, 
viei, ** I came, I saw, I conquered."* 

After the battle of Pharsalia Caesar (who had been again made 
dictator) had sent Marc Antony to superintend the government 
of Italy, and Publius Cornelius Dolabella, one of his friends, was 

* Plutarch is the authority for these words. Aulus Hirtius, one of Cscsar's 
officers, who wrote a supplementary part to his " Commentaries/* and is sup- 
posed to have received his accounts from the general's own mouth, says 
nothing about them in hit description of the baUle. — -^e^^^Be \»«\]U^ AVtx<ufti> 
drino." c 72^77. 
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chosen one of the tribunes of the people. As the latter iras 
deeply involved in debt he endeavoured to pass the Oelian laws 
(see p. 330) ; but was opposed by Antony, the senate, and some 
of his own colleagues. The lower orders, however, of course sided 
with him, and at length, during the temporary absence of Antony 
from the city, such conflicts took place between those who sup- 
ported Dolabella and those who were inimical to him, that the 
Vestals, for fear of violence being offered to the sacred treasures, 
removed them all from the temple for safety, and when Antony 
returned the senate directed him to provide for the safety of the 
state. Upon the day of votins Dolabella barricaded the Forum 
and endeavoured to pass his bill by main force, but Antony came 
down with soldiers, broke the tables on which the laws were 
written, and seizing some of the most violent of the rioters, had 
them flung from the Tarpeian rock. 

Such was the posture of affairs in Rome when Csesar, who had 
already arrived at Brundusium (where he was met by Cicero, 
whom he treated very kindly), hastened to the city, and at once 
proceeded to quell the disturbances that were agitating it. He 
took no notice of the proposal for the abolition of debts, but re- 
mitted a great portion of the arrears of rent due from those whose 
state holdings were under the value of 2000 sesterces yearly; and 
to gratify his friends he sold them the confiscated properties of 
the Pompeians at a very cheap rate, increased the number of 
prsetorships and priesthoods, and placed several of his officers in^ 
the senate [a. v. c. 707]. Still, however, his soldiers were not 
satisflcd, and a mutiny broke out in the tenth legion, which soon 
spread throughout the army, on the ground that as yet the men 
had received none of those rewards which their general had pro- 
mised them. The malcontents mustered in Campania, and Caius 
Sallustius Crispus, the historian, was sent to pacify them. He 
was, however, unsuccessful in his attempt to do so, and was 
obliged to fly for his life ; after which the soldiers marched to 
Rome, committing acts of violence on their way, and posted 
themselves on the Campus Martins. Hereupon Caesar boldly 
went out to them, and so mastered their turbulent spirits, by the 
independence of his own, and by addressing them as his fellow 
soldiers and "Quirites,"* that they sought lor pardon, which he 
granted to them, and then passed over at their head to Sicily, on 
his way to Africa, where the Pompeian party still possessed con- 
siderable power. 

It may be remembered that after the escape of Pompey hb 

* The term " Quiritet" was considered very complimentary by the 
Romans, aa it reminded them of t\\e\T de&cexit liom Romulus, who was wor- 
shipped as the god Quirinius. See ante, p. \Q. 
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pporters fled in different directions, and Cato, Sextos Pompeius, 

d Metellas Scipio were now with king Juba, who promised 

em all the assistance he could give them in their operations 

ainst Caesar. The latter had landed at Adrumetnm (a town 

ont seventy-five miles south of Carthaee), with 3000 of his 

tops, whilst his fleet had mistaken their destination and steered 

■ iJtica, but the forces waited in a position not far from Leptis, 

lere an engagement took place. The Numidians, who mastered 

great force, and were commanded by Labienus, gained a slight 

vantage, and then Cesar, hearing that Seipio and Juba were 

vancing with large reinforcements, strenethened his position as 

ich as possible, and waited for fresh troops from Sicily 

. u. c. 708]. Before these arrived, however, he changed his 

arters, and having decamped at midnight, went and laid siege to 

lapsus, whither he was soon followed by Scipio and Juba, who 

camped about eight miles from his position. At first they 

empted to out-manoeuvre Caesar, and to throw succours into 

i town, but finding that they could not effect their purpose, 

zy determined (much against the advice of Cato) to take the 

d and hazard a general engagement. Scipio accordingly moved 

of his cantonments and marched down to the sea-side ; then 

ing intrenched a camp there he kept his men under arms in 

liness for action, and thus awaited the approach of Caesar. 

as not long before Csesar followed him, and no sooner had he 

ed his nine legions than a trumpeter on his right wine sud- 

r sounded an attack, and the battle commenc^ even before 

enerals and the officers of division were aware that the troops 

about to engage. The result was, that Caesar gained a com* 

victory, and the elephants of the Pompeians having; been 

led and rushing back as usual upon the camp of their own 

I terrible scene of havoc and slaughter took place, and 

of the conquered army fell upon the field, whilst only 

?n, as we are told, were killed on the side of the victors 

:;. 708]. 

r, having thus routed Scipio and Juba, marched straight 

, which was commanded by Cato, who tried in vain to 

the inhabitants to use their utmost endeavours to resist 

ler. The leading men, however, appeared rather inclined 

late and trust themselves to his clemency, upon which 

that resistance would be useless, and sent notice of 

m to Sdpio and Juba. By this time the cavalry, which 

ed at Thapsus, had amved at Utica, but instead of 

le inhabitants to strengthen themselves basely be^BJit(\ 

sm. At length Cato prevailed upon X^iciel \»\».^^ ^^ 

hen having closed all the ga^^ea, except. \>afe oT>fc\«^^ocsi% 
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to tlio port, he coiulucted the Roman officers and his own personal 
fi lends on hoard ship and sent them all avray in safety from the 
devoted city. Having accomphshed this he returned home, 
arranged his private affairs, and after having, as usual, bathed, 
supped, and conversed cheerfully with his friends, he retired to his 
bed-chamber. Here, as we are told, he spent part of the night 
in reading the "Phnedo** of Plato — a dialogue which discusses the 
questions of a future state and the immortality of the soul — and 
then retired to rest and slept soundly. Towards the morning, 
however, a heavy fall was heard in his room, and his friends upon , 
entering it found that he had stahbed himself with his sword. 
His surgeon then began to bind up the wound, but Cato tore 
away the bandap;cs and instantly fell down a corpse at his feet. 

Thus perished, in the forty-ninth year of his age, a man whose 
patriotism and integrity have justly been lauded as pure and un- 
Hinehing amidst all circumstances and positions. Some, indeed, 
have attempted to deny the existence of the former virtue, and 
alleged that all Cato's most seemingly patriotic acts proceeded 
wholly and solely from his personal dislike to Csesar ; it is unfair, 
however, to attribute motives to him which cannot in any way be 
proved to have really existed, and his character upon the whole 
(for his vanity and obstinacy were fatal defects in it) appears 
entitled to our respect. 

"When Caesar entered Utica he spared the lives of the inhabi- 
^ tants, but imposed a fine of 200,000,000 sesterces, to be paid in 
six annual instalments, upon 300 Roman merchants who resided 
there, on the ground that they had supphed Varus and Scipio 
with money, and after this he set out for Zama, whither Juba had 
now gone with Petreius. The king, however, upon his arrival 
found the gates closed against him, and j)erceiving that he had no 
chance now left of escaping out of Caesar's hands, he ordered one 
of his slaves to kill him after he had himself engaged Petreius in 
single combat at his own request, and slain him. Scipio, who 
did not even yet despair of success, sailed for Spain, but was 
obliged to put into the port of Hippo on his voyage thither. It 
so happened that the fleet of Sitius, a Roman freebooter who had 
declared for Caesar, was lying in the harbour when Scipio arrived, 
and Sitius at once attacked his ships and sunk the greater part of 
them. Scipio seeing this stabbed himself, whilst Usesar went to 
Zama, sold king Juba's projierty, seized all that belonged to the 
Roman residents in the town, and having reduced the kingdom to 
the form of a province, rewarded Sitius by giving him the town 
ofCirta, Having then returned to Utica and seized and sold the 
estates of all who had held comin\ss\oxv^ Viv iW urmy under Juba | 
And Petreius, and firing all such lown^ wi^N^%:g»%&\3A!^^'SN^AvL 
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hem, he left Sallast as proconsul in Numidia and himself set sail 
}r Rome. The new province was dreadfully plundered and 
ppressed by Sallust, who during the year after was prosecuted 
>r extortion, but was acquitted in consequence, as it is generally 
elieved, of Caesar's interference, who probably encouraged him 
1 his malpractices in order that he might himself obtaui a share 
f the plunder. 

At length Caesar once more returned home [a. u. c. 708], and 
pon his arrival in the city honours of every kind were heaped 
pon him by the venal and obsequious senate, who had already 
assed decrees for making him dictator for ten years, prte/ectus 
wrum or "inspector of morals" (a new office created expressly 
)r him) for three, and had ordered that his chariot should be 
laced opposite to the statue of Jupiter in the capitol, where he 
iso was himself to have a brazen eDigy erected to himself, and 
as to be worshipped as a demigod. In his addresses to the senate 
nd people he continually reminded them of the benefits he had 
onferred upon the republic, and the interest he took in its well- 
eing, and hence he received the title oi pater pat ria^ or "father 
f his country;" the month which had hitherto been called Qutn- 
llis was called July, in honour of its being his birth month ; and 
ot only were the offices of dictator, imperator, or commander-in- 
hief of the armies, consul, tribune, and censor united in his 
erson, but every magisterial post which had hitherto been elec- 
ive was now filled by his nominees and favourites. In one month 
e triumphed four several times, over Gaul, Egypt, Pontus, and 
ifrica, and the number of golden crowns, ornaments, and spoils 
f all kinds produced upon these occasions are said to have ex- 
eeded in magnificence anything that had ever been hitherto seen 
1 the city. The people were feasted in the streets by the vic- 
jrious general, and to 150,000 of them he gave presents of 
loney, corn, and oil, whilst public games, races, and mock- 
attles aiforded amusement and excitement to all classes of the 
itizcns. The soldiers who had fought under him received tracts 
f land and sums of money, varying according to their ranks; and 
!aesar having now some little leisure, employed it in effecting 
ertain changes in the constitution. 

He allowed none but senators and knights to discharge judicial 
inctions, and reduced by one- half the number of those citizens 
-) whom corn was allowed by the state. He enacted that no 
reeman under the age of twenty, or above that of forty, and no 
pnator's son, unless in the suite of a magistrate, should be absent 
rom liis country for more than three years at a time, and he sent 
ut about 80,000 citizens as colonists to the various co^wvt«.^R».\v^ 
lad conquered. He made it incumbent u^on fiJ\ ^^\«^ \js^ws. 
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the ager publieus to have at least one- third of their shepherds 
freemen, granted the freedom of the city to all who practised the 
liberal professions of physic or the arts, encouraged legal mar- 
riagek, and passed various measures for the greater security of 
person and property, for the suppression of vice, and for the 
better obserrauce oif the principles of morality. Moreover, he 
abolished all poUtical clubs and unions, except those which had 
ex-isted from very ancient times, because he considered that the 
more modem ones were democratic and revolutionary in their 
tendencies, and would foster a spirit of opposition to his own 
views, lie enacted that no praetor should hold a province for more 
than one year, and no consul for more than two, and although 
he affected to allow the people the right of electing their own 
magistrates, still as ha always notified who was or was not accept- 
able to him, and that notification was invariably acted upon, he 
might be regarded almost as a monarch, inasmuch as he thus 
took care to keep all the appointments to state offices entirely in 
' his own hands. 

In this same year, also, it was [a. u. c. 708] that Oesar com- 
pleted his celebrated reformation of the Calendar,* for whereas 
the Roman year had hitherto been the lunar one, consisting of 
8.i4 days, and was tnade to agree with the solar one by inter- 
culating months in every second and fourth year, Csesar (who was 
assisted in his cakubtions by an Alexandrian philosopher named 
Sosigenes) deoreed that the year should henceforward contain 
355 days, «nd thatio every fourth year an additional day should 
be introduced iafter 6th of the Kalends of March (our 24th of 
February), in ovder to make the year correspond with the course 
of the sua.f' Ceesar also divided the months into the same num- 
ber of days as they at present contain, and since this refbrmatioo 
of the calendar the Roman year has been adopted by all Christisn 
nations. 

Whilst G«8ar was thus occupied in Rome the partisans of 
Pompey had made formidable movements in Spain, and early in 

* The year before tbia ia atyled the " year of confutioD/' as it oonaiatedof 
445 dayt, and Ceaar'a reformation is known as the ** Julian era." After the 
death of Cssar a mistake occurred for thirty-seven years from reckoning ereiy 
third instead of every /our/A year as "bissextile," but when the error was 
discovered it was corrected, and since that time the years have been inn- 
riably correctly calculated* — See the *' Chronology qf HUtory," by Sir Haim 
Nicolas, K.C.M.G. 

t The reason why leap-year was called ** bissextile " was bectuae the 6th of 

the Kalends of March were counted t\«ice (bia nx) in it. On the whole sob- 

Ject of the various modes of reckoning the year under the Julian and other 

cM/calationB, the reader cannot do belter than consult Sir Harris Nicolu* 
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the ensuing year [a. u. c. 709] Caestr set out to oppose them. 
In twenty-seven days after he left Rome he reached Corduba 
(now Cordova), and found his enemies encamped near the town. 
They had already driven Trebonius, the commander of Baetica, 
out of his province, and now mustered eleven legions, with 
Cnseus Pompey as commander-in-chief, whilst imder him were 
the other sons of Pompey the Great, together with Labienus, 
Varus, and some few other Roman officers of distinction. After 
various movements the two armies at length came to an engage- 
ment on the plains of Munda [17th March, a. u. c. 709], and 
althouffh Pompe/s army was superior to Caesar's, the latter 
succeeded with much difficulty in gaining a victory. The struggle, 
indeed, was so severe, that on the side of the Pompeians Labienus, 
Varus, and 30,000 men were killed, whilst the victors had 1000 
slain and 500 wounded, and Caesar is said at one time to have 
been about to put an end to his own life when he thought that 
the fortune of the day was turning in favour of his adversary, and 
to have declared that whereas in all other battles he had fousht 
for victory, in this he had fought for his very existence. Be this 
as it may, the defeat which the Pompeians suffered was so 
decisive, that it crushed all their hopes and put an end to the 
civil war. Cnaeus Pompey fled to Carteia (now Algezira), where ' 
his fleet lay, but finding the people there in favour of Caesar, he 
was obliged to put to sea, and was pursued by Didius, Csesar's 
lieutenant at (jades, by whom he was attacked and wounded 
whilst he was on shore with his men in quest of wood and water. 
At length he was found in a cavern, where he had hid himself, 
and after he had been slain by one of his foes his head, like that 
of his father, was cut off and carried to Caesar. Sextus Pompeius 
fled to Celtiberia, Munda was speedilv forced to surrender, and 
Corduba, Hispalis (now Seville), and all the most important dties 
submitted to the conqueror, who, having collected as much money 
as he could by fining some places and plundering others, returned 
to Rome, leaving Caius Asinius Pollio as leeate m Spain. 

Caesar's triumph [a. u. c. 709], although it was accompanied 
by marks of external splendour, was inwardly regretted by the 
citixens, who regarded it more as a triumph over themselves than 
over their enemies, for the conqueror was now nominated per- 
petual dictator, had B,flamen, or priest, dndiLuperei, or sacred at- 
tendants appointed for his service, as if he had been a deity, 
assumed the right of constantly wearing a laurel crown, and sitting 
on a golden throne, and was in effect a king, although he was too 
shrewd to adopt the royal title and iimgnia. Nevertheless, it is 
evident that he was very anxious to know if the ^eo^l^ 'vksq^ 
again tolerate royalty, for upon one occ«»ai^'«V«a>afe^^s^^w^2«=^'- 
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ing from the Alhan mount, where he had been keeping the Feria 
Latina, some voices in the crowd saluted him as king; and, 
although, when he saw that the people were displeased at it he 
exclaimed, ** I am Csesar, not king," he nevertheless very soon 
afterwards deprived two of the tribunes of their offices, becau^ 
they had imprisoned a man for placing crowns upon his statues. 
Again, during the feast of the Lupercalia,* Marcus Antonius, 
wlio was his colleague in the consulate, and also one of the newly 
made " Luperci," placed a diadem on his head as he sat in the 
rostra; and although, wljen he saw that Xhe act was received with 
anything but acclamations on the part of the assembled multitude, 
he rejected the gift and ordered the crown to be placed on the 
statue of Jupiter, yet there is but little doubt that the whole 
took place with his own concurrence, if not at his positive sugges- 
tion, and he would only too willingly have accepted the royal 
title and dignities if the people had not shown a decided de- 
termination against his doing so. 

But amidst these schemes of private ambition Caesar still kept 
in view the good of his country in all matters which did not 
militate against his own designs, and he had matured many 
magnificent plans, not only for her external dominion and glory, 
but also for her internal improvement and civilisation. Moreover, 
his policy with regard to the vanquished Pompeians was not both 
liberal and wise, for he did not pursue the usual course of pro- 
scription and murder towards them, but granted them a general 
amnesty, and restored some of them to their former estates and 
dignities. His changes in the constitution also tended to the 
benefit of the citizens, for inasmuch as the public business was 
increasing to an enormous extent, he created additional preetors 
and qusestors to attend to it; and as the senatorial ranks had be- 
come much thinned, in consequence of the civil war, he raised 
several of his friends to the patrician rank until the senate con- 
sisted of 900 members. 

Notwithstanding all the services, however, which Coesar had 
rendered to the citizens, there was a large class amonsst them who 
were his bitter enemies, some from personal, others from political 
motives, and others again who, although they were opposed 
neither to his person nor his political measures, were still incensed 
and disgusted with him because he sought to make himself king. 
Accordingly it was not loncj before a plot was regularly formed to 
assassinate him, and the chief of the conspirators (who were sixty 

* This was a festival held on 1 5th Fcbmary in hononr of Fautiiis, a deity 
fforshipped by ahephcrds and sometimes identified ^ith the Arcadian Pan. 
See Ovid's Fas/i, ii, 207 — 1:>2; aud SmitU'a Diet, of if n«^«ct, sub. toc 
'* Luperci" and ** Lupercalia." 
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in number) were Marcus Junius Brutus and Cains Cassius. Both 
of these were Pompeians, but the former had been distinguished 
by the favourable notice, and even the friendship of Ceesur ; for 
when afler the battle of Pharsalia he sent in his submission to 
the conqueror, the latter not only pardoned him but received 
him joymlly, made him governor of Cisalpine Gaul, and after- 
wards one of the city praetors. He was, however, the nephew 
and son-in-law of Cato, and resembled him in his love for the 
ancient institutions of his country, and his stern adherence to the 
principles of pure republicanism. Hence he was actuated not 
from any personal dislike to Caesar — to whom, on the contrary, as 
he was a scholar and a man of amiable disposition, there is every 
reason to believe he was much attached — but solely because he 
believed that anything even approaching monarchical government 
would be fatal to the liberties of Rome ; and he therefore pre- 
ferred to forego those feelings which he entertained for Caesar as 
a friend and be his murderer rather than allow him to overthrow 
the constitutional government of the country. Cassius, on the 
other hand, acted from motives of anger, for he was deeply 
offended because Caesar would not make him one of the city 
praetors, and for this he determined to have his revenge. 

Accordingly the Ides (18th) of March were fixed upon for the^ 
assassination of Caesar, and upon that day, although he had been; 
warned by his friends, and the augurs that some fatal evil was, 
awaiting him, he persisted in going to the senate-house. In vain 
did his wife endeavour to dissuade him from his purpose by a 
narrative of the dreadful dreams she had seen, and of the gloomy 
forebodings which she felt ; in vain did the Greek philosopher, 
Artemidorus, put into his hand a paper containing the names of 
the conspirators and warning him of their intention ! Caesar 
would not be deterred, saying that he would rather die by 
treachery than live in fear of it, and as for his death, that the 
state would be a greater loser than he himself by the event. 

Accordingly, when he had entered the senate-house and taken 
his seat he was soon surrounded by the conspirators, each of 
whom had concealed a dagger beneath his toga, and Tullius 
Cimber, who was one of the number, began to plead earnestly in 
&vour of his brother, who was in exile for political offences. At 
length he stepped forward to present his petition, and as he did 
so P. ServiUus Casca seized hold of Caesar by his robe and struck 
him with his dagger just below the neck. At this Caesar started 
up and wounded Casca with his writing-style ; but although he 
defended himself bravely, another and another of the conspirators 
smote him, and seeing that there was now no chance of esca^e^he 
thought only of dying with dignity. K.ccftttoi^'^ \vfc TVis^^^-^ 
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wounded ^ he wm, to Pompey's statue^ and when BraCos strack 
him he eini^Mmed Si tu, Bruief ''(what iktm, Bruhu);* as 
though reorotitig him for his mgratitude, and then wrapping his 
toffa rbuna his fatse he fell dead at the base of the statue, pierced 
in three-and- twenty different parts of his body [b. c. 44, ▲. u. c. 
7101. 

Thus fell m the fifty-sixth year of his age the most celebrated 
indiridual perhaps that the world ever saw. His Htenury and 
military talents were such as have been rarely equalled, and nerer 
surpassed. Had he been free from personal vanity * and ambi- 
tion his charaeter would have been one of the most perfect in 
history ; but the latter foiling has completely tarnished the gloir 
of his name, since in every case he acted nrom motives of self- 
interest, without any reference to the real ^ood of his coontiy; 
and although he upheld the laws when it smted his purpose to do 
so, he hesitated not for a moment to set them at noueht when 
they at all interfered with him in the accomplishment of his own 
designs. 

There can be little doubt but that Ceesar*s death was, according 
to the old Valerian law,f a justifiable act, inasmuch as it was very 
evident that he wished and ultimately intended to make himself 
king, and Cicero was amongst those who declared that his murder 
was a constitutional act. Be this as it may the utmost excitement 
prevailed throughout the city when the event was known, snd 
the senate and Uie conspirators were in much alarm, as they did 
not feel sure whether the populace and the army would applaud 
or condemn the deed. It very soon, however, became apparent 
that the popular feeling was in favour of Caesar (whose dead body 
had been conveyed home by three of his slaves), but M. Antony 
(who was consul), Lepidus, and several of his friends, thought it 
prudent to conceal themselves, in fear lest the conspirators would 
also harbour designs against them. The next two days passed b 
violent discussions, and Brutus, Cassius, and several of the con- 
spirators harangued the people in the Forum in order to justify 
their acts ; but when L. Cornelius Cinna began to inveigh bitterly 
against Ceesar as having been a tyrant and an enemy to the re- 
public, the people raised such a shout of disapprobation and showed 
such unmistakeable symptoms of anger, that the conspirators 
deemed it prudent to retire. On the third day M. Antony pro- 
posed an accommodation, and on the motion of Cicero an anmestj 

* Caesar's personal vanity is recorded to have been so great that, as Saetonint 
assures us, he valued the privilege of wearing the laurel crown more than any 
of the other honours that were decreed to him, merely because it concealed 
' ' haldness. 

?or the provisions of this law, tee ante, ^^. ^l,^*^. 
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was agreed to. The conspirators came down from the capitol, 
and Cassius that eyening supped with Antonj, and Brutus with 
Lepidus. Matters having been thus amicably settled a decree 
was passed, although not without much opposition, for legalising 
all Csesar^s acts except such as were to take e£fect after the Ides 
of March, and another for solemnising his funeral at the public 
expense. At the same time Cicero's son-in-law, Publius Com. 
Dolabella (whom Csesar had already nominated to the consulate), 
entered upon office, and Lepidus took the high-priesthood, whidi 
Caesar had held at the time of his death. On the day after these 
arrangements were completed the thanks of the senate were voted 
to M. Antony, for his prudent and politic behaviour during so 
eritical a period ; the principal conspirators, to whom vanous 
provinces had been assigned in order tnat by their absence from 
the city tranquillity might be restored, departed to their respec- 
tive seats of governments, and a public security began once more 
to be felt throughout the city. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

FROM THE CONSULATE OF M. ANTONY AND P. COR. DOLA- 
BELLA TO THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 

Ambitious yiewf and proceedings of M. Antony — Caesar's will and funeral — 
His adoption of Octavius — Outbreak of the citizens against his murderers 
— Their flight — Measures of Antony — Return of Octavius from Apollonia 
—Quarrel between Octavius and Antony — Octavius' assumption of the 
name of Csesar — His plans to supplant Antony — Flight of Brutus and Cas* 
sius — Preparations for war against Csesar made by Antony — Return of M. 
T. Cicero to Rome — Hostilities between Caesar and Antony in Cisalpine 
Gaul— Rejection by the latter of terms offered by the senate — Pansa and 
Hirtius sent against him — Their rescue of Decimus Brutus and deaths— 
Popularity of Caesar with the army — Escape of Antony to Gaul — Return 
and ** ovation" of Csesar — Murder of D. Brutus — ^Adherence of Lepidus and 
Plancus to Antony — Consulate of Caesar and Q. Pedius — ^Their measures 
against the republicans — Outlawry of Sex. Pompeius — Interview df Cesar 
with Antony and Lepidus — The second Triumvirate — ^Their ** proscripUon" 
— Murder, and character of M. T. Cicero — Flight of the proscribed to Bru- 
tus and Cassius — Operations in Macedonia — Action near Amphipolis — Sui- 
cide of Titinius and Cassius — Overthrow of Brutus at Philippi — His suicide 
— Flight and surrender of the republicans — Measures of the Triumvirs- 
Behaviour of Antony in Greece and Asia — Arrival of Cleopatra at Tarsus— 
Her meeting with and* power over Antony — Proceedings of Caesar at Rome 
—Distress caused by his distribution of lan^ — Intrigues of Antony^i 
friends — Operations of Sex. Pompey and Domitius — Dangeroua position of 
affairs at Rome — Irruption of the Parthians into Syria — ^Return of Antony 
homewards — Hostilities between his party and Caesar — Defeat of L. Anto- 
nius at Perusia — Its consequences — Arrival of M. Antony at Brundusium— 
Reconciliation between him and Caesar — Terms made with Sex. Pompey— 
Reduction of the Parthians by Ventidius — Plots of Caesar against Sex. Pom- 
pey — His operations against him — Departure of Antony for the east- 
Caesar's attacks upon Sicily — Operations in the island — ^Defeat and flight of 
Sex. Pompey — Submission of Sicily — Intrigues of Caesar against Lepidus— 
Their success — Lepidus made Ponitfex Maximui — Policy of Casar — Re- 
verses of Antony against the Parthians — His sojourn with Cleopatra — Hit 
triumph over the Parthians — Anger at Rome caused by his proceedings- 
Declaration of war against Cleopatra— Operations in Epinis — Battle of 
Aetiuro — Flight of Antony and Cleopatra — Submission of their armies— 
Their attempts at reconciliation with Caesar — Caesar in Egypt — Final efRDrts 
of Antony — Report of Cleopatra's death — Antony's grief and suicide— His 
character — Interview of Caesar with Cleopatra — Her suicide and character 
— Reduction of Egypt to a Roman province — Return of Caesar to Rome— 
Honoun conferred u\\QXi him — Et\d ot \W tc^\Mv^— ^\.\jt».\. of the Roman 
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dominions — The title of Augustas giTen to Caesar — Shutting^ of the temple 
of Janus — Reduction of the Cantabrians and Asturians — Restoration of the 
standards taken by the Farthians — Reduction of revolt among the Gauls— 
Expedition of Drusus against the Germans — His death — Birth of Jesus 
Christ — Decline of Roman greatness — Conclusion. 

It soon became evident that M. Antony, who was consul with 
Dolabclla at the time of Caesar's death/ intended to arrogate to 
himself the chief power in the state. He had already possessed 
himself of Caesar's papers and distributed the provirffces according 
to his own wishes, giving Syria to his colleague, Macedonia to his 
brother Caius, and taking Cisalpine Gaul for himself. After this 
Caesar's will was opened, and it was found that he had adopted 
and made his principal heir Caius Octavius, his sister's grandson, 
and beoueathed to the citizens 300 sesterces each, and to the 
public, his gardens near the Tiber. His funeral then took place, 
and his body was placed on an ivory bed in a small temple 
opposite the Rostra, together with the garment which he wore 
when he was stabbed. Antony then ascended the Rostra, and 
aAer he had harangued the people, the magistrates and those who 
had served under Cassar took up the bier, and were about to pro- 
ceed with the body to the Campus Martins, where, after much 
discussion, it had been arranged that it should be buried. No 
sooner, however, was the procession about to form than two 
soldiers stepped forward with torches and set fire to the bier. 
This was the signal for a general uproar ; the populace attempted 
to fire the houses of several of the conspirators, the tribune Cains 
Helvius Cinna, who was a friend of Caesar's, was slain by the 
infuriated mob in mistake for his namesake the praetor, and mat- 
ters wore so serious an aspect that Brutus and Cassius, together 
with their accomplices, at once retired from the city. 

Antony now began to show himself somewhat more in his real 
light, and although he spoke highly of Brutus and Cassius, he 
nevertheless procured a decree, giving them leave of absence from 
Rome (although they were both praetors) under the pretence that 
this would allay the popular ferment ; but in reality, because he 
did not wish them to interfere with his plans. He then passed a 
measure, abolishing at once and for ever the title of dictator, and 
put to death the ringleader of a mob that had sacrificed at a 
pillar and altar which had been erected upon the spot where 
Caesar's body had been burned.* Moreover, in order to gain the 
support of the army in any designs which he might have in view, 
he made a tour to the various colonies and garrison towns tlirou|;h- 

* This pillar and altar were afterwards destroyed by Dolabella, and he 
executed several of the mob who had taken a prouimcDX "^tiX Ssl >X!km vi^KSosa^. 
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[imt Italy, and in Setptember he letumed to BoiBe witiitk 

[InieQtioQ of makiDg himself CsBsar^s successor, SBdaMQJsi 

himself the chief, if not the absolute control of thegoreii 

[ A$ he had in his hands Csesar's papers, every act ffbicb ^ 

1 posed waa stated by him to be in exact ftceordancc witb l| 

preiseU will of the late dictator, acid although his issertioaj 

I utterly false in this respect^ the people placed implicit isd 

I In them, aod he was allowed to do almost as he liked, li 

nglj he surpoiinded himself with a body guard, Tecalletl i 

[.«x:iles, and restored to their dignities many opp^jneatsoll 

I OQ their payiug to him large sums of money ; and by thUi 

[lie amassed immense wealth. Moreover, he peratiaded 

, wife, Calpumia, to make over to him all the ready raoney 

I her late husband had left, and seis^ed upon the public ti 

, which he found iti the temple of Ops* By these means H 

I himself from all his pecuniary embarrassments, bribed Bd 

'to aid him in his undertakings, and gained over a gr^ij 

of the common soldiers bj the money he distributed il 

them and the promises of benefits which he assured theia 1 

I would confer upon them whenever it should he in his potrfl 

fto. In addition to these meansj hv which he took paints to 

liate all parties alike, when he heard that Sex. Pompey wasi 

arms he had a deerre [msi^rd for restoring to him all tliedi 

and estates ; and thus, although he had originally started I 

fessing himself a friend to Caesar, Antony now lent him: 

countenance the leader of that party which had ever beei 

bitterly opposed to him. 

Whilst these transactions were taking place at Rome Oci 
who was at this time only nineteen years of age, was stud} 
Apollonia (now PoUni), an Illyrican towTi, celebrated f 
schools of })liilosophy and literature, and frequently resorted 
the young Roman nobility. He no sooner heard of C 
death and Antony's proceedings than he determined ujon 
to Rome to claim his great-uncle's estates, although bis ffi 
Atia, and several of his friends tried their utmost to prevf 
doing so in consequence of the violence which they tl 
Antony would oiFer to him. Upon his arrival in the cityl 
waited upon by numbers of Caesar's friends, and on the tl 
lowing demanded possession of his great-uncle's effects, 
liQWTver, Antony refused to give up to him, on the plea t 
was as yet too young to be entrusted with the managemen 
much property. Moreover, when Octavius put hinise 
nomination for the tribunate, which had become vacant 
death of Helvius Cinna, Antony opposed him vehenientl 
thus showed that he meant to take ^n^t^ ^^'^^'silile step to 
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himself in his own position bj the excluding from any state office 
one whom he regarded as so formidable an obstacle to his own 
self-advancement. 

By this time Octavius, who had had his adoption regularly 
registered, as the heir and adoptee of Julius Csesar, assumed, 
according to the custom upon such occasions, the name of his 
benefactor; so that henceforth he was known as Caius JuHaa 
Caesar Octavianus. 

No sooner then had O. Caesar perceiyed the ambitious designs 
of Antony than he applied himself strenuously to the work of 
thwarting them, and for this purpose he courted the fiivour of the 
people by promising them even more money than had been left 
them under Julius Caesar's will, and by treating them to shows, 
feasts, and games of such magnificence that he was obliged to 
part with his interest in his late great-uncle* s estates in order to 
pay for these expensive entertainments. In these plans he was 
quite successful, for Brutus and Cassius soon left Italy, thinking 
tnat their cause was now hopeless, whilst Antony, after vain 
attempts to gain over the veterans and the republican party, went 
to Bnmdusium, whither he had summoned four legions from 
Macedonia, and began to prepare for war. Caesar, however, also 
sent to Bnmdusium, and his agents were so successful in tamper- 
ing with the soldiers, that only one legion followed Antony to 
Borne, whilst the other three kept along the coast without de- 
claring openly for either side. 

When Antony arrived in the city he published edicts against 
Cicero and Caesar, and would doubtless have proceeded to acts of 
violence had he not heard that the three legions had now de- 
termined to unite against him, and found that his rival was also 
supported by the senate and the main body of the people. Under 
the circumstances nothing remained for him but to quit Rome 
with such of his troops as still remained faithful to him, and he 
went to Cisalpine Gaul, which, although it was the province of 
Dedmus Brutus, he had persuaded the people to make it over to 
himself. 

No sooner had Cicero learned that Antony had left the city, 
and that Caesar had shown no unfriendly spirit to those who had 
murdered his great-uncle (for he had not opposed the electicm 
of Casca to the tribunate), than he returned to Rome, and at- 
tacked Antony in that series of fourteen brilliant and bitter onir 
tions which were called the " Philippics," from their resemblance 
to those of the Greek orator Demosthenes, which were known bj 
the same name.* As the year was now nearly ended, vigorous 

* These speeches were delivered at Athens b.c. 341. For the oxfi?asB&. 
stances connected with them tee " Hhtory qf Greeee,^^ "^. \V^ — \^^» 
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preparations were made on both sides for the war. Antony be- 
sieged D. Brutus in Mutina (now Moflena) ; and CK»ar, who was 
now proprsetor, marched after him in order to watch his move- 
ments. 

The consuls of the ensuing year [a. u.c. 711] were Aulas 
Hirtius and Caius Vibius Pansa, and although the former took 
the field against Antony, the senate would not commence war 
without first trying the effect of negotiations. Accordingly Sex. 
Sulpicius, Lucius Piso, and Lucius PhiHppus were sent to treat 
with him, but they returned with tidings that Antony would listen 
to no terms unless the senate would ratify all his official acts, 
give rewards and lands to those who had supported him, and 
decree to bun the province of Transal])ine Gaul, together with six 
legions, for the term of five years. This offer was of course re- 
jected, Antony was pronounced an enemy to the state, war was 
regularly declared against him, and Pansa was forthwith de- 
spatched to join Hirtius near Mutiua, so as to relieve Brutus, who 
was now closely pressed there. 

The month of April had now commenced, and on the eighteenth 
day of it, Pansa was about to enter his colleague*s camp, hut was 
sucldenly attacked by Antony's troops, whom their leader had 
purposely kept out of sight. The result of the engagement was 
that Pansa was routed, and fied to his camp, which Antony vainly 
attempted to storm ; but the latter, on his return, was overcome by 
Hirius (who had by this time been joined by Caesar), and was forced 
to retire with considerable loss. In about four days after this, 
another action took place close under the town, from which Brutus 
made a sally whilst the battle was at its height. The consequence 
was that Antony was defeated, and fled with his cavalry towards 
the Alps ; but the victory cost the Romans very dear, for Hirtius 
was killed during the assault upon the enemy's camp, whilst 
Pansa, who had been mortally wounded in the first engagement, 
died a few days afterwards at Bononia (now Bologna). 

Upon the decease of the consuls the troops placed themselves 
under the direction of Ceesar, although he was not actually com- 
mander-in-chief, because the senate would not nominate him to 
the office, as he was suspected of having connived at the deaths 
of both Hirtius and Pansa, in order that he might himself suc- 
ceed to their command. Be this as it may, the death of the two 
consuls happened most opportunely for Antony, for the veterans 
refused to follow Brutus in pursuit of him ; and Csesor, although 
the troops would have done any thing he wished, allowed his 
rival to effect his retreat over the Alps, because he would not go 
too far away from the city, for fear of losing his political influence 
there. Thus Antony was cuuUkd to ^\. %»&Vj \i:itQ 6aul» where 
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lie was joined by Ventiilius at the liead of three legions, and tiie 
blow he had received was considered of such importance at Rome, 
that all kinds of honours and praises were bestowed upon the 
general and officers who had been employed against him, and au 
ovation was decreed to Ceesar. 

At this time Lepidus and Lucius Munatius Plancus (the consul 
elect) were in Gaul, each in command of an army, and the former 
at once joined Antony ; whilst the latter, who at first had sup- 
ported D. Brutus, ultimately adopted the same course, and un- 
dertook to deliver up his fellow- leader, who, however, endeavoured 
to escape into Macedonia, lie was, however, betrayed and put 
to death by some soldiers whom Antony had sent after him, and 
Lepidus and Plancus, as they now opeidy aided and abetted the 
cause of Antony, were declared public enemies. 

Although, however, the parties of Antony and Csesar were so 
exasperated one against the other, their leaders already began to 
show a wish for a reconciliation ; and accordingly Cflesar, who 
now began to consider how he could best accomplish his object, 
determined to stand for the consulate. His election was most 
vehemently opposed, and Cicero, amongst others, was adverse to 
it. Ctesar was, however, so strongly supported by the army, 
that the senate and people were intimidated, and he thus not only 
secured his own return, but that of his nephew Quintus Pedius 
also. 

No sooner had the new consuls entered office than they showed 
their determination to quell republicanism by the severest mea- 
sures, and a law was passed for bringing to trial all who could in 
any way be identified with the cause of J. Ceesar's murderers ; 
and those who were known to have been concerned in the plot 
against him were outlawed. Sextus Pompeius, although he had 
nothing whatever to do with the affair, being included in the sen- 
tence, because Csesar, who was determined to put out of the way 
any one who was likely to interfere with his ambitious projects, 
evidently regarded him as a dangerous rival. Having thus for 
the present crushed the hopes of his opponents, Csesar distributed 
the moneys bequeathed by his great-uncle to the citizens, and then ' 
went to a small island about two miles from Bononia, where it 
had been already arranged that Antony and Lepidus should meet 
him. The result of the interview there was, that a reconciliation 
took place, and it was agreed that the three should form them- 
selves into a Triumvirate, and administer the government with 
joint and equal authority for five years. It was, moreover, ar- 
ranged between them, that they were to appoint all magistrates 
and state ofiicers ; that the ]irovinces of Afr\cat> SvtKVs ^ i&w^ ^^ 
islands were to be given to Caesar, ^pa\u ««v^ Va^VN.^iNVi\Vv^\\'^>x6J« 
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(the latter being that tract of eomitfj whidi extends from the 
Pyrenees to the Lake of Genera) to Lepidoa, and the two other 
Gaals to Antonj. FinaDj, Lepidoa with three legions was to 
have charge of the city, whilst his two coUeagnes. with twcntj 
legions, were to conduct operations against Bmtus and Casdos; 
and when the war should he otct eighteen municipal and cokmisl 
towns were to be taken from the inhabitants, and distribnled, with 
the lands that surrounded them and the propertj that was in 
thenif amongst the soldiers. 

Having thus assumed to themselTes the entire management of 
affairs, the triumTirs proceeded, after the example of Solla, to 
" proscribe " all those whom they regarded other as their public 
or priyate enemies, or whose wealtn excited either their fear or thdr 
cupidity. Cicero, although this was against the wish of C«sar, 
was included in the list by Antonj ; Lepidus inserted in it the 
name of his brother Paulus ; Antony, that of his ande Loaos 
Caesar, and 2000 knights and 300 senators are said to have bceo 
mentioned in it. Caesar, as consul, now read the acts proposed 
bj the triumvirs to the soldiers (taking care, however, not to 
mention the proscription), and so great' was thdr ardour for the 
firm continuance of the new government that they insisted upon 
Caesar's marryine Clodia, the daughter of Antooy's wift Fwii^ 
bj Clodius, who had been her first husband. 

The triumvirs, seeing that thej were so wdl supported bj the 
arm J, determined upon making the troops instruments of canyiog 
oat their intended cruelties, and accordingly they sent aome a 
them to commence the work of slaughter at once upon ae\ent c qi 
individuals whom they selected from the proacriptioii list as beinc 
most inimical to them. The soldiers soon put to death four tf 
their victims, and on the 5th of the Ides (27tJi) of November, the 
day on which the triumvirs were r^ularly installed in their offiee^ 
they threw aside all concealment, posted up the list in the fbrmn, 
ani a series of murders, confiscations, and cruelties followed, pie> 
cisely similar to those which had disgraced the dictatorship of 
Sulli,* 

Whilst these transactions were taking place in the dty Cieerob 
who had no idea that his name would appear in the &tal list, wss 
in retirement at his Tusculan villa, and npon the intdhgenoe 
reachine him that he was one of the condemned, he immediatelf 
fled with his brother Quintus and his nephew to Aatnra, anothtf 
country seat which he had on the coast near Antiom, with the 
intention of escaping by sea. At this time Quintaa and his ipb 
went to Rome in disguise, in order to procure money saffident frr 
their Bight, but they were soon discovered there and pot to death, 
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whilst TuUius sailed to and lauded at Circeii. Whilst here he 
contemplated joining either Brutus and Cassius in Asia, or Sextus 
Pompeius in Sicily ; but at length be decided upon going to his 
Tilla at Caieta, sajins, that " if he must die be would at least die 
in the country which be bad rescued from destruction/' but in 
reality, as there is some reason to believe, because be thought 
that even now the influence of Csesar would prove sufficiently 
powerful to save his life. In this^ however, he was disappointed^ 
for the soldiers who had been sent to kill him soon arrived, and 
finding that his slaves were conveying him in a litter towards the 
sea, they hastened afler him in order to prevent his escape. When 
they overtook him his attendants prepared to fight in his defence^ 
but their master, perceiving that resistance was now in yain, 
stretched his neck out of his litter and bade the soldiers execute 
their orders. They accordingly struck off his head and hands, 
and Popilius Laenas, the tribune in command of the party 
(although he had been formerly defended in a capital trial by 
Cicero), conveyed them to Rome, and brought them to Antony as 
he was sitting in the Forum. The triumvir was so overioyed at 
the sight that he decreed to Laenas a crown and a sum of money, 
and the mutilated head and hands of the man whose prudence and 
energy had warded o£f from the republic one of the most perilous 
blows that had ever been aimed at her were now exposed to 
public gaze by being fixed upon the Eostra, in which he so often 
and so eloquently pleaded. 

Thus died M. T. Cicero, in the sixty-fourth year of his age, a 
man who has left behind him a name whicb will never be for- 
gotten. His private life was virtuous, his disposition amiable, his 
eloquence such as has never been surpassed, and his various 
writings are models of purity and eloouence of style, abounding 
as they do with erudition and philosopnical research, and bearing 
in every respect marks of the master mind by which they were 
composed. His political character has afforded scope for much 
discussion, since some authors assert that he was undecided, 
cowardly, and fond of truckling to great people, whilst others 
attribute any conduct of his which miffht seem to savour of these 
faults to his own honesty of feeling, which prompted him to keep 
aloof from any party which at any particular time might adopt a 
line of policy not in accordance with his own views. Be this as 
it may, there is certainly no reason to doubt but that Cicero, 
although he might hare been by nature timid and vacillating, was 
anything but a true patriot. His greatest blemish appears to 
have been that excessive vanity which led him to interpret terms 
of adulation as expressions of sincere friendship, and the flattery 
that was bestowed upon him led him toU&teiiUy^ ^MgsA^ v^^^^^a 
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who used it, and l;( tniycd him into inconsisU-ncii^s wiiicii gave 
occasion to all the ceusures that have been passed upon his lii'e 
and character. 

When the triunmrs had succeeded in getting rid of all thoie 
who were most obnoxious to them, they declared all further per- 
secution at an end, Cspsar alone excepted ; for he now seemed 
determined upon securing for himself absolute dominion, and 
gave out that he still reserved to himself the power of proscriliui^ 
all those who shoidd attempt to oppose liim. 

Meantime numbers of the proscribed had fled to Brutus and 
Caasius, who had collected a large annv in Asia, and were now in 
the Chersonese, where they were met by eight lagions, com- 
manded by Decidius Saxa and Norbanus, who had been sent by 
the triumvirs to prevent their further progress. Whilst here 
Brutus is said to have beheld a spectre one night as he was 
reading in his tent, which said to him, " I am thine evil genius, 
we shall meet at Philippi," and then immediately vanished. This 
was in all probabihty the effect of an over-excited mind, and did 
not deter Brutus from proceeding towards Macedonia. He and his 
companions succeeded in accomplishing a circuitous route through 
the mountains — as the forces of the triumvirs had already occupied 
the passes — and encamped with an army, which amounted to about 
100,000 strong, on the heights above Philippi. Meantime the 
triumvirs had been using all the means in their power to strengthen 
themselves with men and money, and Lepidus and Plancus having 
been appointed consuls for the ensuing year, Caesar and Antony 
passed over to Greece, and in a few days occupied a position 
about a mile distant from that of the enemy, and not far from the 
town of Amphipohs. The army of the triumvirs, although not 
so numerous as those of the republicans, was better officered and 
disciplined, and in a battle which ensued Antony — who had tlie 
sole command in consequence of Csesar*s remaining in his tent 
from indisposition — routed the forces of Cassius, which were op- 
posed to him, and took his camp ; whilst, on the other hand, 
Csesar's division was defeated and its camp taken by the troops 
under the command of Brutus. Cassius vainly endeavoured to 
rally his men, and having retired to an eminence to which part of 
Brutus*s division was now advancing, he sent Titinius to ascertain 
who they were, as his own sight was imperfect. When he saw 
Titinius received into the ranks he became convinced that he had 
been taken prisoner, and that the soldiers belonged to the triumvirs. 
Crying out, therefore, that he had been the cause of his friend*8 
capture, he retired into a hut, where one of his freedmen, at his 
mniand, struck off his heiid with his sword. Titinius 
laelf when he licard o£ x^Wl W^Wy^^wwI-, aud Brutus, I 
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when ho anivetl, having uttered an oration (in which he called 
liim ** The last of the Romans") over the corpse of CaFsius, sent 
it to be buried at Thasos, lest the sight of it should discourage 
bis troops. 

In the encounter which had just taken place the republicans* 
ost about 8000 men, and the triumvirs nearly double that 
lumber, and yet neither side could claim a victory, inasmuch as 
3oth durinp: and after the battle such clouds of dust arose as pre- 
rented either army from ascertaining the exact state in which 
:heir opponents were. Accordingly Antony, whose troops were 
low beginning to be short of supplies, was anxious for another 
;)attle; but Brutus declined it, because he was well furnished 
i%'ith stores, and as his fleet had also lately defeated that of the 
Tiumvirs (although of this latter fact he was ignorant), there is 
jvery reason to l>elieve that if he had been allowed to have fol- 
lowed his own plans he would ultimately have proved victorious. 
\t length, however, his men grew so impatient and even riotous, 
;hat he was forced to lead them into action, and the consequence 
vas that the fate of the republicans was for ever decidea by a 
remendous defeat which they sustained under the walls of 
Philippi, a town situated a little to the east of Amphipolis 
B. c. 42, A. u. c. 712]. Brutus fled from the field with a few 
.companions, and spent the night in sad contemplation and bit- 
erness of soul in a cavern,* and when morning arrived he re- 
ired with one of his friends, named Strato, to a little distance, 
md having persuaded Strato to hold his sword in an upright 
)osition, he fell upon it with averted eyes and died.f Upon 
learing of this melancholy event Antony hastened at once to the 
;pot where the corpse lay, and Itaving had it enveloped in a purple 
obe, sent it to Servilia, the mother of his thus ill-fated and 
(imeiited adversary. 

Finding their hopes thus completely crushed, many of those 
^ho had been concerned in the death of Caesar committed suicide, 
it hers escaped to Thasos, whilst Messala and Bibulus, the two 
principal surviving republicans, together with about 14,000 of 
hoir troops who had escaped out of the hands of the triumvirs, 
ent to them, offering an immediate and unconditional surrender. 

* Whilst there he is said to have repeated the words of Euripides (Medea, 
, 333;. 

Zt6 fiii \dBoi (Tff rwv8* Ss tdrios KaK^y. 
" Forget not, Zeus, the author of these woes." 
t It was from the field of Philippi, after this battle, that the poet Horace 
ed, leaving his shield behind him. He was in Athens studying when Brutus 
rent there to raise soldiers, and although quite unfitted for the profession of 
ruis, followed him with all the ardour of youth into AaVsu ^^VAxeA^&tSSNxt^v^ 
the circumitance of iuB flight in Od. II. 7 « 9, and. ^^naX. \\»*i^ ^^« 



collect money there ; and on his way through iireeci 
for some time at Athens, where he attended the s 
philosophers, had himself initiated into the **mj 
ingratiated himself much with the people, from the 
liberality which he displayed. Upon his departure 1 
Censorinus as commandant of Greece, and then p 
Asia at the head of eight legions of infantry, and 
soldiers. Whilst here he behaved in the most desp 
posing of life and property just as he thought fit; 
were the native princes and people by the Roman n 
only did they refrain from any opposition to his wi] 
some cases came voluntarily to him, and placed all t 
sessed in his hands. After collecting the sum of 2( 
he passed on to Ephesus, where he behaved with [ 
to the friends of Bnitus and Cassius, and in his pre 
attached to himself the people who were unfavo 
cause, by the personal kindness and attention whicb 
them. At length he arrived at Tarsus, whither 
moned Cleopatra (who had murdered her brother, 
sovereign of Egypt) to meet him, in order, as he pi 
she might justify herself for not having displayed n 
exterminating the republicans who had sought i 
dominions. The true cause, however, of his sendiuj 
in all probability, the report he had heard of her be 
aueen, nothinir distriistinir the potency of her cha 
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that gallantry demanded that he should go and sup with her. 
He accordingly went, and the entertainment was so mi^ificent, 
and the queen herself in every way so seductive, that Antony was 
completely vanquished by her charms, and gave himself up wholly 
to her influence. 

Meanwhile Ceesar, whp was at Rome, proceeded to put into 
practice the plan he had devised for rewarding his soldiers, and 
they demanded that he should give up to them the lands which 
he had promised them in and about those towns which he had 
fixed upon for this purpose at the commencement of the war. 
The inhabitants of the designated tracts were of course in the 
greatest despair when they found that their property was thus to 
be taken from them, and represented the unfairness of a measure 
which had not imposed a similar penalty upon every town in 
Italy, and even protested against Csesar's depriving any one of his 
means of subsistence without giving him a full equivalent in 
money. Notwithstanding all the complaints of the unfortunate 
people (who went to Rome in numbers with their families, and in 
their distress filled the streets, temples, and every place of public 
resort with their lamentations), their lands were confiscated, and 
were distributed amongst the soldiery.* 

From this time the army may be regarded as paramount in 
Rome, for Caesar, who well knew that his chief power lay with 
the soldiers, hesitated at nothing which nHght conciliate them, 
and they in their turn were not slow to perceive that Csesar re- 
lied upon them for protection against the people, and they conse- 
quently not only demanded from him what he had promised, but 
even in some cases oifered him public insults if he refused them 
anything they asked. 

In consequence of perceiving that the soldiers were not even 
yet completely satisfied, Antony's friends endeavoured to bring 
about the ruin of Csesar, and it was given out that the former was 
willing to lay down his office as triumvir, provided Caesar would 
do the same. Antony's wife Fulvia and his brother Lucius 
appear to have been the first originators of this report, and they 
not only promised the former holders of the confiscated lands to 
aid them in regaining their possessions, but said that the money 
collected by Antony in Asia was quite sufficient for paying the 
soldiers all that had been promised them. Csesar, however, whose 
main object was to conciliate the army, declared that he would 
never disavow either his acts or agreements, and persbted in the 
soldiers keeping the lands that had been allotted to them, and 

• Virgil refers to the miseries caused by ttve exv^Q^A!OTL^^^\w»^^s«^ 
their es tetei. See Edogat L 3, et teq. 
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even made them additional grants, upon which Lucius ai 
retired to Prseneste, as though their lives were in da 
sent messengers to inibrni M. Antony of what they had 
Whilst the army was thus intent upon acquiring pluu 
the state, instead of striving to extend its wealth and 
by their valour and patriotii<m, and whi]^t those who we 
head of affairs were wholly occupied by their own pi 
ambition or pleasure, Sextus Pompeius and Cnseus Don 
collected large fleets and were cutting: off the supplies i 
com which were going to Italy, where the inhabitants of th< 
seeing that the products of their toil were either given to 
by the nefarious soldiery, had ceased to till the land, so tl 
everywhere thrown out of cultivation. In addition to th 
which now threatened the republic at home on aocoui 
conduct of Cffisar, and the certainty of its producing f 
between him and Antony, and consequently another civi 
attack from the Parthians upon the eastern portion of tl 
was also imminent, and Antony, who was still with Cle 
Alexandria, was too busily engaged in his sensual conne: 
her to attempt to check their intended plans. At len^ 
ever, when they had actually invaded Syria [a. u. c. 7lA 
roused from his lethai^iy by his sense of danger, and 
paring to march against the enemy when the news was 
to him of the flight of his brother and Fulvia and the < 
state of parties at home. Instead, therefore, of remj 
conduct the war against the Parthians, he collected a flei 
ships and a large army, with which he sailed to Athens ( 
met Fulvia, whom he censured very severely), and then f 
on his way to Italy. 

During this time Antony's cause appeared to be gaining 
as the Pompeian and republican parties, one of which wt 
of Caesar's power and the other anxious to restore the old 
tion, were both in his favour, as were also the colonies gene 
Antony's own soldiers, whilst Caesar was, of course, ma 
ported by those soldiers who had served under him ii 
wars, and had benefited by his distribution of land, 
standing all this, however, L. Antonius suffered hims< 
shut up in Perusia (now Perugia) by Caesar, and after a 
resistance was compelled by famine to surrender [a. u. 
The conqueror spared the lives of the general and his in 
put to death all the Pompeian and republican knights a 
tors, and is said to have reserved 300 of them until the 
Jdes of March, and then to have sacrificed them to the 
shades of J. Caesar. The townitself was to have been 
to plunder, but this was prevciitcd \>7 ou^ ^l xXi^ ^XJaiec 
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i set fire to his own house, and the flames spreading through the 
city speedily reduced it to a heap of ashes. 

This success was of vast importance to Caesar, inasmuch as it 
placed at his disposal a great deal more land and property, and 
his opponents were so disheartened hy it that several of the most 
influential fled, Fulvia and Plancus going to Greece ; Julia, the 
mother of the Antonies, to Sex. Pompey ; and those who had been 
most active against Caesar betaking themselves wherever they 
thought that they should be most secure from his vengeance. 

Meantime Antony, who had been joined by Domitius, with his 
fleet had reached Brundusium, but having been refused admittance 
within the walls commenced the blockade of the place, and sent 
a message to Sex. Pompey, begging him to hasten at once to his 
support. At the same time Caesar went to the relief of Brundu- 
sium, but his soldiers were evidently unwilling to fight against 
Antony, and by the intervention of mutual friends* a reconcilia- 
tion was effected upon the following terms : — there was to be a 
full amnesty between each side and the other, but a very slight 
alteration was to be made in the division of the empire, and 
Antony was to marry Caesar's half-sister Octavia, a lady equally 
beautiful, accomplished, and virtuous [a. u. c. 715].t 

Matters having been thus arranged with Antony, both he 
and Caesar were now anxious to come to some understanding 
with Pompey, who had reduced Rome almost to starvation by 
cutting off the supplies of com. At length, after much alterca- 
tion, a meeting was held at Misenum; at which it was agreed that 
hostilities should cease upon the following terms, to which Caesar, 
however, only consented because the people had threatened to 
stone him if he refused. Pompey was to be paid 70,000,000 
sesterces^ in money, have complete jurisdiction over the islands 
and the Peloponnese, be at once chosen augur, and to be allowed 
to stand for the consulate during his absence from the city. At 
the same time, he was to pay up all the arrears of com which he 
had prevented coming from Sicily, and to allow the sea to be free 
to all vessels bound for Italy. AH those who had sought refuge 
with him were to be restored to their rights and properties, and 
the proscribed were to be at liberty to return home and receive 
back a fourth part of the value of their confiscated estates. After 

* Horace [Sat. I. v. 28] mentions that Fonteius Capito, Cocceius Nerva, 
and Maecenas were the negotiators upon this occasion. 

t Virgil in all probability pourtrays the blessings which were expected to 
result from this peace in his fourth Eclogue. 

X The sestertius was of about the value of about 2d. English money up 
to the time of Augnitus, and after that a little less. The «ie&t^tv.vAKcv <(uiv&- 
tained 1000 ititertu. See Smith'i Diet : ol iiiUiq : %u\i*. "(^v '' "^^sXvcvvv^'' 
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having given mutual entertainments to commemorate the cone 
sion of this treaty the three commanders separated. Pom] 
going to Sicily, Antony to Athens, and Caesar to Rome. 

During the following year [a. u. c. 716] Ventidius, who li 
heen successfully conducting the war against the Parthian8» < 
tirely overthrew them and killed their prince Pacorus (for wh: 
he was allowed the honour of a triumph), and the ambition 
Caesar again inyolved the state in civil war. We have alrei 
seen that it was only by compulsion that he agreed to the ter 
of the treatv with Pompey, and as Menas, the admiral of 1 
latter, now deserted to him, and put Corsica and Sardina into 
hands, he determined upon endeavouring to deprive his ri 
altogether of his dominion over the islands. 

For this purpose, then, Caesar assailed Sicily with two separ 
fleets, both of which were nearly destroyed by Pompey, and t 
remainder of the year was spent by both sides in making ext 
sive preparations for the prosecution of the war, whilst t 
triumvirs, without consulting either the senate or the people^ 
elected themselves to office for another five years. During i 
next year [a. u. c. 717] Antony, after some indecision as 
which side he should join, met Caesar at Tarentum, and th 
lent him 120 ships for his operations against Pompey, whilst 
himself received 20,000 men for carrying on the war against t 
Parthians, which he now set out to conduct in person, leaving 
wife Octavia in Italy, under the care of her brother. 

Caesar had by this time [a. u. c. 718] prepared for his invasi 
of Sicily, and divided his fleet into three portions, so as to mak 
triple ciescent upon the island. It was arranged that Lepic 
was to attack it on the African side, Statilius Taurus with t 
ships of Antony from Tarentum, and Caesar himself, with Man 
Vispanius Agnppa, a man of mean extraction but possessed 
vast military abilities, from the Julian port (which connected t 
Lucrine lake with the sea) on the north side of the islai 
Lepidus was the only one of the three commanders who efied 
a landing, in consequence of the ships of his colleagues havi 
been shattered by a storm. Nevertheless, Caesar's fleet, um 
the command of Aerippa, defeated Pompey's admirals in a na 
engagement off Myiae, and then sailed to besiege Tyndaris, i 
this so encouraged Caesar (who had retired to Taurus's camp 
Scylaceum, a town in the Bruttian territory), that he imi 
diately put on board all the troops he had with him and sai 
straight for Taurominium (now Taarmino). Here he was refbs 
admittance into the town, but he succeeded in landing bis n 
lower down the coast and there fonutd an eneampment. Dori 
the night be left Comificiua m oomnnoadL^ «s^ fffX ^raXVosnadf 
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y to Tsase fresh succours, but being observed by the enemy he 
obliged to quit the vessel in which he had embarked and 
le his escape by going on board a small boat, in which he got 
safely. Meantime Pompey attacked and destroyed the whole 
Caesar's ships which were cruising off the shore, and were, now 
t the troops were disembarked, totally without defenders, 
1st Cornificius, finding that his provisions began to run short, 
cted a retreat (although not without considerable loss) to 
lee (now Melazzo). By this time Agrippa had taken Tyndaris, 
ther Ceesar immediately sent 20,000 horse and 5000 light 
mtry, whilst Lepidus marched from Lilybceum, and their 
ted forces met under the walls of Messena. An action ensued, 
which Pompey was entirely defeated both by land and sea. 
» army surrendered, and he himself, with the only seventeen 
ps that escaped, fied to Asia, where he was soon afterwards 
en and put to death by Titus, one of Antony's officers, who 
i commanding in those parts [a. u. c. 718]. 
[Jpon the overthrow of Pompey the whole of Sicily submitted 
the conquerors, and Lepidus knowing how ereatly ne had con- 
)uted to the success of the war, claimed the entire island 
himself; but Caesar, considering that his colleague would, if 
s demand were complied with, obtain a power which might be 
midable to himself, resolved if possible to deprive him of his 
ce and influence. He was unsuccessful in an attempt which 
made to induce the troops who were serving under Lepidus to 
ray their commander, but he attacked his camp, and the sol- 
rs became so terrified that they offered no resbtance. Thus 
pidus was forced to submit, and to sue as a suppliant for his 
; to his former colleague. This Caesar granted to him, but he 
prived him of his office as triumvir, and Lepidus returned to 
»me, where he was suffered to pass the remainder of his days in 
3 dignified position otPonti/ex Maximui, from which even Caesar 
used to displace him when the post was offered to himself. 
Afler this Caesar retired to Rome (having first suppressed a 
itiny amongst his troops) and was received with acclamations 
the people, whose good-will he now determined to cultivate, 
cause he saw how dangerous it was to rely for his power and 
Quence solely upon the fickle, violent, and avaricious soldiery. 
During all this time Antony, who was engaged in his Parthi^ 
ir, was suffering nothing but defeat and disgrace. He had gdne 
lay siege to the Praaspa, the capital of Media Atropatenia^ but 
e kings of Media and Parthia hastened to its relief, cut to pieces 
ro of his legions, destroyed his fortifications and machines, and 
harassed him that he was forced to retLce {t<^\Si. Xkv^^ ^^^^- 
uring his retreat he was dosely foWo^ed xn^ V} V)cv^ ^\^^\s^^ ^ 
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as his men suffered erieyously from famine, he lost 24,000 of 
them before he reach^ the Araxes, and instead of wintering there 
he set out for Berytus, in order to meet Cleopatra, from whom he 
could not bear to be separated longer, and lost 8000 more men 
on his march thither, from Berytus he went with the queen to 
Alexandria, and there spent the remainder of the year [a. u. c. 
719] in feasting and licentiousness. 

During the next year Antony made another expedition into 
Armenia, in which he was more fortunate, and upon his return 
celebrated a triumph, conducted in the Roman manner, at Alex- 
andria. This gave great offence to the Roman citizens, and when 
during the next year [a. u. c. 721] he sat on a throne, attired as 
Bacchus, and presented Cleopatra, who was dressed as Isis, to the 
people, and proclaimed her as his lawful wife, and queen of 
Egypt, Libya, Cyprus, and Syria, at the same time giving king- 
doms to Caesarion, her son by Caesar, and those whom ^e had 
had by himself, the indignation felt and expressed at Rome was 
so unbounded, that the senate directed Ccesar to take active 
measures against the insolence of his colleague, and sent a divorce 
to Octavia. Meantime, Antony, who had heard of the hostility 
towards him at Rome, went with sixteen legions to Ephesus, and 
thither the consuls Cnasus Domitius and C. Sosius, together with 
several of his friends, went to him, and besought him to send 
away Cleopatra. This, however, he declined to do, and having 
directed the various eastern people and princes, who had promised 
to support him, to send their contributions to his general Causi- 
dius at Ephesus, he himself went to Samoa with &e queen, and 
thence to Athens, where he spent the remainder of the year. 
About this time a rumour got abroad, that Antony intended to 
desert Rome altogether and make it subservient to Egypt, and 
his will, which was delivered to Caesar by Plancus, and dishonour- 
ably read and made public by the former,, being found to be alto- 
gether in favour of Cleopatra, war was declared, not against 
Antony, but against the queen, on the ground that she had been 
the cause and promoter of all his conduct towards his native 
country. 

By the ensuing year [a. u. c. 722] all the preparations were 
complete on both sides, and a large fleet under Agrippa sailed to 
Methone (now Modan)^ a strong town in Messenia, which was 
soon reduced, and Caesar, who was made consul for the third 
time, landed at the head of an army in Epims. Meantime Antony 
had ordered his forces to rendezvous at Corcjra, and he soon 
transported them to the promontory of Actium, in the Ambradan 
^f, their whole number amounlm^ to 100,000 foot, and 12,000 
aorse, exclusive of auxiliaries, w\iV!l&t \i\a ^««^. ca&araXMi <if 500 
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diips of war, and numeroaa transports. Ceesar, whose soldiers 
and sailors were more valiant and better disciplined than those of 
his opponent, had 80,000 foot, 12,000 horse, and 250 ships, and 
Antonj having resolved according to the advice of Cleopatra to 
decide the fortune of the day by a sea-fight, drew up his fleet on 
the 4th of the Kalends (2nd) of September [b. c. 31., a. u. c. 
723], at the mouth of the bay. Previouslv, however, to setting 
forth for the scene of action he had bumea all his ships, except 
170 of the best of them, and having joined these to sixty which 
Cleopatra had brought, his force on board them amounting in all 
to 20,000 men, he sailed out to sea, and met Agrippa about a mile 
from the land off the promontory of Actium. Antony ordered 
his pilots to keep close to the shore, but towards noon some of 
his officers, who were eager to engage, pushed forward their ships 
on the left and attacked Agrippa' s right. Meantime the land 
armies were spectators of the course of events, one from Actium 
itself, and the other from the point of the opposite shore. What 
was their surprise then when soon after the action became general 
they saw Cleopatra, followed by all her ships, turn and fly towards 
Egypt ! Some have imputed this conduct to her fears, and others 
to her treachery ; but, whatever was the cause of it, it destroyed 
the hopes of Antony, who, directly he saw that she had gone, 
followed after her, and his officers finding themselves thus de- 
serted laid down their arms and submitted to Ceesar. At first 
the land forces declined to follow the example of their companions 
in the fleet, but after seven dajs they too accepted the victor* s 
offers, and after founding the city of Nicopolis in honour of his 
victory, he then departed for Athens on his way to Asia, after 
having sent home his veterans under Agrippa. After their re- 
turn, however, disturbances broke out amongst them, which 
Agrippa was unable to repress, and in the middle of the winter 
Csssar was compelled once more to return to Italy. 

When Antony overtook Cleopatra he was so offended with her 
on account of her conduct that for three days he refused to speak 
to her, but they soon became reconciled and sailed to the Libyan 
town of Cyrene, where they parted. Antony, however, finding 
that the governor of the province had declared in favour of Caesar 
was carried on by his friends to Alexandria, which (Cleopatra had 
by this time reached, and from which she was meditating a flight 
with all her treasures. In this intention she was disappointed, 
as some Arabs, who were bribed by Didius, the Ceesarian com- 
mander in Syria, burned her ships : so that she was compelled 
to remain where she was, and to put her kingdom into a state 
of defence. 

Meantime Cassar, who had in less than a moiilVi ojOkS^^iSS^'^eiift. 
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disturbances which had broken out amongst his soldiers, returned 
to Asia, and Antony and Cleopatra both sent an enToy to him, 
the former requesting to be allowed to retire and live privately at 
Athens, and the latter ofFering to resign her crown and possessioDS, 
and asking to be allowed merely to retain the kingdom of Egypt 
for her children. Ceesar returned no answer to Antony's appli- 
cation, but he sent to Cleopatra saying, that he was willing to 
accede to her prayer only on one ground, and that was that she 
would either deliyer up Antony, or else have him put to death. 

Whilst these negotiations were pending Ceesar was not idle, for 
he attacked and easily captured Pelusium, on the eastern side of 
Egypt; whilst his legate, Caius Cornelius Gallns, reduced 
Pareetonium, on the western side, and then the two commanders, 
having united their forces, marched at once for Alexandria. Here 
Antony made one more effort to check the progress of his rival, 
but in the night his army deserted him, and on the following 
morning the fleet also declared for the enemy. In vain he tried 
a final sally from the town, for he was soon repulsed, and retiring 
within the walls he vented curses and imprecations against Cleo- 
patra, as having been the cause of all his misfortunes. 

During this time the queen had shut herself up with all her 
treasures in a small vault or sepulchre, which she had had built 
near the temple of Isis ; and upon hearing of Antony's final over- 
throw she caused a report of her death to be conveyed to him. 
This revived all his affection and tenderness, and he resolved no 
longer to survive his still beloved mistress. Accordingly he called 
upon his freedman, Eros, to draw his sword and kill him. Eros, 
however, although he had promised to do so, had not tlie heart 
to kill so good and renowned a master in his misfortunes, and 
plunged his sword into his own bosom, whilst Antony also drew 
iiis weapon and wounded himself mortally, although he did not 
immediately expire. His attendants upon rushing in found him 
writhing upon his couch, and upon their sending to inform Cleo- 
patra of what had happened the queen requested that her dying 
paramour might be brought to her. Antony assented to thiSy 
and was pulled up into her room through a window as she was 
afraid of treachery if she should open the doors of her abode. 
She then laid the wounded Roman on her own bed and gave waj 
to loud lamentations, amidst which Antony, after begging her not 
to destroy herself, and recommending her to Procmeius as the 
most worthy of Ccesar's followers, expired in the fifty-third yesr 
of his affe [a. u. c. 724]. That he was possessed of much abili^ 
as a soldier and a diplomatist cannot be denied, but his disposi- 
don was aelhsh, and his sensuality outweighed even hit most 
patriotic resohea ; so that npon iW ^YitAft^ ^^ibsoraii^ hit ultimate 
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end may excite our pity, yet his untimely fate was mainly owing 
to his own yices, and his character was not that of a man who 
could ever command either the respect of his contemporaries or 
the admiration of posterity. 

Soon after the death of Antony, Caesar sent Proculeius to 
Cleopatra, and although the queen sought to exclude him he 
eained admission to her and delivered a message he had brought 
from his master, entreating her not to destroy herself. The 
queen, however, resolved to try the effect of her charms upon the 
Roman general, and if she should not succeed she determined 
upon putting an end to her life rather than live aud grace his 
triumph. Accordingly, when she found at an interview which 
she had with him that this and the possession of her wealth were 
the only ends that he aimed at, and that her seductive arts had 
no influence over him, she prepared for her death. She visited 
the tomb of Antony, crowned it with flowers, and then bathed 
and returned to a splendid banquet. During its progress a pea- 
sant entered to present her with a basket of fine figs, and the 
guards, although they had been enjoined by Proculeius to use the 
utmost care to prevent her destroying herself, allowed him to 
pass unquestioned. The queen, however, who was well acquainted 
with the contents of the basket, conveyed it with her to her bed- 
chamber, whither she was attended by her maids Charmion and 
Iras. She first wrote a letter to Caesar, begging him to bury her 
in the same grave in which she had laid Antony, a request which 
he punctually obeyed, and then drawine forth a venomous reptile 
called an asp from amongst the figs she threw herself upon her 
couch, placed the animal upon her bosom, and then gave it to her 
attendants. Its bite was so fatal that those who had hastened 
afler her to prevent the catastrophe found her and Iras already 
dead, and Charmion just expirii^; as she was placing the royal 
diadem on her mistress's brow. Thus perished Cleopatra, the 
last of the family of the Ptolemies, in the thirty-ninth year of her 
age, and has left behind her a name which will ever remind us of 
the evil effects which may be produced by personal beauty and 
accomplishments, if they be used for the purpose of revelling in 
the indulgence of ambition and sensuality instead of being em- 
ployed in fulfilling the objects of morality and virtue. 

Afler Cleopatra's death Caesar put to death Caesarion, reserved 
her two other sons to adorn his triumph, and reduced £gypt to 
the form of a Roman province [b. c. 30, a. u. c. 724]. In the 
following year he returned to Italy, and upon his arrival in Rome 
was received with the utmost enthusiasm by all classes of the 
people. He triumphed on three successive days for his victories in 
Dalmatia, at Actiom, and in Egypt, and ta Vut ma "Dfiiv ^y jaw w A ^ 
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of enormoas wealth he spared do expense to pUu» himself at the 
head of affairs. He was accordinely enabled not only to satisfy 
all the demands of the soldiery^ and thus attach them even more 
than ever to himself> but by a tax which he imposed upon Egypt 
he levied sufficient to defray the whole cost of the war, whilst bv 
the strict payment of all borrowed money, by the liberality witn 
which he relieved the distresses and contributed to the amuse- 
ments of the people, in a word, by his prudence, justice, and 
generosity, he so completel}r endeared himself to the community 
3iat he was without a rival in the state, and honours of all kinds 
were heaped upon him. Even before his arrival the anniversaiy 
of his birth and that of his victory at Actium were appointed to 
be kept as holidays, and in a. tj. c. 727 the title of "AuffHstus" 
was conferred upon him, he was made '* Imperator** (which 
means literally commander-in-chief of the armv, but is translated 
by us ** Emperor^^)^ a designation which was always borne by his 
successors in the "Empire;" and the month of Sextilis (on the 
Kalends of which Alexandria surrendered) was henceforth called 
August after him. The senate took a solemn oath to ratify all 
his acts, the republican form of government was at an end, and 
the empire established. Thus the history of Rome is henceforth 
that of individuals rather than that of a nation, .and of internal 
struggles for the retention of personal power rather than that of 
a people fighting either for the acquisition of territory, the 
acquirement of glory, or the benefits of civilisation and commerce. 

When Augustus was declared "Emperor," the dominion of 
Rome comprehended Italy, Gaul, Spain, Greece, Macedonia, 
Thrace, Illyricum, Dalmatia, and Pannonia, in Europe ; in Asia 
she possessed Syria, Palestine, Media, Armenia, Mesopotamia, 
and Asia Minor ; whilst in Africa the whole coast of the Medi- 
terranean, including Egypt, owned her sway; and the revenue 
arising to her from this enormous extent of dominion is said to 
have amounted annually to nearly jB40,000,000 sterling. 

The policy of Augustus in ruling this vast empire was of a 
pacific and conciliatory kind ; he encouraged art and letters to 
such an extent that his reign is known as that of the " Grolden 
Age" of Roman hterature ; and the patronage which he and 
Maecenas* bestowed upon Horace, Virgil, TibuUus, Propertius, 
Ovid, Livy, and many other renowned authors and artists, will 
ever remain amongst the brightest traiU in their characters. 

Peace being now proclaimed throughout the empire, the temple 

* C. Cilnins Mscenas (so often mentioned by Horace) was ipmag ftftm a 
werjr Botient egaestrian family, and was eminently diatingaiahed for his Caste 
ia sad pMtronage of literature and the fLut axU. 
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of Janus was shut [a.tj.c. 728], and, with the exception of the 
reduction of the Cantabrians and Asturians [a.u.c. 732"], the 
defeat, by Petronius, of Candace, queen of Ethiopia,* who in- 
Taded Egypt in a.u.c. 734, and the OTcrthrow of the Dacians 
and Vindelicians (amongst the latter of whom the cityof Augusta^ 
now Augsburg, was founded a. (J. c. 738), the Roman arms were 
at rest. In the year a. u. c. 733, the emperor made a progress 
through Greece, and in the ensuing year went into Syria to assist 
Tiridates, who had been expelled from the throne by Phraates, 
but the latter purchased his good will by sending to him at Samos 
the standards which had been taken from the Romans in the 
expeditions of Crassus and Antony against the Parthians. Occa- 
sional outbreaks took place amongst the Gallic tribes, but no 
serious opposition was made to the Roman rule amongst any of 
her subject states, until the Germans broke out into a rebellion, 
and some wars commenced which assumed rather an alarming 
aspect in Augustus' time, and were continued by his successor 
even after his death. For the present, the emperor's step-son 
Drusus was sent against them [a. u. c. 743], but he was killed 
by a fall from his horse two years afterwards, and Tiberius, the 
surviving step-son and successor of the emperor, succeeded to his 
command. These hostilities were carried on, generally with suc- 
cess to the Romans, although without at all adding either to their 
wealth or gloiy ; and when, in the twenty-fifth year of the reign 
of Augustus, Jesus Christ was bom at Bethlehem in Judsea, and 
the blessings of peace were diffused throughout the empire, Rome, 
which had so long been the instrument in the hands of Providence 
for diffusing civilisation throughout the world, began to decline as a 
political power ; and although her history, even from this period, 
affords ample matter for deep and interesting study, yet it is not 
so remarkable, as showing the influence which she exercised by 
means of foreign conquest or internal policy, as for the violent 
struggles which she made at various times to retain her rapidly 
departing greatness. That, however, which principally claims 
our attention from this period, is the part which was allotted to 
her in the spread of Christianity (notwithstanding the persecn- 
tionsf to which she saw its first professors exposed), and that 
system of government which, by uniting the temporal with the 



* This is the Candace who is mentioned in the '* Acts of the Apostles,'* 
viii. 27. 

t The crucifixion of Jesns Christ took place in the reign of Tiberias a. d« 
30 ; and, although persecutions of individuals, such as the martyrdom of 
Stephen [a.o. 34], took place, there was no general state ^'nft^.^^vx^^ >ci^ 
A. D. 64 ; and in a. d. 66 St. Paul and St. Pelet lofiet^^iX^'cnskfo* 
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spiritual* power, has given her an opportunity of inducing other 
countries to submit themselves to her dictates. And thus it is, 
that although since the faU of the Western Empire [a. d. 476], 
Rome has sunk into comparative political insignificance, she has, 
nevertheless, always continued to maintain a direct and decided 
infiuenoe over the destinies of nations. 

* The lecnlar supremacy of the Pope was first acknowledged by the Em- 
peror Phocu A. D. 606. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

or 

ROMAN WRITERS, ORATORS, ETC., FROM THE EARLIEST 
PERIOD TO THE END OF THE FIRST CENTURY OF TUB 
CHRISTIAN ERA. 



From b. c. 753 to 240 the Romans possessed no regular literature, and inch 
public documents as existed before b. c. 389 were mostly destroyed by the 
burning of the city by the Gauls.* Hence the literary history of Rome does 
not commence until the end of the Krst Punic War, a. u. c. 513., b. c. 241 ; 
and after that time till the end of the first century of the Christian era, it 
may be divided into the following three periods : — 

Pbriod I.— fVom the end (^ thefiret Pume War to the birth qf Cicero, 
[B.C. 241—106.] 

B.C. 

240. Livius Andronicus, dramatic poet, flourished. 

239. Q. Ennius born. Ob. b. c. 169. 

235. Cn. Nsevius, historian and dramatic poet, flourished. 

234. M. Porcius Cato, " Censorinus/' historian, &c., bom. 

227. M. Accius Plautus, comic poet, flourished. Ob. b.c. 184. 

218 — 201. Quintus Fabius Pictor, and L. Cindus Alimentus, annalists, flou- 
rished. 

212. Greek works of art brought to Rome from Syracuse. 

192. P. Terentius Afer, comic poet, bom. 

154. M. Pacuvius, tragic poet, flourished. 

151. S. Afranius, comic poet, bora. A. Postumiui Albinui, historian, flou- 
rished. 

149. L. Calpumius Piso, annalist, flourished. 

148. C. Lucilius, satiric poet, born. 

145. Works of art brought to Rome from Carthage and Corinth. 

142. M. Antonius, the " Orator," bom. 

134. Sempronius Asellio, historian, flourished. 

123. Cselius Antipater, historian, flourished. 

116. M. Terentius Varro, historian, grammarian, philosophical and didaetie 
writer, satiric poet, &c, bora. 

* With regard to the nature and Mthoriiy oC Umm ^fMCosMssft^^ft^ 
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114. Q. Hortensius, orator, bom. 

109. T. Pomponius Atticut,* historian, &c., bom. Ob. a. c. 32. 

106. M. T. Cicero, orator, philosophical writer, &c, bora. Ob. b. c. 48. 

Period II. — From the birth qfJuHui Catar to the end qfthe Auguttan era, 
[b. c. 100— a. d. 13.] 

B.C. 

100. Julius Csesar, writer on military history, bom. Ob. b. c. 44. 

95. Titus Lucretius Cams, philosophic poet, bora. Ob. b. c. 55. 

86. Q. Valerius Catullus, lyric and elegiac poet, a^d Cornelius Nepos. bio- 
grapher, bora. 

85. Q. Sallustius Crispus, historian, bora. Ob. b. c. 34. 

84. M. Vitruvius Pollio, architectural writer, bora. 

82. P. Terentius Varro, epigramatic and elegiac poet, and C. Lidnius Calvus, 
orator and satiric poet, born. 

76. Caius Asinius Pollio, orator, poet, and historian, bom. Ob. b. c. 4. 

70. P. Virgilius Maro, epic poet, &c., bora. Ob. b. c. 19. 

69. Coraelius Callus, elegiac poet, bora. 

65. Q. lloratius Flaccus, lyric poet, &c., born. Ob. b. c. 8. 

61. M. Annsus Seneca, rhetorician, bora. 

59. Titus Livius, historian, bora. Ob. a. o. 18. 

54. Albius Tibullus, elegiac poet, bora. Ob. b. c. 18. 

51. Sex. Aurelius Propertius, elegiac poet, bora. 

43. P. Ovidius Naso, elegiac poet, &c.. bora. Banished a. d. 9. Ob. a. d. 
18. 

43 — A. D. 37. A. Sabiniis, and C. Pedo Albinovanus, elegiac poets. Publius 
Syrus, composer of mimetic dramas. M. Manilius, astronomical poet. 
Valerius Flaccus, grammarian. L. Junius Columella, agricultural 
writer. T. Phsdms, writer of fables. Velleius Paterculus, [Ob. a. d. 
31], and Valerius Maximus, historian, &c., flourished. 

28. Founding of the Palatine library. 
8. Publication of the ** Fasti Capitolini." 

7. L. .^nnseus Seneca, rhetorical and philosophical writer, born. Ob. a. d. 
65. 

Period III.— /Vom the death of Jttguetua to a.d. 100. 

A. D. 

14. Death of Augustus. 

23. C. Plinius Secundus (commonly called Pliny the Elder), writer on na- 
tural history, born. Ob. a. d. 79.t 

25. Caius Silius lulicus, epic poet, bora. Aulus Coraelius Celsns, medical 
writer, flourished. 

34. A. Persius Flaccus, satiric poet, bora. Ob. a. d. 62. 

38. M. Annsus Lucanus, historical and didactic poet. Ob. a. d. 65. 

* This celebrated patron of literature received the name of " Atticus," or 
" The Athenian," from his thorough knowledge of the Greek langoage and 
literature. He enjoyed the friendship of J. Caesar, Pompey, Bratua, Cassius, 
Antony, Oetayianus, &c., and was on the most intimate terma with Cicero, 
who addressed to him a great number of very interesting letters upon the 
general topics of the day. They are now extant, and are divided into 17 
books. 

^ t Pliny the ^ Bidet" was killed hfy lYua &n\ «raL^Uo« of Mmut Vesuvius 
^ which we have any mention in biatorf, sa^ v«\i\c\iVx^'^^ant>^>3^^ear. 
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40. M. Fabius Quintilianus, rhetorical writer [Ob. a.d. 118], and C. Vale- 

rius Flaccus, lyric poet, bom. Ob. a. d. 88. 

41. Q. Curtius Rafiu, biographer, flourished. 

43. M. Valerius Martialis, epigrammatic poet, bom. Ob. a. d. 104. 

60. C. Comelins Tacitus, historian, bom. Ob. a.d. 117. 

61. C.^linins Csecilius Secundus, epistolary and panegyrical writer, and P. 

Papinius Statins, epic poet Ob. a. d. 95. 

69. C. Suetonius Tranquillus, biographical writer, bom. 

71. C. Cassius Longinus, writer on jurispradence, flourished. 

80-rlOO. D. Junius Juvenalis, satiric poet. Epictetus and Apollonius, phi- 
losophers ; and L. Ann«us Floras, historian and epitomist, flourished. 



